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NATIONAL    COMMITTEE    ON    THE    CAUSE    AND    CURJ    OF    WAR 

PROGRAM    FOR    1938 

Recommended  to  the  Eleven  Participating  Organizations 

by  the  Thirteenth  Conference  on  the  Cause  and  Cure  of  War 

(Washington,  D.  C  January  18-21,  1938) 

PART  ONE 


PROGRAM  EMPHASIS  RECOMMENDED  FOR  1938 

The  objectives  set  before  the  participating  organizations  by  the  1937  Conference  have  not 
yet  been  attained.  They  constitute  a  comprehensive  program  on  which  work  must  be  done  for 
many  years.  The  contribution  which  the  1938  Conference  can  make  is  to  challenge  the  organ- 
izations to  concentrate  on  the  achievement  of  substantial  advance  at  the  point  of  imminent  need. 
LThe  year  1937  has  brought  into  startling  prominence  the  failure  of  mankind  to  curb  wars 
of  aggression  and  conquest.  Those  very  countries  in  which  there  exists  conviction  that  war 
is  a  crime  and  never  should  be  used  as  an  instrument  of  policy,  present  the  appalling  spectacle 
of  impotence  and  failure  to  unite  to  use  their  undoubted  power  to  bring  to  an  end  the  present 
condition  of  international  lawlessness.  The  present  situation  is  intolerable;  it  must  be  met  by 
concerted  action  for  peace. 

With  this  in  mind  the  National  Conference  on  the  Cause  and  Cure  of  War 
RECOMMENDS: 

That  during  the  year  1938  the  member  organizations  lay  major  emphasis  on  the  necessity 
of  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  with  other  nations  to  eliminate  war  and  to  establish 
and  maintain  peace  with  justice. 

This  should  be  done: 

1.  Through  a  program  of  education. 

2.  Through  support  of  measures,  which  will  promote  the  active  cooperation  of  the  United 
States  with  other  nations  in  peaceful  means  to  deal  with  economic  and  political  prob- 
lems disturbing  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  to  restore  and  maintain  orderly  processes 
in  international  relations. 

Such  measures  would  include: 

More  adequate  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  State; 

Support  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program; 

Adoption  of  a  permanent  policy  of  consultation  with  other  signatory  states  in  the  event 
of  the  violation  of  the  Pact  of  Paris; 

Provision  for  cooperation  with  other  nations  in  financial  and  economic  measures,  not 
including  war,  designed  to  withhold  aid  to  a  treaty-breaking  nation; 
Legislation  to  give  effect  to  the  present  policy  of  the  United  States  to  withhold  recog- 
nition of  any  situation  brought  about  by  means  contrary  to  the  Pact  of  Paris  through 
placing  conditions  upon  or  prohibiting  financial  transactions  with  the  violating  state. 
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^        The  Public  and  Peace 

Resolutions  of  National  Organizations 

Urging  the  Substitution  of  Law 

for  War  in  World  Affairs 
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National  Council  for  Prevention  of  War  >  ~T\ 
532  Seventeenth  Street  N.  W.(Washington,  D.  C~ 

Fhedbrick  J.  Libby,  Executive  Secretary  'v*v*  £•**<* 
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Darling,  in  Collier's,  March  10,  1923  By  courtesy  of  the  editors 

"Isn't  there  a  man  in  the  house  with  the  courage  to  interfere?" 
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The  Power  of  the  Press 
For  Peace  and  War 


"No  greater  honor  than  to  have  averted  war 
is  within  the  reach  of  the  journalist." 

— Delane,  Editor  of  the  London  Times. 

"If  the  press  of  the  world  would  adopt  and 

persist  in  the  high  resolve  that  war  should  be 

no  more,  the  clangor  of  arms  would  cease." 

— John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State. 
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February,  1924 

National  Council  fob  Prevention  of  War-, 

532  Seventeenth  Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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What  the  Churches  are  Doing 
to  Abolish  War! 
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Considered  under 

International  Activities 

Interdenominational 
Denominational 

National  Activities 

In  the  United  States  and  in  England 

Interdenominational 
Denominational 


"If  all  the  Christian  sects,  combining  with  one  another  and  with 
Judaism  on  this  single  issue,  should  start  the  work  of  educating  their 
sons  and  daughters  in  the  illusion  and  immorality  of  war,  we  should 
within  a  year  mark  the  changing  mood  of  man.  Within  twenty  years 
when  the  generation,  at  present  learning  its  texts  and  catechism  in 
Sunday  School,  reached  the  age  of  fruition,  the  job  of  bringing  peace 
to  our  world  would  be  done.  The  Church  can  do  it,  even  if  she 
confines  herself  to  her  oldest  policy — just  personal  work  with  the 
individual." — Will  Irwin  in  Christ  or  Mars. 


April    1924 


National  Council  for  Prevention  of  War 
532  17th  Street,  (Washington,  D.  C7~ 
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Is  the  Government  making  an  effort  to  abolish  war  commen- 
surate with  the  desire  of  the  people  that  war  be  abolished? 
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Business  Cries  Peace 

"  Peace  is  the  stable  condition  which 

fosters  Prosperity." 
"  War  is   the  uncertain    condition  which 

destroys   Prosperity."    —From  Declarations  of  the  Northern 

~  '  Central  Division  of  the  Chamber 

of  Commerce  of  the  U.  S.,    1924 
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Alley,  in  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 
..,».      _.,       >,  .    ■,        .  .  .        ....  By  courtesy  of  the  Editors. 

VA :  Dlv.  tot  Study.     Wnf  Vim  ecam.    Oct  6,  ftfti 

National  Council  for  Prevention  of  War  ,   -r] 

532  17th  Street/  Washington,  D.  C. 

April,  ldlh  >ovwn  c^X 
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Replacement  Theory  a  Subterfuge 


X  1908       Navy  Department  Misleading  President 


A  Universal  Service  press  dispatch 
on  February  IS,  1928,  explained  the 
President's  position  on  the  "Big  Navy" 
program  as  follows: 

"Figures  supplied  the  President 
by  the  Navy  Department  revealed 
yesterday  that  more  than  half  of 
Uncle  Sam's  cruiser  fleet,  without 
which  the  Navy  could  not  operate 
successfully  in  the  event  of  war, 
is  obsolete,  out  of  commission  or 
could  be  welded  back  into  the 
service  only  at  the  expense  of 
great  delay  and  vast  money  ex- 
penditures. 

"The  cruiser  status  revealed  to 
the  President  is  as  follows: 

"The  Navy  has  32  cruisers  and 
eight  under  construction.  Twenty- 
two  of  the  32  are  veterans  of  the 
service,  and  17  of  them  are  out  of 
commission.  Eleven  are  compara- 
tively small  ships,  which  do  not 
measure  up  to  the  modern  require- 
ments of  big  fast  cruisers. 
'President  Coolidge  would  like 
have  the  pacifist  propaganda 
agencies  understand  that  the  Ad- 
ministration's program  for  con- 
struction of  25  new  cruisers  in  the 
$740,000,000  naval  bill  is  essentially 
a  replacement  program — to  replace 
the  old  cruisers  with  a  fleet  of 
bigger,  more  effective  ones  to  meet 
modern  requirements.  With  the 
construction  of  the  new  cruisers 
the  old  ships  would  be  retired. 
Upon  completion  of  the  new  naval 
program,  the  United  States  would 
have  43  modern  cruisers  as  against 
40  ships  which  now  constitute  the 
cruiser  fleet." 

This  is  the  crudest  and  most  glaring 
bit  of  misinformation  that  the  Navy 
Department  has  ever  given  either  to 
the  President  or  to  the  general  public. 
There  are  no  such  cruisers  in  our 
Navy!  This  has  been  the  official 
position  taken  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment in  all  figures  it  has  given  out  up 
to  Wednesday,  February  IS,  1928,  and 
in  this  position  the  House  Naval  Af- 
fairs Committee  has  stood  inflexibly 
by  its  side. 

"We  have  only  10  cruisers  to  Great 
Britain's  40,"  was  recorded  almost 
daily    last   winter   in    Washington    dis- 


By  FREDERICK  J.  LIBBY 

patches  emanating  from  the  Navy  De- 
partment. 

Senator  Hale,  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  on 
January  21,  1927,  inserted  in  the 
Record  "Tables  Showing  the  Com- 
parative strength  of  the  Five  Powers 
Party  to  the  Treaty  on  Limitation  of 
Armament  Corrected  to  Date  by  the 
Navy  Department."  In  the  table  on 
pages  2072  and  2073,  showing  "Light 
Cruisers  Built,"  we  find  listed  for  the 
United  States  10  cruisers,  for  Great 
Britain,  40. 

On  January  4,  1927,  when  Congress- 
man French,  Chairman  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Naval  Appropria- 
tions, ventured  to  refer  in  debate  to 
these  old  relics,  he  was  howled  down 
in  derision: 

"Tell  me  where  you  got  that 
list,  please,  that  list  of  ships,"  said 
Congressman  Butler.  "You  have 
Dewey's  fleet  at  Manila  in  there, 
have  you  not?  You  know  very 
well,  my  friend,  that  those  ships 
are  not  worth  any  more  than  my 
old  automobile  that  I  traded  for 
thirty-five  dollars  worth  of  gaso- 
line." 

Mr.  Butler,  who  has  been  on  the 
Naval  Affairs  Committee  practically 
throughout  his  term  of  thirty-two 
years  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
said  when  Fred  Britten  on  February 
16  presented  this  new  thought  to  the 
House  Naval  Affairs  Committee: 

"I  did  not  know  these  cruisers 
were  to  be  replacements.  Nothing 
has  been  said  about  them  being 
replacements  so  far  as  I  know. 
Last  year  we  had  a  proposition  in 
the  House  for  three  cruisers  and 
while  we  were  shown  a  lot  of 
charts  there  was  nothing  said 
about  these  cruisers  being  for  re- 
placement."— Baltimore  Sun,  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1928. 

But  where  do  these  phantom  ships 
really  come  from?  Are  they  actually 
Dewey's  fleet,  as  Mr.  Butler  thinks, 
or  are  they  perhaps  the  good  ship, 
"Constitution,"  the  "Bon  Homme 
Richard,"  and  other  famous  fighters 
of  an  earlier  age? 

The    facts    are    these,    as    the    Navy 


Department,  in  a  less  disingenuous 
hour,  would  tell  you:  These  22  cruisers 
were  all  of  them  once  in  our  Navy. 
Some  are  35  years  old.  The  newest 
are  20  years  old.  Even  these,  accord- 
ing to  the  Navy  Department's  own 
ruling,  reached  the  age  limit  five  years 
ago. 

Why  resurrect  them  today,  you  ask, 
after  scuttling  them?  For  one  reason 
only — to  try  to  save  this  part  of  the 
building  program.  "Parity  with  Great 
Britain"  means  an  armament  race  and 
this  the  "Big  Navy"  group  has  found 
intensely  unpopular.  Moreover,  the 
general  public  has  learnt  that  the  pro- 
gram actually  meant  superiority,  not 
parity.  We  were  to  have  43  post-Con- 
ference cruisers,  10  of  7,500  tons  and 
33  of  10,000  tons,  to  27  comparable 
ships  in  the  largest  published  British 
program — and  three  of  these  have  been 
cancelled  or  postponed.  Superiority 
was  provided  under  this  71-ship  pro- 
gram also  in  submarines,  destroyers 
and  aircraft  carriers.  So  the  argument 
of  "parity,"  "keeping  up  to  the  5-5-3 
ratio,"  has  become  a  frail  reed. 

"Replacement"  has.  been  invented  as 
the  most  innocent  subterfuge  remain- 
ing. On  the  information  furnished  the 
President,  he  favors  these  cruisers  as 
"largely  a  replacement  program."  The 
"Big  Navy"  group,  after  flouting  him 
regarding  the  time  limit  and  the  pro- 
vision for  suspension  of  building,  now 
lean  on  him  to  save  a  part  of  their 
armada.  It  will  be  this  plea  of  "re- 
placement" apparently  that  we  shall 
hear  loudly  proclaimed  as  the  excuse 
for  the  program  during  the  next  few 
weeks. 

The  British  government  also  defends 
its  cruiser  building  program  as  "merely 
replacement,"  replacing  small  cruisers 
that  are  still  in  active  service  with 
larger  ones — substituting  rifles  for  pop- 
guns. In  doing  so,  it  has  been  charged 
by  our  "Big  Navy"  group  with  "violat- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  treaty."  The 
course  of  action  that  sound  psychology 
and  the  facts  of  the  situation  alike 
recommend  is  not  to  repeat  Britain's 
mistake  and  enlarge  upon  it  but  to 
abandon  the  program  at  this  point  and 
call  another  naval  conference— fot 
statesmen,  not  admirals  to  direct. 
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Britten  Challenges — Lihhy  Accepts 
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1CIFISTS  ASSAILED 
TNAYAL  HEARING 


Women's     Patriotic     Organiza- 
tions Denounce  Frederick 
J.  Libby. 


BRITTEN     PROMPTS     THEM 


House      Group      Acting      Chairman 

Urges  D.  A.  R.  To  Get  Prof.  W. 

I.  Hull  Removed  From  Job. 


(Washington  Bureau  of  The  Sun.) 
Washington,  Feb.  17. — Heated  de- 
nunciation of  "pacifists"  in  general  and 
Frederick  J.  Libby,  president  of  the 
National  Council  of  the  Prevention  of 
War,  in  particular,  marked  a  session 
of  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee 
today  in  which  representatives  of  sev- 
eral women's  patriotic  organizations 
urged  adoption  of  the  $800,000,000 
naval  construction  program. 

Angered  by  circulars  which  Mr. 
Libby  has  sent  throughout  the  coun- 
members  of  the  committee  prompt- 
vitnesses  to  make  derogatory  state- 
its  about  him  and  then  denied  an 
pportunity  to  one  of  Mr.  Libby's  as- 
sociates to  put  in  a  defense.  Acting 
Chairman  Britten,  Illinois,  announced 
that  Mr.  Libby  himself  would  be  called 
to  testify  about  "his  deliberate  mis- 
statements." 

Peace  Appeal  Called  Trash. 

Mr.  Libby's  name  was  brought  into 
today's  hearing  when  Mrs.  William 
Sherman  Walker,  of  Seattle,  vice-presi- 
dent-general of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  chairman  of 
their  committee  on  national  defense, 
was  pleading  for  adoption  of  the 
Wilbur  program. 

"People  who  are  sending  out  trashy 
stuff  like  this,"  asked  Mr.  Britten,  re- 
ferring to  the  Libby  literature,  "are 
misguided,    don't   you   think?" 

"I  certainly  do,"  said   Mrs.  Walker. 

Examination  of  the  literature  sent 
out  by  Mr.  Libby  disclosed  a  booklet 
containing  excerpts  from  a  speech  by 
President  Coolidge  and  one  of  his  mes- 
sages, editorial  reprints  from  The  Sun 
and  the  New  York  World  and  a  circu- 
lar letter.  The  letter,  to  which  Mr. 
Britten  and  other  members  object,  re- 
fers to  the  building  program  as  "men- 
acing." asserts  that  it  is  but  a  part  ot 
a  twenty-year  program  that  the  navy 
wants  to  carry  on  and  declares  that  it 
proposes  to  give  the  United  States  the 
atest  navv  in  the  world. 
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Issue  "Peace  Or  War." 

n    the   paragraph    to   which   particu- 
lar   exception    was    taken,    Mr.    Libby 


The  woman  identified  herself  as  Mrs. 
Laura  Puffer  Morgan,  associate  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Council  for  the 
Prevention  of  War  and  a  widow  of  a 
former  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Herald. 

"You  tell  Mr.  Libby  to  come  up 
here,"   said    Mr.   Britten. 

Asks  To  See  Libby. 

"Mr.  Libby  is  out  of  town  a  great 
deal,"  Mrs.  Morgan  replied.  "The  wit- 
ness is  telling  what  he  has  heard  about 
Mr.  Libby,  and  all  I  want  is  an  op- 
portunity .  to  answer  his  testimony," 
she   said. 

"We  can't  hear  you  until  we  hear 
Mr.  Libby,"  said  Mr.  Britten. 

"His  name   is   signed  to  this   stuff." 

"My  name  is  signed  to  some  of  it," 
she  said. 

By  persisting,  Mrs.  Morgan  got  a 
chance  to  say  that  she  could  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  D.  A.  R.  if  she  wished;  that 
her  husband  was  a  descendant  of  a 
Mayflower  pilgrim,  and  that,  if  the 
committee  wanted  to  know,  her  salary 
was  $75  a  week  and  that  of  Mr.  Libby 
$4,000  a  year,  "of  which  he  usually 
turns  back  about  half." 

"I  heard  him  say  he  tried  to  prevent 
carrying  out  of  the  National  Defense 
Act,"  broke  in  Mrs.  Noble  Newport 
Potts,  of  Washington,  president  of  the 
National  Patriotic  Council,  who  has 
announced  that  she  is  going  to  "sizzle 
the  pacifists"  when  she  gets  on  the 
stand.  "And  he  claimed  he  was  a 
Presbyterian.  He  wasn't  a  Presby- 
terian. I'm  a  Presbyterian.  He  was  a 
Congregationalist.  And  when  the  draft 
came  he  tried  to  get  into  the  Quakers." 

Refuses  To  Yield  Floor. 

Mrs.  Morgan  attempted  to  speak, 
but   Mrs.   Potts  refused  to  yield. 

"I  guess  I  have  the  floor,"  she  said. 

When  the  hearing  broke  up  with  the 
opponents  of  Mr.  Libby  having  the 
last  word,  several  women  gathered  be- 
fore Mr.  Britten's  rostrum  behind 
which  hung  a  huge  picture  of  a  num- 
ber of  fighting  ships  at  anchor  with  a 
card  at  the  bottom  labeled,  "Peace." 

One  of  them,  Miss  Dorothy  Detzer, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Women's 
International  League  for  Peace  and 
Freedom,  was  attempting  to  tell  Mr. 
Britten  of  the  attitude  of  persons  op- 
posed  to  the  program. 

"We  approach  the  subject  from  dif- 
ferent bases,"  she  said. 

"We  certainly  do,"  said  Mr.  Britten. 

"What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  give 
the  country  the  facts  as  we  see  them," 
she  went  on. 

"Go  on,  child,  and  earn  your  salary," 
lie  replied.  "But  these  are  not  facts 
in  this  Libby  letter.  They  are  deliber- 
ate lies." 

"People  have  no  right  to  talk  about 
national  defense  who  never  did  any- 
thing for  the  country,"  put  in  Mrs. 
Potts,  who  had  edged  her  way  into 
the   gathering. 

"That    rlorc   Tint   nnrlv   tn   me"  said 


bill    is    not    for    increase    but    for   "re- 
placement." 

As  we  have  before  noted,  the  twenty- 
five  cruisers  which  are  proposed  would 
have  a  total  tonnage  of  250,000,  as 
against  179,425  tons  as  the  aggregate 
of  the  twenty-two  which  would  be  "re- 
placed." All  of  the  twenty-five  would 
carry  eight-inch  guns,  whereas  only 
nine  of  the  twenty-two  old  cruisers 
mount  any  guns  of  more  than  six-inch 
caliber.  This  vast  increase  in  battle 
power  is  what  members  of  the  House 
Naval  Affairs  Committee  are  now  eu- 
phoniously calling  "replacement." 


LIBBY  ACCEPTS  CHALLENGE 


Hon.  Thomas  S.  Butler,  Chairman, 
House  Naval  Affairs   Committee, 
U.   S.   House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.   C. 
Dear  Sir: 

My  colleague,  Mrs.  Morgan,  informs 
me — and  the  morning  papers  bring  me 
similar  information — that  a  member  of 
the  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee, 
the  acting  chairman  yesterday,  Hon. 
Fred  A.  Britten  of  Illinois,  expressed 
a  wish  to  have  me  appear  before  the 
Naval  Affairs  Committee  sometime 
next  week.  I  had  not  expected  to  take 
the  time  of  the  Committee  for  another 
hearing  against  the  naval  bill.  If  you 
find  that  Mr.  Britten's  wish  is  general 
in  the  Committee  and  will  notify  me 
to  that  effect,  I  shall  be  glad  to  appear 
before  the  Committee  Friday,  Febru- 
ary 24,  after  my  return  from  a  brief 
speaking  tour. 

Permit  me  to  utilize  this  opportunity 
to  thank  you  again  for  the  pleasant 
lunch  which  you  gave  me,  together 
with  some  of  your  Quaker  constitu- 
ents last  Monday. 

Sincerely   yours, 
(Signed) 

FREDERICK  J.  LIBBY, 

Executive  Secretary. 
FJL:B 


MR.  LIBBY'S  STATEMENT 


Frederick  J.  Libby  today,  in  reply 
to  Congressman  Britten,  denied  em- 
phatically that  there  is  any  misstate- 
ment or  misrepresentation  of  fact  in 
the  letter  which  he  had  sent  to  his  cor- 
respondents and  to  which  Mr.  Britten 
refers.  Every  point  made  in  the  let- 
ter, says  Mr.  Libby,  can  and  will  be 
verified  on  the  basis  of  statements  by 
Secretary  Wilbur,  Admiral  Hughes, 
and  Congressman  Fred  A.  Britten,  as 
recorded  in  the  hearings  of  the  House 
Naval  Affairs   Committee. 

These  statements  which  Mr.  Britten 
questions  are  the  following: 

1.  The  Bill  proposes  to  build  25 
10,000-ton  cruisers,  32  big  submarines,  9 
big  destroyers  and  5  airplane  carriers 
-a  total  of  71  ships,  at  a  cost  of  3740.- 
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^  ^  1  are  «**«**  opposed  to  *^»  -*  -»«—    *»^m  W° 

propose:- 

1.     mediate  »ithdra»al  °*  American  ^S^ZSS^S^SSSS^ 
of  the  policy  of  military  intervention  In  Central  jimerica  an 

3.     That  all  private  loane  and  investments  of  Mericaa  ^f^J^TZ 
countries  shall  he  nado  at  the  solo  risk  of   .no b™^!r* ^ther  coeroive  inter- 

3.  cancellation  of  all  war  debt,  due  the  ^^^^Al'^SSu* 
associated  powers  on  condition  of  a  ■**»«"«£  fJS5~t  ^7  of  the  Central 
debts  and  a  corresponding  remission  ^Jf'f^r 8  reduce  their  military  ex- 
Powers,  and  on  the  further  condition  ^J  °£^;7*£Lly  denounces  the  debt 
penditures  below  pre-war  level.     «£  ^      '^  Sfdictator^  of  Italy 
settling  policy  of  our  government  »  f»^f  r^aTaaQat  of  the  Italian  nation. 
and  thereby  helping  to  perpetuate  the  politico-  ensiavw. 

i  «*..  Umi^Hona  of  the  League  of  nations, 

4.  Socognising  hoth  the  service  a  andtae  )imu.at ion  •  °*^        ^£  mlte  ^^ 

©the  need  of  revision  of  its  covenant  an.  of  tha£.ant3 ^ T^1.toolukTC  and 
:?r&5  arrs;  ^issraKjS'i-  «»  further ««. 

clauses  and  promote  the  peace  of  the  world* 

5.  ThO  recognition  of  the  Russian  Soviet  government. 

6.  Abandonment  of  the  dangerous  program  of  ^g^^^^i 
navy  building  in  competition  with  ^^^^S^i^l  dis- 
aggressive  agitation  against  this  policy  ana  on  owa* 

armament. 

7.  Treatiaa  outlaw  »«  end  the  suostitutiou  of  peaceful  methods  for  the 

settlement  of  international  disputes, 

S.     xndopendence  of  the ^li^ne, ^on  terms  ~^  *«*££»•  ** 

the  Filipinos;  autonomy  for  Porto  Hico  ana  civn  s 
Islands. 
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SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THZ  CRUISER  BILL 

f4t>"   There  is  greater  significance  behind  this  "bill  than  the  mere 
addition  of  15  cruisers  to  our  fleet.   It  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
definite  policy  of  naval  expansion. 

1.  The  issue  of  parity  with  Great  Britain,  the  first  argument _ 
used  by  the  proponents,  cannot  be  justified.  We  have  parity  in  navies 
with  England  now,  as  president  Coolidge  pointed  out  two  years  ago, 
since  which  time  there  has  been  no  substantial  change  in  our  relative 
position;  we  are  somewhat  behind  in  cruisers  but  far  ahead  in  sub- 
marines and  destroyers;  on  the  whole  we  are  equal.   The  issue  of 
parity  has  been  used  on  Capitol  Hill  to  create  a  perfect  miasma  of 
anti-British  feeling  in  order  to  promote  the  fortunes  of  these 
cruisers  just  as  in  1931  a  similar  atmosphere  wa6  created  against 
Japan  which  led  to  the  Teapot  Dome  scandal. 

3.   Similarly  the  needs  of  the  Navy  cannot  be  used  to  justify  the 
building  of  these  cruisers.   We  already  have  under  construction  3  . 
fleet  submarines,  8  10,000-ton  cruisers  and  the  five-year  aircraft 
program  which  will  not  be  completed  until  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  1933.   Mr.  French  of  Idaho,  Chairman  of  the  House  Sub-Committee 
on  Naval  Appropriations,  has  pointed  out  that  to  complete  this  pro- 
gram already  under  construction  appropriations  of  over  $159,000,000 
will  be  necessary.   If  the  15  cruisers  are  added, together  with  the 
necessary  additional  airplanes  which  they  will  carry,  the  cost  for 
construction  alone  will  amount  to  over  half  a  billion  dollars. 

3.   Mr.  Morton  D.  Hull,  Representative  from  Illinois,  says  that 
the  proposal  for  the  cruisers  grows  not  out  of  our  naval  needs,  our 
inadequacy  in  naval  preparedness,  anything  threatening  in  the  inter- 
national situation  either  now  or  in  prospect,  but  out  of  the  needs  of 
the  shipbuilding  industry. 

OBSTACLES  THAT  THE  CRUISER  BILL  FACES  IN  THE  SENATE 

The  cruiser  bill  has  been  made  the  unfinished  business  of  the 
Senate  but  this  does  not  mean  that  it  occupies  all  the  time.   Other 
bills  such  as  Appropriation  Bills  and  confirmation  of  appointments 
take  precedence.   The  discussion  on  the  bill  has  hardly  started  and 
it  will  continue  a  long  time.   The  friends  of  the  bill  say  confiden- 
tially to  each  other  that  it  is  going  badly.   George  Rothwell  Brown  in 
the  "Washington  post",  which  is  pushing  the  bill,  was  equally  pessi- 
mistic when  he  said;   "It  might  be  a  good  idea  to  save  the  Kellogg 
Treaty  pen  to  sign  the  Cruiser  Bill  with,  but  we  fear  that  by  the 
time  that's  ready  the  ink  in  the  bottle  will  be  dried  up." 

The  following  are  the  obstacles  to  be  surmounted: 

1.   There  is  a  group  of  Senators  ready  to  fight  to  the  limit 
the  building  of  any  cruisers. 

e3.   Senator  King  has  proposed  an  amendment  to  limit  the  building 
to  5.   There  is  a  good  argument  for  this.   Five  cruisers  will  give  us 
parity  with  the  British  in  10,000-ton  cruisers.   The  3ritish  are 
still  urging  us  to  limit  the  construction  of  this  class  of  cruiser 
after  we  have  caught  up  with  them.  r  ,  -6U 
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THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTI  FUNDAMENTALLY  THE  t®m  OF  PEACE 
JX   I90o  (Originally  published  in  The  Bulletin   (January,   1929) 

lit  rfif   \   v>"  of  the  ITational  Roman's  Democratic  Club) 

The  Republican  Party  has  to  its  credit  certain  definite  undertakings  in 
*  Merest  of  world  peace:    the  development  of  arbitration  treaties,    the 
establishment  of  the  Hague  Peace  Tribunal,    the  Washington  Conference  for  the 
Limitation  of  Armaments,    the  Multilateral  Treaty  for  the  Renunciation  of  War. 
ine  Democratic  Party  also  can,   of  course,   point   to   the  Bryan  conciliation 
treaties  and  to  the  establishment  of  the  League  of  Nations.     But  besides  this 
the  general  policies  of  the  Democratic  Party  have  been  such  as  to  make  for 
world  peace  while  many  Republican  policies  have  been  such  as  to   tend  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

It  is  acknowledged  by  ell  people  who  know  the  facts,   and  felt  instinctively 
by  many  thousands  who  do  not  know  them,    that  the  establishment  of  peace— the 
removal  of  the  threat  of  war,  under  modern  conditions  of  industrial  special- 
ization and  world  interchange  of  goods,    is  essential  to  prosperity.      It  was 
President  Wilson  who  pointed  out  that  the  problems  of  an  industrial  age  can 
not  be  solved  so  long  as  there  is  the  constant  threat  of  war.     He  said: 

"I  call  you  to  witness  that  our  civilization  is  not   satisfactory. 
It  is  an  industrial  civilization,    and  at  the  heart  of  it  is  an  antagonism 
between  those  who  labor  with  their  hands  and  those  who  direct  lebor. 
You  cannot  compose  those  differences  in  the  midst  of  war,    and  you  caa- 

Cnot  advance  civilization  unless  you  have  a  peace  of  which  you  make  the 
fullest  use  in  bringing  these  elements  of  civilization  together  into 
a  common  partnership.     We  have  got  to  have  leisure  and  freedom  of 
mind  to   settle  these  things." 

The  economic  waste  involved  in  war  runs  counter  to   the  economic  theory 
and  practice  of  the  day.     The  loss  of  the  wealth  tied  up  in  the  war  system  is 
a  heavy  handicap  upon  progress.     The  protests  of  business  men  against  the 
continuation  of  wars  and  preparation  for  war,   increase  daily;  millions  of 
women  are  united  in  a  demand  that  war  be  abolished;    the  church  groups  are 
concentrating  their  attention  on  this  subject;   the  resolutions  of  a  great 
variety  of  organizations,  petitions  signed  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women  whenever  a  question  closely  affecting  world  peace  is  up  in  Congress, 
indicate  the  extent  of  the  general  interest.     The  political  party  which  first 
announces  a  consistent  policy  based  upon  careful  consideration  of  what  is 
likely  to  increase  or  diminish  the  world  tendencies  toward  peace,   which  pro- 
claims the  establishment  of  peace  as  fundamental   to  prosperity  and  plans 
accordingly,   will  reap  a  huge  reward.      It  will  undoubtedly  strongly  attract 
the  great  majority  of  organized  and  unorganized  women.     Activity  for  world 
peace  is  a  part,    and  in  many  instances  the  most  important  part  of  the  program 
oi   the  League  of  Women  Voters,    the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,    the 
American  Association  of  university  Women,    the  Council  of  Women  for  Home  Mis- 
5°" £\;  ■•  Pederation  of  Oman's  Boards  of  Foreign  Missions  of  North  America, 
the  National  Board  of  the  Yound  Women's  Christian  Associations,    the  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women,    the  National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,    the 
National  Women's  Trade  Union  League  and  the  National  Federation  of  Business 
and  Professional  Women.      It  is,  perhaps,   worth  noting  that  in  the  case  of  the 
d  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  interest   in  world  peace  is  second  only  to 

\^        interest   in  prohibition  and  i7as  made  a  part  of  the  organization's  urogram  bv 
its  founder,   Frances  E.   Willard.     Young  people's  organizations,   religious  and 
academic,    show  equal   interest  in  the  peace  problem. 

Otft:DIv.  for^m.iy.      /tlll  r.uie  C, •     ,,  y  ;au 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  ARBITRATION   TREAT? 

John  B.   Whit  ton,    Jrrinceton  University 
Address  delivered  before    the  National  Council   for  Prevention   of  War 
at  its  Annual  Meeting  in  Washington,   October  30,    1929. 
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FF&0  JF7ZZ  Bring  the  Conference 
^.^dJio  Back  to  Realities? 

London,  March  1— This  conference  needs  to  be  shocked  out  of  its  concentration  on  details.  Some- 
body—Hoover, MacDonald,  Stimson— or  another  in  high  place,  needs  to  touch  the  vital  spark  and  illuminate 
the  realities.  Somebody  in  high  place  whose  voice  will  be  heard  in  all  nations  needs  to  direct  attention 
of  delegates  and  masses  alike  to  the  simple  massive  fact  that  great  navies  are  unnecessary  to  anybody's 
safety,  are  an  indefensible  burden  upon  the  generation  which  is  still  paying  for  the  last  slaughter  and  are 
a  menace  to  the  coming  generation,  which  deserves  a  fair  break  without  the  handicap  of  inherited  war- 
provoking  idiocies.  Somebody  needs  to  make  it  plain  to  the  whole  world  that  if  this  Conference  fails,  the 
Governments  of  the  world  are  intellectually  and  morally  too  incapable  to  deserve  the  respect  of  a  ditch 
digger.— JOHN  W.  OWENS,  Editor,  in  a  special  cable  to  the  Baltimore  Sun. 
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Mr.  Hoover  Will  Decide 

The  proposal  is  that,  without  obligating 
any  nation  to  take  any  given  step  in  the  way 
of  warning  or  economic  boycott  or  an  actual 
show  of  force,  the  duty  will  be  accepted  to 
confer,  whenever  an  event  or  crisis  arises  which 
threatens  a  hostile  collision. 

Quite  clearly  it  would  be  within  the  range 
of  ideas  which  President  Hoover  advanced  in 
his  Armistice  Day  speech.  Again  and  again 
he  referred  to  the  need  of  "a  frank  recognition 
of  forces   which   may   disturb   peace";   to   the 

ct  that  we  should  inevitably  be  involved  in 
ny  great  controversy  that  hereafter  convulsed 
the  world;  and  that  "what  we  urgently  need 
is  a  further  development  of  methods  for  the 
reference  of  unsettled  controversies  to  joint 
inquiry  assisted  by  friendly  nations,  in  order 
that  action  may  be  stayed  and  that  the  ag- 
gressor may  be  subjected  to  the  searchlight  of 
public  opinion." 

M.  Briand  himself  could  not  use  language 
pointing  more  directly  to  an  agreement  by  the 
United  States  to  join  in  any  international 
council  for  prevention  of  war.  If  we  did 
join  it,  our  hands  would  be  still  unfettered. 
All  that  we  should  promise  would  be  to  sit 
down  and  reason  together  with  the  others. 
At  any  moment  we  should  be  at  liberty  to 
withdraw.  By  any  decision  reached  we  could 
refuse  to  be  committed.  But  in  the  mere  fact 
of  consulting  and  of  having  promised  to  consult, 
there  would  be  found  an  immense  deterrent  to 
war. 

Some  such  plan,  it  is  reported  from  London, 
will  soon  be  laid  before  President  Hoover.  It 
will  then  be  for  him  to  decide  whether  he  will 
take  his  courage  in  both  hands  and  approve  it 
a  necessary  means  of  bringing  about  that 
ghtening  of  the  naval  burdens  of  the  world 
upon  which  he  has  not  only  set  his  heart  but 
staked  the  success  of  his  administration. — New 
York  Times,  Feb.  18,  1930. 


Bold  Policy  Will  Win 

The  London  Naval  Conference  has  reached  a 
point  where  a  substantial  success,  that  is  to  say, 
a  success  which  people  would  recognize,  almost 
certainly  depends  upon  making  some  bold  ad- 
vance in  the  political  organization  of  peace. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  if  Mr.  Hoover  pro- 
posed an  agreement  to  consult  with  the  other 
Powers  in  the  event  of  a  threatened  war,  a 
five-Power  treaty  limiting  all  classes  and  sub- 
stantially reducing  several  classes  would  re- 
sult. We  can  not  believe  that  Mr.  Hoover 
would  regard  such  an  agreement  as  any  thing 
but  desirable.  Yet  he  hesitates  to  propose  it. 
Why  does  he  hesitate?  Is  it  not  obvious  that 
he  is  reluctant  to  face  the  uproar  of  the  isola- 
tionists? 

In  the  mood  which  now  prevails  in  Congress 
he  can  get  nowhere  by  trying  to  avoid  trouble. 
A  defensive  policy  will  simply  be  interpreted 
as  a  sign  of  weakness,  which  in  fact  it  would  be, 
and  would  invite  even  stronger  opposition. 
Mr.  Hoover's  one  hope  is  to  be  bold,  and  by  his 
boldness  to  re-establish  his  leadership,  and 
by  his  leadership  to  rally  his  friends. — New  York 
World,  February  19,  1930. 

Have  a  Few  Senators  Cowed 
Our  Government? 

Why  should  the  United  States,  which  has 
put  itself  so  strongly  behind  the  Kellogg  Treaty 
for  the  Renunciation  of  War,  hesitate  to  promise 
to  confer  to  prevent  a  threatened  war?  Is  the 
Government  still  cowed  by  the  blustering  of  a 
few  Senators?  President  Hoover  may  well  take 
his  courage  in  both  hands  and  move  forward 
along  the  line  of  completing  the  Kellogg  Treaty 
as  Justice  Hughes  has  suggested.  A  bold  step  in 
this  direction  at  this  time  might  give  new  life  to 
the  Conference,  which  was  to  have  been  one  of 
the  outstanding  features  of  the  Hoover  admin- 
istration.— Newark  (N.  /.)  News,  Feb.  18,  1930. 
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*J  ^  X\  Qitizenship  in  1950 

Bound  Table,  July  11,  1930,  Cape  May,  H.J. 

We  axe  trying  to  consider  really  how  the  Society  of  Friends  with  its  religious 
conviction  on  the  question  of  war  can  become  more  effective  in  order  to  affect  the 
trend  of  the  history  of  the  United  States  and  therefore  of  the  world  during  the  next 
20  years.  That  is  what  we  have  been  considering  and  what  I  have  tried  to  do  was  to 
indicate  the  lines  on  which  we  can  work  most  effectively  and  the  objectives  that  we 
should  seek. 

%n  the  first  discussion  we  considered  what  the  forces  are  that  are  working 
against  us,  -  the  forces  that  are  tending  towards  disintegration  and  war,  -  the 
nationalism,  the  imperialism,  the  economic  greed  of  our  times,  the  conflicts  between 
races,  the  "settlements"  that  ape  the  basis  of  irritation  in  Europe,  and  the  •■  .  ; 
struggles  for  supremacy  all  over  the  world,  The  world  is  full  of  trouble,  full  of 
potential  war. 

Then  underneath  you  named  various  great  forces  of  the  universe  that  are  making 
towards  integration  and  peace.  The  trend  of  scientific  invention  is  one.  With  the 
radio  we  annihilate  space  and  make  the  whole  world  momentarily  a  community.  With 
the  airplane  the  oceans  will  gradually  disappear  and  we  shall  find  ourselves  rubbing 
elbows  with  Europe  and  with  Asia  while  cur  communication  if  steadily  improving  with 
Latin  America.  We  are  becoming  more  and  more  one  community  •»  the  world. 

Business  also  is  moving  in  that  direction,  with  these  larger  and  larger  and 
over  larger  mergers  and  the  reaching  out  of  business  firms  not  only  for  the  world  as 
a  market  but  also  into  the  world  as  the  unit  of  production. 

How  can  we  fail  to  see  that  we  are  working  with  the  trend  of  the  universe, 
which  to  me  means  nothing  more  nor  less  than  that  we  are  working  with  God  in  the 
direction  in  which  ho  is  leading.  But  a  porsoix  has  a  very  superficial  view  of  what 
evolution  means  if  he  supposes  that  it  means  that  flod  will  end  war,  God  does  not  do 
anything  alone.  He  works  through  human  instrumentality,  %i  ho  had  been  working 
alone  ho  would  havo  ended  war  long  age  He  waits  until  we  are  ready  to  work  with 
him  and  that  is  why  the  responsibility  on  us  is  so  heavy,  It  is  upon  us  that  the 
responsibility  rests  to  work  with  God  against  these  forces  that  make  for  war  and 
with  these  forces  that  make  for  world  unity, 

So  we  need  to  work  towards  world  organization,  #e  need  to  work  against 
militarism  in  education  because  that  Is  educating  in  exactly  the  opposite  way  from 
that  in  which  we  ought  to  educate  We  need  to  wo*k  for  a  more  profoundly  religious 
interpretation  of  citizenship  because  it  is  in  harmony  with  our  whole  conception  of 
what  the  Society  of  Friends  stands  for  -   God  flrei  always* 

So  our  part  in  the  movement  is  a  rery  *ital  one,  God  will  not  end  way  until  we 
do  it  and  it  is  in  little  things  that  your  effectiveness  will  lie*  August  27  ought 
to  be  observed  as  Pact  Day*  How  that  may  not  mean  much  to  you.  It  will  moan  some 
trouble  if  you  undertake  to  have  August  27  observed  in  your  community  by  a  meeting 
or  by  a  radio  address,  or  in  your  homo  by  inviting  a  group  in  or  whatever  it  may  be. 
All  sorts  of  suggestions  are  in  our  package  of  material  for  Pact  Bay. 
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'And  they  shall  beat  their  sword3  into  plowshares  and  their 
spears  into  pruning  hooks;   nation   shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,   neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more;  but 
they  shall  sit,    every  man  under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig- 
tree;   and  none  shall  make   them  afraid;   for  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  hath  spoken  it.     For  all  the  people  shall  walk, 
every  ore    in  the  name  of  his  God  and  we  shall  walk  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  our  God  for  ever  and  ever. 

— Micah 
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)^.  JX   1"U  1KB  WILL  TO  PEACE 

A  sermon  preached  in  St.  Paul's  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
Sunday,  November  9,  1930- 

W.  Emory  Hartman,  Student  Pastor,  Wesley  Foundation, 
State  College  penna, 

"Blessed  are  the  peace-makers,  for  they  shall  be  called  sons  of  God«  Matthew  5:9. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  flower  of  the  world*  s  youth  was  in  terrific  con- 
tention with  death.     The  theme  of  song,   the  constant  spectre  in  conversation,   the 
lure  of  adventure  was  death.     From  the  blood-red  setting  of  those  ghastly  days 
certain  strong  voices  emerged  with  stinging  phrase  to  taunt  the  grim  reaper.     In- 
to our  books  of  modern  verse  we  have  written  the  barbed  utterance  of  Donald  Hankey, 
«w  cloar  tocsin  of  Joyce  Kilmer,   the  rockless  challenge  of  Charles  Sorley  .   .   . 
So  toe  merry,   so  be  dead",   the  rare  rhythm  of  Rupert  Brooke,  and  the  realism  of 
Hotoert  Service.     "The  dominant  note  of  oratory  and  song  and  poem  was  death.     Death 
was  Holding  undisputed  carnival  across  the  world.     Death!     Deathl     We  thought  in 
terms  of  the  dead.     We  schooled  ourselves  not  to  be  afraid  of  doath.     Wo  wore 
determinod  to  look  doath  out  of  countenance. 

"Of  all  tho  dofiant  words  wo  over  framed  into  a  phrase  liko  a  sharp 
fff  t0  *»  l  at  tho  vory  hoart  of  dQath,   I  beliovo  it  is  cvorywhero  agreed 

fl*?.*!^!0        ?£  ^T  S°!f0r  t00k  prim0  plaC0'    BiS»   8tronS»  braVQ»  <*°an,  !<*«!. 
outstanding,  cultured  youth  throw  that  wonderful  taunt  at  death* 


•I  havo  a  rendezvous  with  Death, 

At  some  disputed  barricade, 

When  Spring  comes  back  with  rustling  shade, 

And  apple  blossoms  fill  the  air; 

I  havo  a  rendezvous  with  Death, 

When  Spring  comes  back,  blue  days  and  fair. 

It  may  be  he  shall  take  my  hand, 

And  load  me  into  his  dark  land, 

And  close  my  eyes,   and  quench  my  breath; 

It  may  bo  I  shall  pass  him  still. 

I  have  a  rendezvous  with  Doath, 

On  some  scarred  slope  of  battered  hill, 

When  Spring  comes  "round  again  this  y^ax, 

And  the  first  meadow-flowers  appoar. 

God  knows  'twere  better  to  bo  deop 

Pillowed  in  silk  and  scented  down, 

Whore  love  throbs  out  in  blissful  sleep, 

Pulse  nigh  to  pulse,  and  breath  to  breath, 

Where  hushed  awakenings  are  dear, 

But,  I've  a  rendezvous  with  Death, 

At  midnight  in  some  flaming  town, 

Whon  Spring  trips  north  again  this  year 

And  I  to  my  pledged  word  am  true, 

I  3hall  not  fail  that  rendezvous. 

1    ■'■     (>»v.  Cur  Scudy.    War  Tlmo  Count).    Oct.  8, 1041 
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.  "Of  all  proposals  for  the  economic;  rehabilitation,  of  the 
.,  world,   I.  know  of  none  which  compares  -in  necessity  or 

importance  with  the  successful  result  of  the  7/orld  Bis-  '  . 

armament  Conference^  ?  -  P'resident  Hoover,  Add-ress  to  the 
,  International  Chamber -of  Commerce,  May  4,   1931.  ' 

•  "The  only  hope  for  the  caMse  of  disarmament,   a  cause  which 

in  some  me: -..ure,.  is  the  cause  of  civilization  itp^lf,    lies       •    .. 
.  in  ah  arouse'd',,  well-orgahized  iand'weil-diree''ted  public  2' 

»  opinion."  -  Senator  Borah,   Hew  York  Times,  Kov.23,   1931.  ,  , 

•  ■-  ■  .„  •  .,-...• 
„.  "  ^Successful  cdh^ferehcJ^s  are^not  arranged 'over night  by  .  . 
.  delegates  sxttihg  behind  closed  doors'.'  These  .delegates  are  . 
«  mere  representatives   of  their  fellow- citizens  and  if  these 

*-  citizens  t;aliej5h£  intelligent,  interest  in,  the.  subject-  matter 

^  •  .     oaf  '$het  $^i;ece$ee-  >   .    .   titeSr-  repre^i^fcfi'ly^s  te.£anpt  aqt             , 

*'••  '  :w'jjt?)  W:§$  a"s.s-tpr^r;ce  and  confidence- -Tthieit;  alone  can,' lead  t'o       .;• 

•"  a  successful:  i'asuev"  -Pierre  Be  L.  Soal,   Department  of   "        '  . 

.  .  State,  :t)c>tobe:r-34y-  1931.                                       ","'  ■• 

"At  the  Disarmament  Conference  as  elsewhere  ■-  and  I  say  this     • 

•  a3  an  old  political"  hand  -  the  "governments  Fill  do  what  the 

•  peoples  want.     If  the  peoples  wpnt  dis.armpme''nt  they  can  have     . 

•  it.     If  they,  will  exert  their  will  they  can  compel  results."     . 
-  Arthur  Henderson,   British  Foreign  Minister,   1931. 


"Overgrown  military  establishments  are,   under  any  form  of  government, 
inauspicious  to  liberty,    and  aye  to  be  regarded  as  particularly -hostile   to  republican 
liberty."  -  George  "Washington,    Farewell  Address. 

■"It  is   really  a  3trange  thing  that  tliere  should  not  bedroom  enough  in  the  world 
jfor  men  to  live  without  cutting"  one  another's  throats."  -  George  Uashington,  June, 
\i788v  '     ". 

"The  spirit  of  this  country  is   totally  adverse  to  a  large  military  force."  - 
.  Thomas  Jefferson. 

"Fear  and  suspicion  will  never  slacken  unless  we   can  halt  competitive  construc- 
tion of  arms.     They  will  never  disappear  unless  we  can  turn  this   tide   toward  actual 
reduction."  -  President  Hoover,  Memorial "Day  Address,   Kay  30,    1929. 


"Connetitive  armaments   constitute   one   of  the  most  dangerous,  contributing  causes 
of  international  suspicion  and  discard  and  are  calculated  eventually  to  lead  to 
war."  -  President  Coolidge,   Message   to  Congress,    1927. 


Ain't  Goin'  To  Study  War  No  More 


Negro  Spiritual,  as  piayed  and  sung  by  lucille  Barrow  Turner. 


PIANO. 


1.  I'm    goin'      to      lay      down  my        bur 

2.  I'm    goin'      to     talk      with         King       Je 
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OBSERVANCE  OF  GOODWILL  DAY 
Kindergarten- Grade  VI 


An  Appeal  from  the  Ages 

Prom  the  murmur  and  the  subtlety  of  suspicion  with  which 

we  vex  one  another, 
Give  us  rest. 
Make  a  new  beginning, 
And  mingle  again  the  kindred  of  the  nations  in  the  alchemy 

of  Love, 
And  with  some  finer  essence  of  forbearance 
Temper  our  mind. 
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— Aristophanes 
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A  RISSPONSI'^!  53ADINS 
PBACB 


By  Robert  T.  Weston 
(From  "The  Christian  Register, ■  March  ?,  1933) 


C 


Behold  the  time  cometh  when  brotherhood  shall  "be 

established  through  all  the  earth, 
And  the   people   shall  lift  up  their  voices   in  song 

for  the  .joy  of  it. 
Response:     And  many,  nations  shall  be  as  one   for  the  ^eace  of 

their  ways: 
Yea,    alTthe  peoples  of  the  earth  shall  be  united 

in  friendship. 

Love   shall  be  judge  over  mankind, 

And  it   shall  no  more  be  said  of  nation*  that  tney 

arc  weak  or  strong, 
For  they  shall  be  judged  by  their  culture  and  not 

by  their  strength. 

Ees-oonse:    Th&  fflsord  afcall  fc*  aa  fis&lsa  at  alym.  aa&  J®"8"" 

The  vessels  a!  wax  Ml  perish,  aM  aojie  atoll  IfflBBaS.. 

Men  shall  toil   together  as  brethren  for  mutual  good. 
And  all  their  labors  shall  be  rich  with  the  beauty 
of  peace. 
Response:     Jhe  memory  of  SK  &&LL  fefl  M  a  ^SB  {£  ?^?f& 
War  shall  utterly  perish  aM  111  5222  M  forgotten. 

Let  the  words  of  thy  mouth  be  messengers  of  goodwill, 
And  thy  hands  know  only  the   implements  of  peace. 
Response :     Let  thy.  .Judgments  be  of  alercg  and  truth  and  tny 
counsel  of  good: 
Thou  *halt  not  know  fear. 

I  will   incline  mine  ear  unto   the  voice  of  love: 

Thou-h  anger  sweep  over  the  earth,  my  voice  and 

my  toil   shall  be  steadfast  for  ^eace. 

Response:     Let  me  no  more  lift  up  my.  hand  aSaiSSj  ■«*  Ametra- 

Though  my  life  be  forfeit,    let  me  neUher  Icill  nor  destroy, 
Neither  let  me   seek  any  manil  b,arm: 

For  as  men  live,    so   shall   their  nation  be. 
Response:     Haw  bj^tiful  uoon  the  mountain,  ap  tne  fgei  pj  njys 

Ihlt  bringeth  good  tidings,    that  Tmblisheth  peace, 
That  brin.reth  rood"  tidings  of.  gfipd. 
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THE  CONTROL  OF  WAR  INDUSTRIES 


X-JX  1908 

.1  f\<OS        &   statement  drawn  up  "by  the 
^  Consultative  Group, 

June.  1933 


the  International 
Geneva. 
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The  members  of  the  International  Group  for  disarmament  have  felt  throughout 
the  Disarmament  Conference  that  an  essential  feature  of  any  Convention  that  may 
be  agreed  on  should  be  provision  for  the  prevention  of  the  abuses  arising,  from 
private  profits  in  armaments  manufacture  and  from  unrestricted  trade  in  arms. 

If  there  should  now  be  adjournment,  or  even  failure,  this  issue  will  become 
more  and  not  less  important.  We  have  plenty  of  evidence  that  public  opinion  all 
over  the  world  is  genuinely  stirred  and  could  be  led  to  insist  on  steps  being  taken 
to  check  the  evil. 

We  believe  that  a  determined  effort  should  be  made,  whatever  the  course  of  the 
Disarmament  Conference,  to  provide  for  the  control  of  manufacture  of  and  trade  in 
arms,  and  the  supervision  thereof  by  a  Permanent  Disarmament  Commission.  These 
measures  should  be  included  in  whatever  Convention  is  arrived  at  by  the  Conference, 
and  if  there  be  prolonged  delay  the  question  of  a  special  Convention  for  this 
purpose  should  be  considered. 

The  Consultative  Group  believes  that  the  elimination  of  private  profits  from 
armaments  manufacture,  together  with  international  supervision  of  State  manufac- 
ture and  of  the  trade  in  armaments  should  be  the  ultimate  aim.  In  view,  however, 
of  the  existing  opposition  to  the  abolition  of  private  manufacture  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  securing  agreement  to  so  drastic  a  measure  at  present,  the  attached 
proposals,  drawn  up  after  careful  study  by  a  Sub- Commit tee  appointed  by  the  Group, 
are  suggested  as  a  first  step.  These  proposals,  the  Sub-Committee  believes,  could 
be  agreed  to  by  the  present  Conference  if  public  opinion  in  the  countries  most 
concerned  with  manufacture  would  make  itself  felt. 

The  Sub-Committee  has  also  prepared  the  enclosed  short  bibliography  of  books 
and  pamphlets  for  the  use  of  interested  organisations.  It  is  preparing  for  a 
more  detailed  study  of  the  question  with  a  view  to  providing  further  information 
and  material. 

The  International  Consultative  Group  appeals  to  all  organisations  working  for 
disarmament  to  bring  this  whole  subject  urgently  before  their  constituencies  with 
a  view 

(1)  to  securing  results  in  the  first  Disarmament  Convention,  and, 

(2)  to  attaining  the  ultimate  objective,  namely  the  complete  suppression 
of  private  profits  from  war  industries. 

Let  us  take  measures  at  once  to  bring  the  war  industries  under  control. 


.      *»„,,.     WMaTimcCoir.m.     Oct.  0, 7041 
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XM  SUiiOOL  SITUATION  IK  OTHER  COUNTRIES 

v.  jX  1908  ji 

.  i  t^^  (From"School  and  Society,"  September  9,  1933) 

*Z 
Professor  I^_  I*  Kan  del,  Columbia  University 

In  a  lecture  which  he  gave  in  Hew  York  a  few  weeks  ago  Dr.  Paul  Monroe, 
now  chancellor  of  the  two  American  colleges  in  Istanbul,  made  the  statement 
that  he  felt  as  if  he  had  come  from  countries  in  the  Hear  East  where  faith 
in  education  is  a  reality  to  the  United  States,  which  seemed  to  be  losing 
this  faith,  All  signs  seem,  indeed,  to  point  to  this  -  that  the  country  which 
from  the  establishment  of  its  present  form  of  government  has  furnished  to  the 
world  the  most  concrete  example  of  a  widespread  belief  in  education  is  at  the 
first  real  test  ready  to  surrender  it.  One  of  the  rocks  upon  which  American 
democracy  has  been  built  is  being  shattered  to  splinters  at  the  first 
repercussions  of  the  depression.  That  some  retrenchment  would  be  inevitable 
was  clear  to  all,  even  to  those  who  knew  that  the  country  as  a  whole  had  not 
been  extravagant  in.  its  educational  expenditures,  which  amounted  to  but  3^ 
of  the  national  annual  income,  but  that  the  firBt  result  of  the  depression 
would  be  an  attack  on  those  who  can  not  help  themselves  -  on  teachers  and 
children  -  was  one  of  the  greatest  surprises  of  the  day.  Hot  only  is  the 
present  attack  on  all  education  under  the  guise  of  fads  and  frills  surprising 
to  those  who  know  that  in  the  United  States  more  than  in  other  countries  the 
provision  of  education  has  followed  the  demands  of  the  public,  not  only  is  it 
a  complete  reversal  of  the  faith  in  education  which  has  been  professed  for  a 
century  and  a  half,  but  the  attack  is  the  more  astonishing  because  it  does  not 
find  a  parallel  in  any   other  countries  in  the  world,  even  in  those  which  have 
"been  under  the  pall  of  depression  for  nearly  a  decade.   I  doubt  whether  there 
is  any  other  country  in  the  world,  except  those  in  which  the  practise  has 
always  been  normal,  where  there  has  been  any  default  in  the  payment  of  teachers 
salaries;  I  know  of  no  country  in  which  children  have  been  deprived  of  their 
right  to  education  by  the  curtailment  of  the  school  year.   ]hmost  of  the 
leading  countries  of  the  world  the  opportunities  for  secondary  education  are 
being  increased,  and  everywhere  it  is  accepted  as  a  definite  policy  that 
whatever  sacrifices  are  being  made  must  not  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the 
rising  generation.  Everywhere  there  is  recognized  the  obligation  of  preparing 
for  better  times  by  retrenching  as  little  as  possible  in  education. 

Other  Countries  Increase  Educational  Opportunities 

In  Bussia,  in  Italy,  in  Turkey,  in  Mexico,  extensive  and  successful 
campaigns  are  being  conducted  to  eliminate  illiteracy  by  the  provision  of 
schools  for  the  young  and  for  the  old.   In  France  the  proposal  to  extend  the 
period  of  compulsory  school  attendance  to  fourteen  with  the  addition  of 
compulsory  part-time  education  beyond  is  being  seriously  entertained.  The 
opportunities  for  post-elementary  education  are  being  increased  in  Italy  and 
in  France,  and  in  the  latter  country  fees  in  the  traditional  secondary  schools, 
the  lycees  and  colleges,  began  in  1929  to  be  abolished  year  by  year,  and  it  is 
expected  from  an  announcement  made  by  the  Minister  of  National  Education, 
M.  A.  de  Monzie,  that  the  process  of  abolition  would  be  speeded  up  and  fees 
be  abolished  this  year.  Teachers'  salaries  in  Prance  have  been  periodically 
readjusted  since  1918  to  the  cost  of  living,  the  school  term  has  not  been 
curtailed,  and  no  school  has  been  closed  except  under  conditions  which  would 
have  been  justifiable  in  normal  times.  Because  there  has  always  been  an 
adjustment  between  supply  and  demand,  there  are  no  unemployed  teachers. 
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THE  SCHOOL  SITUATION  IN  OTHER  CQUNTBIES 
\V  1  Q08      (From "School  and  Society,"  September  9,  1933) 

Professor  I.  L.  Kan del,  Columbia  University 

In  a  lecture  which  he  gave  in  Hew  York  a  few  weeks  ago  Dr.  Paul  Monroe, 
now  chancellor  of  the  two  American  colleges  in  Istanbul,  made  the  statement 
that  he  felt  as  if  he  had  come  from  countries  in  the  Near  East  where  faith 
in  education  is  a  reality  to  the  United  States,  which  seemed  to  be  losing 
this  faith.  All  signs  seem,  indeed,  to  point  to  this  -  that  the  country  which 
from  the  establishment  of  its  present  form  of  government  has  furnished  to  the 
world  the  most  concrete  example  of  a  widespread  belief  in  education  is  at  the 
first  real  test  ready  to  surrender  it.  One  of  the  rocks  upon  which  American 
democracy  has  been  built  is  being  shattered  to  splinters  at  the  first 
repercussions  of  the  depression.  That  some  retrenchment  would  be  inevitable 
was  clear  to  all,  even  to  those  who  knew  that  the  country  as  a  whole  had  not 
been  extravagant  in  its  educational  expenditures,  which  amounted  to  but  3$ 
of  the  national  annual  income,  but  that  the  first  result  of  the  depression 
would  be  an  attack  on  those  who  can  not  help  themselves  r  on  teachers  and 
children  -  Was  one  of  the  greatest  surprises  of  the  day.  Not  only  is  the 
present  attack  on  all  education  under  the  guise  of  fads  and  frills  surprising 
to  those  who  know  that  in  the  United  States  more  than  in  other  countries  the 
provision  of  education  has  followed  the  demands  of  the  public,  not  only  is  it 
a  complete  reversal  of  the  faith  in  education  which  has  been  professed  for  a 
century  and  a  half,  but  the  attack  is  the  more  astonishing  because  it  does  not 
find  a  parallel  in  any  other  countries  in  the  world,  even  in  those  which  have 
been  under  the  pall  of  depression  for  nearly  a  decade.   I  doubt  whether  there 
is  any  other  country  in  the  world,  except  those  in  which  the  practise  has 
always  been  normal,  where  there  has  been  any  default  in  the  payment  of  teachers' 
salaries;  I  know  of  no  country  in  which  children  have  been  deprived  of  their 
right  to  education  by  the  curtailment  of  the  school  year.   Bimost  of  the 
leading  countries  of  the  world  the  opportunities  for  secondary  education  are 
being  increased,  and  everywhere  it  is  accepted  as  a  definite  policy  that 
whatever  sacrifices  are  being  made  must  not  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the 
rising  generation.  Everywhere  there  is  recognized  the  obligation  of  preparing 
for  better  times  "by  retrenching  as  little  as  nossible  in  education. 

Other  Countries  Increase  Educational  Opportunities 

In  Bussia,  in  Italy,  in  Turkey,  in  Mexico,  extensive  and  successful 
campaigns  are  being  conducted  to  eliminate  illiteracy  by  the  provision  of 
schools  for  the  young  and  for  the  old.   In  France  the  proposal  to  extend  the 
period  of  compulsory  school  attendance  to  fourteen  with  the  addition  of 
compulsory  part-time  education  "beyond  is  being  seriously  entertained.  The 
opportunities  for  post-elementary  education  are  being  increased  in  Italy  and 
in  France,  and  in  the  latter  country  fees  in  the  traditional  secondary  schools, 
the  lycees  and  colleges,  began  in  1929  to  be  abolished  year  by  year,  and  it  is 
expected  from  an  announcement  made  fcy  the  Minister  of  National  Education, 
M.  A.  de  Monzie,  that  the  process  of  abolition  would  be  speeded  up  and  fees 
be  abolished  this  year.  Teachers'  salaries  in  France  have  been  periodically 
readjusted  since  1918  to  the  cost  of  living,  the  school  term  has  not  been 
curtailed,  and  no  school  has  been  closed  except  under  conditions  which  would 
have  been  justifiable  in  normal  times.  Because  there  has  always  been  an 
adjustment  between  supply  and  demand,  there  are  no  unemployed  teachers. 
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A  LITANY  0?  GCODWITL  A2B  FgftCB 

Prepared  for  a  combined  service  - 
Young  People's  Hi  vis1'  ma  of  Central 
Baptist  Church  School,   Hartford,   Conn.,    1933. 

* 
* 

Leader:  We  look  for  a  City  whic!  hath  foundations,  whose  Builder 
and  Maker  is  God. 
Yet  have  we  not  forgotten  that  In  this  city  all  must  have  a 
share,  including  those  races  which  we  are  accustomed  to  term 
backward? 
Response: Have  we  not  failed  to  realize  the  contribution  which  every  race 
can  make  to  true  civilization? 
Have  we  not  been  guilty  of  limiting  our  gifts  of  friendship 

to  men  and  women  whose  skin l  match  our  own  in  color? 

Leader:  we  look  for  a  City  which  hath  foundations,  whose  Builder  and 
Maker  is  God. 
Yet  do  we  not  see  it  still  only  in  terms  of  our  nwn  national 
ideals? 
Response :Have  we  allowed  national  prejudices, .  fears  and  hatreds  to 
inflame  our  minds  and  warp  our  judgments? 
Have  we  not  been  ready  to  answer  offence  with  offence, 

violence  with  violence  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  war? 

Leader:  That  the  city  of  God  may  be  built,  we  are  firmly  resolved  to 
love  all  men  as  our  brothers, 
To  see  in  all  men,  of  whatever  race  or  color,  heirs  of  the 
Kingdom  to  be,  joint  builders  rlth  U3  of  the  City  of  God: 

All:     We  are  firmly  resolved: 

To  do  all  in  our  power  to  pretsnt  the  exploitation  of 
weaker  races  by  stronger,  particularly  by  our  own..... 

We  are  firmly  resolved: 

To  live  in  the  vision  of  a  vror  .d-wide  friendship,  and  to 
look  upon  our  own  nation  as  out  one  of  a  great  family 

We  are  firmly  resolved: 

To  let  no  fear  of  friend  or  foe  unnerve  us,  as  we  labor  for 
Peace  in  the  world. 

(From  Songs  of  Worship) 
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March  26,  1934. 


To  The  President, 

White  House,  X-  J  X  190  3 

Washington,  D.  C. 


.Hy^f 


Dear  Mr.  President: 

We  have  appreciated  the  continuing  effort  of  our  Government  to  achieve 
the  greatest  possible  measure  of  world  disarmament  at  the  Geneva  Conference, 
the  proclamation  of  the  rtgood  neighbor"  policy  by  you  as  our  national 
policy,   and  its  effective  and  successful  expression  through  Secretary  Hull 
at  Montevideo  improving  notably  our  relations  with  the  Latin  .American  States. 
We  strongly  support  your  proposal  for  universal  non-aggression  pacts. 
We  welcome  the  recent  exchange  of  notes  with  the  Japanese  Government 
as  of  marked  importance. 

At  the  same  time,   we  cannot  but  view  with  grave  concern   the 
inadequacy  of  the  efforts  our  Government  is  putting  forth  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  in  comparison  with  its  tremendous  and  competitive 
expenditures  in  preparation  for  war. 

Preparation  for  war  has  never  brought  peace  nor  security  to  any  nation. 
As  we  read  history  it  appears  that  we  were  drawn  into  the  World  War  by 
our  trade,  primarily  in  munitions,  with  the  warring  States,   and  not  through 
any  lack  of  preparedness  nor  through  any  international  commitments, 
unless  it  were  the  debts  whi«h  the  allied  nations  owed  us  for  munitions. 
We  fear  that  if  another  great  war  should  break  out  either  in  Europe  or 
in  Asia,  unless  conditions  are  changed  fundamentally,  history  would 
repeat  itself. 

Accordingly,   we  urge  upon  our  Government   that   the  care  that  has 
Tieen  given  to  the  formulation  of  a  program  of  domestic  economic  recovery 
b»  now  given  to  formulating  a  more  adequate  foreign  policy.     We  believe 
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k!  tC  4*    WHAT  WE  COULD  DO  WITH  WORLD  WAR  COSTS 

\Vv*n 

Excerpt   from  an  editorial  in  the  Akron 
(Ohio)   Beacon  Journal.   April  4,1934 

...In  view  of  this  growth  of  war  sentiment  Dr.   Nicholas  Murray  Butler,    of  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  Universal  Peace,   has  chosen  a  timely  moment   to  briug 
forward  a  solemn  warning  against  those  who  plot  war,   as  well  as  an  exnioio  ol 
how  directly  the  loss,    the   suffering  and  the  distress  which  nations  are  now 
enduring  are  the  effect  of  the  Wo rid, war. 

Dr.  3utler  shows  that   according  to  the  best    statistics  obtainable   the  World 
war  cost  30,000,000  lives  and  $400,000,000,000  in  property.     If  that  four 
hundred  billions  had  been  put   to  constructive  use   it  would  have  built  a  $2,500 
house  and  furnished  this  house  with  $1,000  worth  of  furniture,   and  placed  it 
on  five  acres  of  land  worth  $100  an  acre  and  given  all  Ithis   to  eacn  and  every 
family  in  the  United  States,    Canada,  Australia,   England,   Wales,    Ireland, 
Scotland,    Trance,  Belgium,    Germany  and  Russia. 

After  doing  this  there  would  lave  been  enough  money  left  to  give  to  each 
city  of  20^000  inhabitants  and  over  in  all  the  countries  named  a  $5,000,000 
library  and  a  $10,000,000  university. 

Aid  then   out  of  the  balance  we  would  have  still  sufficient  money  to   set 
aside  a  sum  of  5  per  cent   interest  rhich  would  pay  for  all  time  to  come 
a  $1,000  yearly   salary  each  for  an  army  of  125,000  teachers,    and  in  addition 
to  this  pay  the  same   salary  to  each  of   an  army  of  125,000  nurses, 

And  after  having  done  all  this,  we  could  still  have  enough  left  out  of  our 
$400,000,000,000  to  buy  up  all  of  France  and  Belgium,    and  everything  of 
value  that  France  and  Belgium  possess;    that   is,   every  French  and  Belgian  farm, 
home,   factory,    church,    railroad,    street  cor  —  in  fact,   everything  oi   value 
in  those  two  countries  in  1914. 

Dr.  Butler  regrets  that   these  figures  even,   while  of  "astronomical  proportion, ■ 
do  not  tell  the  whole   stor~.     He  says  they  take  no  account  of  the  stupendous 
addition  to  these  losses  which  have  been  and  are  the   result  of  the  economic 
international  war  which  is   raging  today  with  great  violence.     Unless  the 
world's  leadership  and  the  world's  stat ssnanshlp  can  bring  that  economic 
war  to  a  ouicl:  end,    it  must  result  and  can  only  result   in  happenings  which 
in   effect  "constitute  both  national  and  international  economic  suicide. 
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Additional  copies  may  be  secured  from 

Youth  Movement  for  World  Recovery 
532  -  17th  St.,  H.  W., 
Washington,  D,  C. 


WAR  DEBTS 


As  of  June  15,  1934 

by. 

Florence  Brewer  Boeckel 


Six  years  ago,  Andrew  .7.   Mellon,   as  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury*,    said:    "The  entire  foreign  debt  i_s  not 
worth  as  much  to  the  United  States  in  dolI?rs  and 
cents  as  a  pro speroua  gurone  as  a  customer." 


Lewis  f.  Doufilae,  Director  of  the  Budget, 
speaking  in  Hewark  on  June  27,  1934,  before  the 
•Choose  a  Career"  (Conference,  in  response  to  a 
Question  as  to  huw  much  the  burden  of  the  American 
taxpayer  would  be  relieved  if  foreign  governments 
paid  their  debts  to  this  country,  said:       If  the 
foreign  governments  had  paid  their  debts,  it 
probably  would  have  intensified  the  chaos  in  inter- 
national trade,  diminished  cur  profitable  ability 
'  <<  produce  and  possibly  increased  the  burden  on  the 
srican  taxpayer  rather  than  diminished  It. 
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national  Council  for  Prevention  of  war 
i'      53T-17th  St.,  ■TTashin!=rtonf   P.C. 
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\y^>  NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  PARENTS  AND  TEACHERS 

1201-16th  St.,  H.I.,  Washington,  D.C. 

-*35  Resolutions  (The  1936  resolutions  contained  none  on  peace  and  war) 

We  urge  parents  to  recognize  the  harm  that  comes  to  children  from  toys 


^ 


and  playthings  that  incite  to  war  and  crime,  and  to  the  emulation  of  gangsters.... 

"We  "Welieve  that  the  continued  success  of  our  democratic  form  of  government  de- 
pends upon  our  children  learning  to  think  independently.  To  learn  this,  it  is 
essential  that  the  teachers  of  our  schools  present  to  the  children,  in  a  way  that 
is  fair  and  unemotional,  all  sides  of  controversial  questions  that  are  within  the 
mental  grasp  of  the  group  >eing  taught.,... 

"The  security  of  the  very  existence  of  this  and  of  other  nations  depends  upon  a 
peaceful  method  of  settling  international  disputes.  We,  therefore,  urge  parent- 
teacher  associations  to  cooperate  with  other  agencies  in  their  efforts  to  suppress 
activities  which  foment  war;  to  take  the  profit  out  of  the  manufacture  of  munitions 
and  other  war  materials;  and,  to  unite  in  a  determined  effort  to  develop  in  chil- 
dren and  in  youth  an  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  friendliness  and  justice 
among  nations  as  bases  for  world  peace." 

PLAN  OF  WORK  FOR  1934-37. 
OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  0ONSRESS  OF  PARENTS  AND  TEACHERS 

Mrs,  A.  H.  Reeve,  National  Chairman 
124  W.  Highland  Ave.,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

As  Approved  July.  1934 
Functions  and  Scope  of  Committee 

1.  To  establish  contacts  with  similar  committees  in  other  organizations  and 
promote  cooperation  for  common  objectivesfunder  approval  of  the  National  Board. 

2.  To  act  as  liaison  group  between  the  Congress  and  the  International  Federation 
of  Home  and  School,  reporting  to  the  international  Federation,  Congress  material, 
and  activities  of  worldwide  interest,  and  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  international  activities  to  be  considered  for  indorsement  or 
cooperation. 

3.  To  promote  adult  education  in  international  understanding  and  inter— racial 
relations  (noncontroversial),  since  the  attitude  of  children  depends  upon  tho 
adults  who  create  it  through  their  personal  prejudices. 

4.  To  study  and  cooperate  with  the  teaching  of  the  subject  of  world  relationships 
aa  it  appears  in  the  school  curriculum,  and  to  encourage  the  extension  of  this 
type  of  instruction. 

5.  To  encourage  the  national,  state,  and  local  observance  of  "World  Goodwill  Day," 
on  or  about  May  18,  to  the  end  that  friendly  attitudes  may  be  developed  through 
the  enjoyment  of  plays,  tableaux,  and  pageants  promoting  race  acquaintance,  and 
a  program  enriched  by  the  contributions  made  in  the  music,  folk  songs,  dances, 
and  art  of  various  nations. 


L 


6.     To  promote  a  general  recognition  of  the  interdependence  of  nations  as  a 

foundation  for  all  efforts  for  peace,    since  we  need  peace  for  our  prosperity 
as  a  people,  instead  of  war  for  the  advantage  of  its  profiteers. 
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V.  J\  ^    ^  UNITED  STATES  SENATE 

,\5iV>   "  Special  Committee 

Investigating  the  Monitions  Industry 

October  18,  1934. 
EOE  RELEASE  FRIDAY,  October  19.  7.934. 

Upon  his  return  from  a  brief  vacation  and  from  vrork  at  the  New  York  Office, 
Stephen  Raushenbush,  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Monitions  Committee,  offered  a 
brief  statement  of  21  things  which  had  interested  him  personally  during  the  first 
munitions  hearings. 

"They  are  not  the  things  which  made  the  sensations  of  the  moment.  They  may, 
perhaps,  have  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  midst  of  the  bribery  testimony  and  the 
mention  of  famous  names.  They  are,  I  believe,  things  of  more  lasting  importance. 

HMy  feeling  about  the  importance  of  these  matters  is,  however,  a  purely 
personal  and  unofficial  reaction." 

1.  The  private  reports  coming  to  us  that  the  safety  of  some  of  the  agents 
of  American  arms  companies  will  not  be  protected  in  South  America  after  their 
way  of  doing  business  was  exposed. 

2.  The  admission  by  the  man  whom  Europe  considers  to  be  America's  foremost 
industrialist,  that  the  activities  of  his  company  in  a  friendly  and  peaceful 
South  American  country  would,  if  exposed  by  the  Committee,  lead  to  rioting  and 
the  destruction  of  life  and  property  there.  That  seemed  to  me  an  admission  that 
the  munitions  companies  are  more  powerful  than  they  should  be;  also  that  they  are 
doing  things  they  have  no  right  to  do. 

3.  The  failure  of  other  countries  to  realize  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  not  subordinate  to  the  executive  branch  of  the  United  States 
Government,  and  does  not  have  to  answer  to  any  part  of  the  executive  branch  for 
evidence  produced  in  its  hearings. 
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By  Charlotte  C.  Jones 
(The  Pilgrim  Elementary  Teacher,  Bee.  1934) 

Do  you  sometimes  wonder  what  other  churches  are  doing  at  Christmas 
time?  Last  year  our  group  had  an  original  program  arranged  "by  the  organ- 
ist. It  consisted  of  Madonnas,  and  their  real  tallies,  dressed  in  the 
costumes  of  different  countries.  Carols  were  sung  from  the  lands  repre- 
sented, and  something  was  told  of  their  customs.  Starting  with  the  manger 
scene,  the  sequence  went  on  to  other  countries,  and  ended  with  a  glimpse 
into  an  American  home  on  Christmas  Eve.  This  gave  us  an  idea  for  doing 
something  as  interesting  for  this  year,  making  use  of  different  customs 
and  carols  around  the  world.  And  what  a  wealth  of  material  was  found  along 
this  line  J  Let  us  take  a  peep  into  just  one  of  the  "books. 

It  is  called  "Christmas  Everywhere"  and  was  written  and  compiled  "by 
Elizabeth  H.  Sechrist,  illustrated  with  charming  colored  plates  by  Guy  Pry. 
It  seems  that  a  group  of  boys  and  girls  waiting  for  their  story  hour  at  a 
public  library  got  into  a  discussion,  as  boys  and  girls  sometimes  do,  about 
the  reality  of  Santa  Claus.  This  led  to  a  search  into  the  beliefs  and  cus- 
toms of  different  lands,  and  such  a  wealth  of  material  was  found  about 
Santa,  Pelznickel,  Tomten,  St.  Nicholas,  or  the  Christ-Child,  that  it  was 
decided  to  make  a  book  out  of  it  for  other  boys  and  girls;  for  it  was  dis- 
covered that  wherever  children  had  the  belief  and  spirit  of  Santa  in  their 
hearts,  there  he  was  found. 

The  first  chapter  starts  in  Bethlehem  and  tells  us  something  of  Christ- 
mas there  with  its  religious  ceremonies.  Then  we  are  whisked  over  to  Italy 
to  visit  a  family  gathered  about  the  Presepio  or  manger  with  its  carved 
wooden  figures  of  Mary,  Joseph,  the  Christ-Child,  and  all  the  other  little 
figures  you  have  in  your  creche  at  home.  Flowers  take  the  place  of  ever- 
green decorations,  bagpipes  axe  played  by  shepherds,  and  the  Urn  of  Pate 
is  brought  in  from  which  presents  are  drawn.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening 
come  the  Christmas  Eve  services  in  the  churches,  with  music,  flowers,  and 
the  Grand  Procession  of  officials  in  their  colorful  vestments.  They  carry 
the  Bambino  or  Christ-Child  about  for  all  to  see  and  touch:  then,  as  the 
bells  toll  midnight,  they  place  the  figure  in  the  manger  at  the  altar. 
There  is  no  Santa  Claus  in  Italy  just  like  ours,  but  there  is  La  Befana, 
a  stern  old  woman  who  enters  each  home  on  Twelfth  Night,  the  Eve  of  Epiphany 
when  the  Wise-men  brought  gifts  to  the  Babe.  She  slips  down  the  chimney 
and  into  the  room  where  the  stockings  are  hung,  carrying  a  cane  in  one  hand 
and  a  bell  in  the  other,  for  vhich  the  children  eagerly  listen  as  a  warning 
to  be  off  to  bed.  For  the  good  there  are  gifts;  but  for  the  bad  boys  and 
girls,  only  bags  of  ashs«  are  left  J 

Next  we  visit  Serbia,  to  see  how-  Christmas  is  celebrated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Blue  Danube.  Here  the  customs  are  very  different  from  any  you  have 
ever  heard  of  before,  with  the  pig  roasted  out  in  the  courtyard  and  supper 
eaten  on  the  floor  instead  of  at  the  table  as  usual.  The  Badnyak,  or  Yule 
log,  is  kept  blazing  all  night  long,  on  Christmas  Eve,  for  it  is  very  bad 
luck  to  let  it  go  outi 
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THE  COST  OF  2AR 


The  Army.    The  Navy 
And  The  National  Bud^e  t 
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jncreasoa  for  Army  and  Naxy. 

$454,349,700  is  authorized  under  the  present  general 
and  emergency  budget  for  expenditure  by  the  Navy 
in  1935  -  a  figure  higher  than  for  any  year 
since  1921. 

$245,983,OT2  is  the  estimated  appropriation  for 
193d  for  the  military  activities  of  the  War  De~ 
partment.     This  is  an  increase  of  $28,935,345 
over  the  authorized  obligations  of  $217,047,327 
for  1934. 

Grants  from  the  Public  forks  Emergency  Fund  up  to 
January  1,   1934,  were  as  fellows: 


Navy 

Army 


$274,765,524 
$95,377,050 


Decreases  in  Other  Departmenta 

123*  1935 

State  Department    $12*279,719  $11,042,098 

Children ' s  Bureau      344,000  337,030 

Office  of  Education  $11,422,700  St64e|ll0 
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National  Council  for  Prevention  of  Jar 
532-17th  St.,   Washington,   D.C. 
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WHERE  OUR  FOOD  PLANTS  COME  FROM 

X-JX  1908 

Elmer  D.  Llerrill 
Director,  New  York  Botanical  Garden 

(Taken  From  THE  GIRL  SCOUT  LEADER,  January,  1935) 

It  is  an  obvious  fact  that  all  cultivated  plants  and  all  domesticated  animals 
were  derived  from  wild  ancestors.   The  average  individual,  however,  scarcely 
realizes  that  agriculture  is  a  very  ancient  art,  and  that  every  basic  plant  now 
cultivated  for  food  was  already  in  cultivation,  somewhere  in  the  world,  at  the 
dawn  of  recorded  history.  The  same  statement  applies  equally  well  to  our 
domesticated  animals  which  are  likewise  very  ancient  in  domestication.  It  was  not 
until  after  the  discovery  of  America  in  1492  and  the  voyage  of  Magellan  around  the 
world  in  1520  that  the  interchange  of  economic  plants  and  animals  between  the 
eastern  and  western  hemispheres  commenced.  Although  primitive  man  reached  practi- 
cally all  parts  of  the  world  where  conditions  were  favorable  to  his  continued 
existence,  he  did  not,  as  he  advanced  in  culture,  transmit  his  cultivated  plants 
and  domesticated  animals  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  hemisphere  except  in  a  very 
few  cases.  In  other  words,  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  formed  barriers  to  trans- 
oceanic communications  between  America  and  Eurasis  until  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

The  cultivated  food  plants  and  domesticated  animals  form  the  basis  of 
agriculture,  and  agriculture  is  basic  to  civilization.  While  modern  man  has 
greatly  improved  his  cultivated  plants,  increased  their  yields,  and  extended  their 
ranges,  he  has  not  add?d  a  single  important  one  to  the  long  list  of  species 
selected  and  domesticated  by  our  remote  ancestors. 

We  seldom  give  a  thought  to  the  sources  of  our  basis  food  plants;  when, 
where,  and  by  whom  they  were  first  cultivated;  and  how,  when  and  by  whom  they 
were  disseminated.  If  we  think  of  corn,  we  are  likely  to  think  of  Iowa,  or  some 
other  producing  region;  if  wheat,  Dakota  or  Minnesota.  We  are  influenced  by  our 
current  knowledge  of  the  chief  producing  area3  as  far  as  our  own  markets  are 
concerned.  But  where  did  these  plants  originate? 

If  we  examine  the  origins  of  cultivated  plants  we  soon  learn  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  several  hundred  cultivated  species  came  originally  from  certain 
very  restricted  parts  of  the  world.  Much  of  Europe,  a  large  part  of  Asia,  most  ■ 
of  Africa,,  all  of  North  America  north  of  Mexico,  and  all  of  Australia  contributed  ' 
little  or  nothing  of  importance,  although  all  of  these  regions  support  a  varied 
native  vegetation.   Most  of  the  cultivated  species  are  natives  of  definitely 
limited  areas,  some  in  America,  some  in  the  Old  World,  and  the  most  important 
food  plants  originally  occurred  as  native  species  in  or  near  those  regions  that 
developed  the  earlier  civilizations.  As  outstanding  centers  of  both  the  origins 
of  cultivated  plants,  of  domesticated  animals,  and  of  early  high  civilizations,  we 
may  mention  the  high  lands  of  Mexico,  Bolivia,  and  Peru  in  America,  certain  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean  basin  in  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  central  Asia,  and  certain  parts 
of  India  and  China  in  Asia.   It  is  from  these  restricted  areas  that  most  of  our 
important  food  plants  and  domesticated  animals  came,  and  it  is  these  same  relative^ 
limited  regions  that  produced  the  several  ancient  civilizations.  In  Mexico  the 
basic  foods  were  maize  qt   Indian  ccrn,  the  sweet  potato,  beans,  squashes,  pumpkins, 
tomato,  pepper;  in  Bolivia  and  Peru,  the  potato,  lima  bean,  some  forms  of  common 
beans.   In  the  various  centers  of  Eurasia  the  most  important  primitive  foods  were 
the  true  cereals,  such  as  v/heat,  barley,  rye,  3orghum,  sats,  millet,  rice,  buck- 
wheat, and  most  of  our  temperate  zone  vegetables  and  fruits. 
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THAIE  ESSENTIAL  JJ  U.S.   IS  TO  HBSCUE 
ITS  EC01ICMIC  STATUS 


Francis  B^  Sayre 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State 

(Statement  to  Associated  Press,  May  5,    1935) 

We  cannot  set  ourself  up  as  a  hermit  nation. 

If  the  American  standard  of  living  is  to  be  maintained,   we  must  trade. 

How  long  would  the  people   of  the  United  States  he  willing  to  go  without 
coffee?     Last  year  we   imported  $133,154,000  worth  of  coffee.     How  long  would 
we  be  willing  to  go  without  rubber?     We   imported  last  year  $101,133,000  worth 
of  rubber. 

Are  we  ready  to  forego  the  use   of  tin,    or  to  give  up  using  silk,    or  tea, 
or  bananas,    or  chocolates?      Is   it  going  to  profit  us  and  add  to  our  material 
welfare   to  cease   importing  the  vast  quantities  which  we  now  are  using  and 
which  we  need  of  nickel,   manganese  and  tungsten  ore,    or  newsprint  and  paper 
of  innumerable  raw  materials? 

Is  it  going  to  raise  the  American  standard  of  living  to  shut  these 
necessary  materials   out  of  the   country? 

We  must  trade . 

Cites  Exports 

Elimination  of  foreign  markets  would  have  detrimental  effects   on  in- 
dustry and  agriculture .     Even  in  1933,  when  our  foreign  salrs  had  sadly 
shrunken,   we  exported  abroad  66  per  cent  of  our  cotton,    39  per  cent  of  our 
leaf  tobacco,   25  per  cent  of  our  lard,  35  per  cent  of  our  prepared  milk,   28 
per  cent  of  our  canned  fruits,   46  per  cent  of  our  dried  fruits,   58  per  cent 
of  our   turpentine,    34  per  cent  of  our  lubricating  oil,   37  per  cent  of  our  air- 
craft engines  and  parts,   16  per  cent  of  all  classes   of  industrial  machinery, 
41  per  cent  of  our  refined  cotton  and  71  per  cent  of  our  resin. 

Do  you  see  what  that  means  translated  into  terms  of  human  labor?  Cur 
national  enonomy  has  been  geared  to  support  millions  of  workers  in  occupa- 
tions which  have  come   to  be  vitally  dependent  on  foreign  markets. 

Huge  Land  Area  Involved. 

If  we  should  eliminate   our  foreign  markets  we  should  have   to  retire  about 
8,500,000  acres  of  wheat  land,   about  22,800,000  acres  of  cotton  land,   about 
665,000  acres  of  tobacco  land,    about  9,150,000  acres  of  corn  land  needed  for 
raising  hogs  and  over  7,000,000  acres   of  land  needed  for  horses   to  work  these 
lands. 

In  other  words,  we  would  have  to  retire  over  40,000,000  acres  of  average 
farm  land  and  let  it  go  back  to  weed  and  forests.  This  land  today  supports  a 
farm  population  of  acme  3,200,000  people. 

In  the   industrial   field  an  even  larger  problem  presents  itself.     Estimates 
indicate  the  industrial  pnpulation  directly  dependent  upon  oxport  sales  U  ««• 
than  twice  as  large  as   that  engaged  in  agriculture.     J""™*1^  ^^.J*08 
,*  .*««♦.  7  finn.nno  -  rnakin*  in  all  a  population  of  over  10,000,000  people 
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THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  FOR  PREVENTION  Ojf  WAS  y 

0  " 

0  532  Seventeenth  Street,  N.  W. 

P 
Y  (^Washington,  D.  C. 

June  8,  1935 


The  Americanism  Committee 
Atlanta  Post  No.  1 
The  American  Legion 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

Gentlemen: 

You  have  been  repeatedly  advised  that  you  are  circulating  false  statements 
concerning  the  National  Council  for  Prevention  of  War  as  well  as  other  organ- 
izations. A  copy  of  your  letter  addressed  to  "Sixty  Southern  Citizens"  has  just 
"been  sent  to  me.  It  contains  the  same  false  statements  that  you  made  regarding 
our  organization  when  you  attacked  our  honored  colleague,  Jeanette  Rankin.  Why 
do  you  repeat  falsehoods  when  a  postcard  to  your  own  representative  in  Washington 
or  your  national  headquarters  in  Indianapolis  would  give  you  the  facts? 

Seymour  Waldman  is  not  and  never  has  been  and  never  will  be  the  "executive 
head"  of  the  National  Council  for  Prevention  of  War.  The  National  Council  for 
Prevention  of  War  is  not  and  never  has  been  a  "protege  of  the  notorious  Garland 
Fund. "  We  have  never  received  one  dollar  from  the  Garland  Pund, 

It  is  unworthy  of  a  Committee  that  is  set  up  to  promote  "Americanism"  to 
circulate  lies  known  to  be  such. 

I  enclose  a  sketch  of  the  National  Council  for  Prevention  of  War  as  it  is. 
Attack  us  if  you  please.  But  tell  the  truth* 

I  am  sending  copies  of  this  letter  to  your  legislative  representative  in 
Washington,  Colonel  John  Thomas  Taylor  and  to  your  National  Headquarters. 

Very  sincerely, 

(Signed)  Frederick  J.  Libby, 
Executive  Secretary 

FJL:H 
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Commander  y^  .  |^  v^~  h  (/ 

Kenneth  R.  Murrll  ^ 

THE   AMERICAS   LEGION 

Atlanta  Post  No.l 
Jesse  S.  Hall,  Adjutant 
18  Auburn  Avenue,  N.  W. 
Walnut  5515 

ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 

June  13th,  1935. 

Mr.  Frederick  J.  Libby, 

Executive  Secretary, 

National  Council  for  Prevention  of  War, 

532  Seventeenth  Street,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  S^r: 

Responding  to  your  letter  of  June  8th,  last: 

Your  outfit  and  ours  do  not  speak  the  same  language.  We're  not  going  to 
argue  with  you.  We're  going  to  tell  the  folks,  especially  the  folks  in  Georgia. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  distimpered  intellect  who  would  fail  to  appreciate  that 
the  only  effective  effort  to  maintain  the  peace  must  come  from  those  established 
agencies  of  government  provided  "by  our  Constitution.  No  organized  society  since 
the  beginning  of  time  has  had  fewer  wars  and  none  has  had  "better  government.  The 
best  social  order  of  which  the  race  is  capable  has  been  free  to  develope  under 
constitutional  government  such  as  we  have  had. 

You  radicals  want  this  country  to  assume  the  status  of  a  dehorned  "bull  in 
a  herd  of  Texas  longhorns.  We  are  not  afraid  of  your  "getting  away"  with  this 
foolish  philosophy  "but  you  hook  too  much  "border-line"  radicalism  with  your  program 
to  go  unnoticed.  Someone  here  and  there  might  "believe  something  you  say. 

Your  "honored  colleague,  Jeanette  Rankin"  once  had  decent  audiences  in 
Georgia  bub  she  will  have  rough  sailing  hence-forward*  We  have  very  carefully 
catalogued  the  hybred  breed  of  the  A.C.L.U.  (the  lengthened  shadow  of  the 
anarchists  of  1884  and  the  I.W.W.  of  recent  years)  and  you  are  welcome  to  the 
lousy  folks  in  Georgia  who  will  follow  them. 

Thanks  for  the  sketch.  We  are  going  to  attack  it  plenty.  The  Elks,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Junior  Order  United 
American  Mechanics,  theSpanish  War  Veterans,  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  Georgia  Department  of  the 
American  Legion,  the  Georgia  Department  American  Legion  Auxiliary,  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  of  the  World  War  have  each  com- 
mitted their  local  Posts,  Camps  and  Unites  to  assist  in  this.  This  covers  159 
of  the  159  counties  of  Georgia. 

Copies  of  this  letter  are  going  to  Col.  John  Thomas  Taylor,  Legislative 
Representative  of  the  Legion,  and  to  the  National  Americanism  Chairman  at 
Indianapolis. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)    Kenneth  R.  Murrell,  Commander 
Atlanta  Post  #1 
r;::\   ckv  The  Department  of  Georgia 

:I     The  American  Legion 
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,  l^fixcerpts  from  a  report  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  League  of  Nations 
Union,   London,  June,   1935) 
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Science  is  international  and  supernational.     Mathematics  and  science  are 
the  most  obvious  examples  of  the  pure  type  of  knowledge:  knowledge  which  is 
immediately  of  more  thnn  national  import.     Yet  the  science  of  any  period  can- 
not help  being  influenced  by  the  national  and  international  structure  of  the 
time.     Although  it  transcends  national  boundaries,  and  always  tends  to  inter- 
national importance,    it  may  yet  be  used  for  purely  nationalistic  ends.     The 
most  obvious  of  these  is  war,   or  a  particular  theory  of  the  state. 

Because  science  can  be  misused  and  distorted,   the  right  teaching  of  it  is 
important.     Its  great  events  are  part  of  a  super-national  movement,  and  the 
stressing  of  this  should  do  a  great  deal  towards  correcting  the  almost  inevit- 
able bias  towards  local  and  nationalistic  teaching  in  history. 

The  science  teacher's  task  is  to  give  the  different  great  discoverers,  who 
are  dispersed  among  all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  their  particular  achieve- 
ment and  thus  in  the  mind  of  his  oupils  to  present  humanity  as  one  great  whole. 

The  teacher  would  indicate  to  a  pupil  that  a  large  body  of  scientific 
knowledge  had  been  given  us  by  the  Greeks  and  would  include  such  names  as 
Euclid,  Aristotle  and  Archimedes.     Then  he  would  bring  knowledge  down  to   some 
central  figure  as  Leonardo  da  Vinci  as  the  turning  ooint  of  the  Renaissance; 
and  then  he  would  draw  a  lesson  of  the  dependence  of  the  people  one  upon  the 
other  in  the  period  which  followed,  pointing  out,  for  instance,   that  Coperni- 
cus,  the  Pole,  handed  the  torch  to  Galileo,  an  Italian,  whose  influence  was 
to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  George  Harvey,   an  Englishman,  and  of  Kepler,  a 
German,  and  of  Descartes,  a  Frenchman;  and  that  all  their  work  might  be  shown 
as  concentrated  in  the  work  of  Newton,  an  Englishman.     In  that  kind  of  way  it 
might  be  oossible  to  indicate  to  boys  and  girls  how  this  body  of  knowledge  has 
a  heritage  of  humanity.       Without  giving  deliberate  lessons  in  the  history  of 
science  instruction  could  be  interspersed  in  the  older  classes  with  the  names 
of  these  historic  figures,  devoting  two  or  three  periods  a  term  to  discussions 
of  actual  persons.     In  this  sort  of  way  one  might  link  mathematics  and  science 
with  the  achievements  of  the  different  nationalities  and  represent  the  world 
a3  a  conversation  between  the  great  minds  among  the  different  peoples. 

Interest  in   science  binds  men  together  in  a  brotherhood  which  is  altogether 
independent  of  nationality  or  race.       Chemistry,  physics,   biology,   stand  com- 
pletely apart  from  place  and  time.     It  does  not  matter  to  physics  and  chemistry 
whether  the  facts  they  subsume  were  discovered  in  classical  Athens,  mediaeval 
Florence  or  modern  Berlin.     We  cannot  speak  of  German  chemistry,   of  French  phys- 
ics,  of  English  biology  or  Italic  mathematics. 

Part  of  the  make-up  of  the   scientist  is  the  realisation  that  he  belongs  to  a 
body  of  workers  and  thinkers  united  by  their  work  and  their  outlook,   united  by 
their  search  for  truth  and  their  belief  in  the  validity  of  their  methods  of  seek- 
ing the  truth.     Here  is   something  essentially  contributing  to  international  under- 
standing.     In  the  building  up  of  the  knowledge  we  call  mathematics  and  science, 
men  widely  separated  in  olace  and  time  have  given  us  for  the  first  time  in  the 

Cworld's  history  an  opportunity  for  deliberate  directed  co-operation  in  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge.     If  our  pupils  grow  up  in  this  snirit  we  can  give   them  the 
chance  of  entering  into  what  has  always  been  the  attitude  of  the  great   scientists. 
National    Council  for  the  Prevention  of  War,    533-17  St.,   Washington,   B.C. 
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Article  I 

The  High  Contracting  Parties 
solemnly  declare  in  the  names  of 
their  respective  peoples  that  they 
condemn  recourse  to  war  for  the  so- 
liitioii  cf  international  controver- 
sies, and  renounce  f t  a  3  an 
instrument  of  national  policy  in 
their  relations  with  one  another. 

Article  II 

The  High  Contracting  Parties 
agree  that  the  settlement  or  solu- 
tion of  all  disputes  or  conflicts 
of  whatever  nature  or  of  whatever 
origin  they  may  be,  which  may  arise 
among  them,  shall  never  be  sought 
except  by  pacific  means. 

Signed  at  Paris  by  15  nations,  August  27,  1928. 

Proclaimed  at  Washington  July  24,  1929. 
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3ACKG301MD  OP 
I TALIAiI- ETHIOPIAN  SITUATION 
b_2 
\-  J  X.   l^Oo       [Florence  Brewer  Boeckel 

U  t,  N-*T  August  1.1935 

"      6\ 

News  reports  of  the  Italian-Ethiopian  situation 
are  little  "by  little  revealing  the  diplomatic  com- 
plications that  lie  back  of  today's  events.     Knowl- 
edge of  earlier  developments  leading  -up  to  this  most 
recent   step  in  the  partition  and  subjugation  of 
Africa  is  necessary  for  the  wise  determination  of  an 
American  policy  in  the  present  crisis,   for  what  is 
happening  in  Africa  today  is  no  more  nor  less  than  a 
continuation  of  pre-war  and  pre-League  policies.      If 
war  occurs*   it  will  not  be  a  contest  with  Italy  on. 
one  side  and  Ethiopia  on  the  other,    though  that  may 
be  the  surface  picture  at  least  for  a  time.     It  will 
be  a  contest  with  the  major  Powers  of  Europe  lined 
up  on  opposing  sides. 

Beginning  of  European 
Domination  in  Africa 

European  countries  -  Portugal,    Holland,   Great 
Britain,    France,    Spain  -  made  coastal   settlements 
in  Africa  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century, 
but  the  exploration  and  partitioning  of  interior 
parts  of  the  continent  did  not  begin  until  1876 
when,    following  "a  geographic  conference"  called  by 
Leopold  of  Belgium,    the  International  Association 
for  the  Exploration  and  Civilization  of  Central 
Africa  was  founded,    later  changing  its  name  to  The 
International  Association  of  the  Congo. 

Explorers  for  Franoe  and  Belgium  promptly 
started  out,   and,   as  they  began  to  stake  out  claims, 
Great  Britain  was  roused  to  action.      In  an  attempt 
to  check  the  French  and  Belgian  commercial  inter- 
ests,   Great  Britain  recognized  the  claims  of 

&»*#&,  JtfStafc  '      -:<^.     Oct.  9,19*1 
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ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Council, 
I  have  been  asked  to  speak  on  what  the 
schools  can  do  to  promote  international 
goodwill.     It  is  said  that  the  three 
Sief  methods  of  discourse  are  «&»•*£- 
tion,   repetition,  and  contrast.      I  have 
decided  to  follow  the  third  method. 
Certainly,  there  could  be  little  Justifi- 
cation before  this  audience  of  a  repetition 

SaUon,  on  the  way  in  which  the  schools 
can  contribute  to  peace  among  the  «j£|n*J 
Nor  is  it  appropriate  to  u«ete-^ 
illustration,  since  in  so  brief  a  "**aJQ 
is  ours,  we  must  center  attention  on  basic 
principles  rather  than  natters  of  detail. 
Sus.  I  am  led  to  attempt  a  presentation 
of  the  topic  by  method  of  contrast. 

I  shall  ask  you  to  suppose  lor  a.  few 

ninutes"lnaT  this  is  not  the  national 

B  foTzHSntioB  *»•=?£&? 
thi^ited  States  of  America,   but  rather 
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AilD  ITS  HELATIOH  TO  SANCTIONS 

Florence  Brewer  Boeckel 

In  connection  with  the  Italian- 
Ethiopian  conflict,  the  question  has 
"been  raised  "by  European  statesmen, 
and  hy  Americans  as  well,  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  United  States  is  obligated 
under  the  Paris  Pact  to  join  with  the 
other  signatories  of  the  Pact  in 
taking  punitive  measures  against  any 
nation  violating  the  Pact. 

Main  Articles  of  Pact 

"Art, It  The  High  Contracting 
Parties  solemnly  declare  in 
the  names  of  their  respective 
peoples  that  they  condemn  re-  '" 
course  to  war  for  the  solution 
of  international  controversies, 
and  renounce  it  as  an  instru- 
ment of  national  policy  in 
their  relations  with  one  another. 

"Art. II:  The  High  Contracting 
Parties  agree  that  the  settle- 
ment or  solution  of  all  dis- 
putes or  conflicts  of  whatever 
nature  or  of  whatever  origin 
they  may  be,  which  may  arise 
among  them,  shall  never  he 
sought  except  hy  pacific  means." 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  JAPAff 
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The  present  relationship  "between 
Japan  and  the  United  States  is  unsat- 
isfactory from  the  point  of  view  of 
good  neighbors. 

What  can  the  United  States  do  on 
its  part  to  relieve  the  situation? 

The  present  major  points  of  fric- 
tion are  these: 

1)  Discrimination  against  Japan  in 
our  immigration  and  citizenship  laws; 

2)  Insistence  upon  our  "rights" 
in  China; 

3)  Attempts  through  high  tariffs 
to  exclude  arbitrarily  Japanese  goods 
from  American  markets; 

4)  The  threat  implied- in  our  pres- 
ent naval  policy  in  the  Pacific. 

What  measures  would  relieve  the 
tension  which  exists  in  regard  to  these 
policies? 

<  'C  !  l?l\;  (jv  tftudy."   Vv'ur  •Stim  pomfo;    Oct.  9, 1041  i> 
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MEICNAL  DEFENSE,   KKEIGN  POLICY 

MD  DEMOCRATIC  GOVERNMENT 

v   !  '  ]  C  q  j     M-  ■"■ 

v  '"  Florence  Brewer  Boeckel 

X- JX  1908 

The  Democratic  Platform  of  1932 
called  for 

"a  navy  and  an  army  adequate 
for  national  defense  "based 
on  a  survey  of  all  facts 
affecting  the  existing  es- 
tablishments, that  the 
people  in  time  of  peace  may 
not  te  "burdened  ty  an  expen- 
diture fast  approaching  one 
"billion  dollars  annually." 

This  plank  is  a  recognition  "by  a 
great  political  party  that  there  is 
need  for  a  decision  as  to  what  the 
people  of  the'  United  States  want  their 
army  and  navy  to  he  a"ble  to  do  and  how 
large  these  establishments  need  to  he 
in  order  to  do  it. 

What  is  meant  "by  national  defense? 

Does  it  mean  defense  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  seas,  that  is,  defense  of 
the  trade  interests  of  certain  citizens 
under  any  and  all  circumstances? 

Does  it  mean  protection  of  the 
foreign  commercial  interests  of  certain 
groups? 

Does  it  mean  fighting  in  Asia  for 
the  "Open  Door"  in  China? 

Wfe:  Diy.  toe  SMi  ly.    w*r  Tin.c  Comtm    dot  !i,  io»j 
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v   IV  190  8  March  15>  1936. 

__E  NEUTRALITY  BILL 


Florence  Brewer  Boeckel 


On  February  18,  the  neutrality 
bill  adopted  in  August,  1935,  was 
amended  and  extended  to  May  1,  1927, 

The  present  legislation  provides 
as  follows^ 

1)  "Whenever  the  President  shall 
find  that  there  exists  a  state  of  war 
between  or  among  two  or  more  foreign 
states"  he  shall  proclaim  such  fact 
and  it  shall  thereafter  be  unlawful 
to  export  arms,  ammunition  or  imple- 
ments of  war  directly  to  such  bellig- 
erent states  or  indirectly  through 
neutral  ports. 

Such  embargo  shall  be  extended  to 
other  states  as  and  when  they  become 
involved  in  such  war. 

2)  No  American  vessel  shall  carry 
arms,  ammunition  or  implements  of  war 
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Threats  of  renewed  war  in  Europe 
and  heavy  increases  in  taxes  and  naval 
and  military  appropriations  have  revived 
discussion  of  the  war  debt  problem. 

Fn  March  3,  1936,  Senator  McAdoo 
introduced  a. resolution  to  set  up  a 
commission  of  nine  to  meet  here  with 
representatives  of  the  nations  in  de- 
fault. No  action  was  taken  and  the 
proposal  was  opposed  by  Senator 
Pittman,  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relar- 
tions  Committee,  on  the  ground  that  for 
the  United  States  to  make  the  first 
move  would  be  to  indicate  that  it  was 
willing  to  make  further  "compromises." 

Senator  Borah,  while  not  supporting 
the  McAdoo  resolution,  has  recently 
urged  continued  efforts  to  collect  the 
debts.  As  quoted  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  March  3,  1936,  he  pointed  out 
that  the  governments  which  are  refusing 
to  pay  these  debts  are  making  every 
appropriation  for  another  war- 

On  February  5,  1936,  in  a  hearing 
before  the  Senate  Munitions  Committee, 
Thomas  W.  Lament,  of  J.  P.  Morgan  and 
Company,  as  quoted  in  the  Hew  York 
Times,  said  that  to  his  mind  a  lump 
sum  settlement  of  the  debts  would  be 
"admirable"  if  it  were  made  "free  from 
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Florence  Brewer  Boeckel 


Threats  of  renewed  war  in  Europe 
and  heavy  increases  in  taxes  and  naval 
and  military  appropriations  have  revived 
discussion  of  the  war  deht  proolem. 

fn  March  3,  1936,  Senator  McAdoo 
introduced  a  resolution  to  set  up  a 
commission  of  nine  to  meet  here  with 
representatives  of  the  nations  in  de- 
fault. No  action  was  taken  and  the 
proposal  was  opposed  "by  Senator 
Pittman,  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  on  the  ground  that  for 
the  United  States  to  make  the  first 
move  would  "be  to  indicate  that  it  was 
willing  to  make  further  "compromises." 

Senator  Borah,  while  not  supporting 
the  McAdoo  resolution,  has  recently 
urged  continued  efforts  to  collect  the 
dehts.  As  quoted  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  March  3,  1936,  he  pointed  out 
that  the  governments  which  are  refusing 
to  pay  these  dehts  are  making  every 
appropriation  for  another  war 

On  Fehruary  5,  1936,  in  a  hearing 
"before  the  Senate  Munitions  Committee, 
Thomas  W.  Lamont,  of  J.  P.  Morgan  and 
Company;  as  quoted  in  the  New  York 
TJmes,  said  that  to  his  mind  a  lump 
sum  settlement  of  the  dehts  would  he 
"admirable"  if  it  were  made  "free  from 
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May  12,   1936. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Chaillaux,  Director, 
national  Americanism  Commission, 
The  American  Legion, 
Uational  Headquarters, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Dear  Mr,  Chaillaux: 

Thank  you  for  the  spirit  of  fairness  that  animates  your  letter  of  April 
8  and  your  offer  to  send  to  yotir  Legion  Posts  the  "entire  history"  of  our 
organization  as  I  report  it  in  answering  your  questions.  I  accept  unreserved- 
ly your  statement  that  "authorized  Legion  speakers"  are  not  referring  to  our 
organization  as  communistic  for  while  the  Hichland  County  (North  Dakota)  paper 
quoted  you  as  saying  of  us  "This  is  a  communistic  organization  pure  and  simple 
with  most  of  the  well  known  Communists  associated  with  it,"  I  kno^  from  per- 
sonal experience  how  often  one  is  misquoted;  and  from  Canton,  Ohio,  on  March 
19  came  to  us  your  point  blank  answer  "No"  to  the  question  whether  the 
National  Council  for  Prevention  of  War  is  communistic.   This  is  the  more 
important  in  view  of  a  letter  that  has  just  come  to  my  colleague,  Jeannette 
Hankin,  from  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  from  which  I  will  quote  in  part  with- 
out bringing  the  writer  into  it: 

"We  have  been  very  much  handicapped  in  our  Peace  Bond 
work  here  in  Rhode  Island  by  the  opposition  of  the 
American  Legion.  Recently  they  sent  one  of  their 
officers,  Mr.  Gordon  Miller,  to  interview  me.  We  have 
become  accustomed  to  the  propaganda  that  links  us  with 
Communists  but  Mr.  Miller  has  made  the  direct  statement 
that  you  are  an  avowed  Communist  and  that  money  procured 
from  the  sale  of  the  Bonds  goes  to  the  Communist  Party 
treasury  unless  otherwise  specified  by  the  purchaser. 

"Naturally  I  told  him  that  I  didn't  believe  it  but  he 
persisted  in  his  statement  and  said  that  he  had  proofs 
which  he  could  not  produce  because  they  were  procured 
through  spies  and  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  divulge 
the  source  of  his  information. 

"He  insists  also  that  Mr.  Libby  is  a  Communist,  but  says 
you  are  the  only  one  of  the  National  Council  for  Preven- 
tion of  War  who  comes  out  in  the  open  and  admits  to 
membership  in  the  Communist  Party,  and  that  your  work 
a3  Legislative  Chairman  of  the  Council  is  really 
Communist  propaganda." 
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DANGER  SIGNALS 

Threats  to  Democratic  Government 
Are  Threats  of  War 


By  Florence  Brewer  Boeckel 
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.  Loss  of  freedom  of  speech  and 
press  -  general  militarization  of 
the  people  -  war.  Gne  step  leads 
directly  to  another  as  the  history 
of  European  dictatorships  clearly 
shows . 

Threats  to  free  speech  and  to 
a  free  press,  and  efforts  to  extend 
military  training  to  an  increased 
numher  of  American  citizens  have 
raised  a  danger  signal  in  the  United 
States.  "Eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  liberty"  is  more  than  a 
phrase . 
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- 
la  the  1935  session  of  Congress 

a  "Military  Disaffection  hill"  was 

introduced  depriving  the  press  and 

the  people  of  their  Constitutional 
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Major  General  Smedley  D.  Butler, 

West  Chaster, 

Pennsylvania. 

Dear  Friendt 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  excellent  work  you  did  during  your 
speaking  trip  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  I  happened  to  follow  you  there  and 
read  in  the  Portland,  Eugene,  and  other  papers  full  accounts  of  what  you 
were  saying.  I  was  particularly  glad  that  you  were  attacking  the  notion 
that  Japan  could  effectively  attack  the  United  states  as  Mr.  Hearst  and 
and  Bernarr  Macfadden  have  been  assiduously  teaching.  In  the  current  issue 
of  LIBERTY  there  is  still  running  a  very  poor  propaganda  serial  novel  appar- 
ently designed  to  scare  LIBERTY'S  readers  into  supporting  bigger  expenditures 
for  military  airplanes. 

The  same  number,  the  issue  of  June  6,  contains  a  page  by  yourself, 
written  with  the  best  intention  in  the  world,  I  am  sure,  since  I  do  not 
question  your  sincerity.  Nevertheless,  it  is  evidently  based  on  hearsay  and 
is  quite  remote  from  the  facts  in  important  particulars i 

1.  You  sayj  "There  are  a  hundred  or  more  peace  societies  operating 
in  America  and  probably  several  hundred  minor  groups."  We  have  on  our  list 
perhaps  300  local  peace  councils  or  committees.  We  plan  to  extend  this  type 
of  organization  to  every  important  city  or  town.  It  was  through  some  of 
these  councils  that  certain  meetings  of  yours  were  arranged.  They  are  essen- 
tial to  the  development  of  an  adequate  peace  movement.  Their  budgets,  how- 
ever, are  negligible  or  non-existent.  I  know  that  your  fee  of  $150  was  a 
huge  risk  to  one  of  them.  But  there  are  not  a  hundred  national  peace  organi- 
zations in  America.  The  thirty-four  national  organizations  that  belong  to 
the  National  Peace  Conference,  which  is  our  general  clearing  house,  include 
twelve  women's  organizations  like  the  Y.W.C.A.,  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women, 
and  the  American  Association  of  University  Women,  which  exist  for  other  pur- 
poses and  would  exist  anyway.  Their  membership  in  the  National  Peace  Con- 
ference is  due  only  to  the  fact  that  they  have  committees  on  international 
relations.  Similarly  the  Congregational  Committee  for  Social  Action  and  the 
Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  and,  for  that  matter,  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  are  not  "peace  societies",  any  more  than  is  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Peace  is  one  of  their  interests  as  peace  is  one  of  the 
interests  of  the  war  veterans  to  whom  you  allude  in  your  article.  We  list 
twenty-seven  organizations  as  "National  Peace  Organizations"  but  half  of  them 
are  only  committees  and  some  of  the  othtrs  have  a  very  small  constituency. 

2.  You  say i  "Most  of  them  with  headquarters  in  Washington. »  We  know 
of  only  four  peac«  organizations  with  headquarters  in  Washington. 

3.  You  sayj  "Where  are  they  getting  all  this  money,  running  into 
millions?"  We  are  in  position  to  know  the  budgets  of  most  of  the  peace 
organizations  and  our  estimate  is  that,  outside  the  Carnegie  Foundation, 
which  has  a  large  endowment  and  operates  very  conservatively  in  several 
countries,  peace  organizations  spent  last  year  not  over  $500,000.  We  all 
pay  small  salaries  and  consequently  accomplish  a  great  deal  on  this  ex- 
penditure} but  War  Department  officials  habitually  overestimate  the  cost 
of  what  we  do. 
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FIFTY  BOOKS  OH  PEACE  QUESTIONS       X-  J  X    1908 
Compiled  by  Florence  Brewer  Boecke^  Ut,  A/ 6"" 

General 

Price  of  Peace,   The.    Simonds  &  Emeny.  Harper,  N.Y. , 
1935,   $3.     A  very  important  book.   Analysis  of 
the  economic   situation  of  the  countries  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  if 
the  danger  of  war  is  to  be  removed,   more  effec- 
tive methods  than  so   far  exist  must  be  devised 
for  the  removal  of  those  economic  "inequalities 
which  great  peoples  will  nt5t  endure  peacefully. n 

War  Tomorrow;  Will  We  Keep  Out?  Foreign  Policy 

Association,    8  W.  40  St.,  N.Y.,   1935,  board  35oJ, 
paper  35<£.   Lessons  learned  in  the  last  war  and 
the  last  peace  presented  as  the  basis  of  a 
policy  for  keeping  out  of  war. 
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Hoad  to  War,  America  1914-1917.   Walter  Mil lis. 

Houghton  Mifflin,  Boston,   1935,   $3.     A  brilliant 
argument,  based  on  the  events  leading  up  to  the 
World  War,   for  the  enactment  of  legislation  in 
peace  time  which  will  enable  this  government  to 
control  the  people  who   seek  to  make  money  out 
of  other  people's  wars  and  thereby  involve 
this  country  in  those  wars. 


Mars  His  Idiot.   H.  M.   Tomlinson.   Harper,  N.Y. , 

1935,  $2.50.     Stirring  plea  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Teal  values  of  life,  and  for 
their  protection  against  war. 

Peace  With  Honour.  A.   A.   Milne.  Dutton,  N.Y. , 

1936,  $1.     A  book  whi-drii  punctures  with  wit  and 
eatire  the  oJA  eilitary  claiw  and  pretences 
which  are  constantly"  paraded  as  arguments. 
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Text  of  letter  to  Governor  Alfred  M.  Landon  from  Frederick  J. 
Llbby,  director  of  the  National  Council  for  Prevention  of  War. 
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June  IS,    1936 


My  dear  G-overnor  Landon: 

Criticisms  and  comments  regarding  the  foreign  relations 
plank  in  the  Republican  platform  which  have  come  to  us  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  led  our  Executive  Board  at  its 
meeting  yesterday  to  instruct  me  to  write  directly  to  you 
about  it. 

There  is  general  alarm  throughout  the  peace  movement  as 
to  the  line  of  thought  that  seems  to  be  animating  the 
policies  of  your  party.   The  peace  organizations  may  appear 
to  you  to  have  been  of  little' weight  politically  as  yet,  but 
there  can  be  no  question  in  your  mind,  I  am  sure,  nor  in  the 
mind  of  any  other  political  leader,  that  the  people  of  this 
country  want  more  than  anything  else  protection  against  war. 

The  time  has  gone  by  in  this  field  as  in  the  realm  of 
farm  relief  or  labor  legislation  when  mere  emotional  expres- 
sion of  interest  can  be  convincing  to  voters.   Thoughtful 
analysis  of  your  platform  reveals  no  indication  that  the 
Republican  party  has  given  any  serious  thought  to  the  problem 
of  peace,  let  alone  worked  out  a  consistent  program  for 
achieving  it.   It  is  unfortunate  that  our  honored  vice- 
chairman,  William  Allen  White,  was  not  the  framer  of  your 
foreign  relations  plank  rather  than  Senator  Borah.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  peace  issue  is  an  interest  common  to  all 
liberal  groups  and  not  merely  to  so-called  peace  organizations 
like  ourselves.   The  farmers,  organized  labor,  the  women's 
organizations,  and  above  all  the  church  people  and  the  young 
folks  recognize  increasingly  that  failure  to  prevent  war 
would  nullify  all  efforts  at  economic  recovery,  stabilization 
of  currency,  or  the  maintenance  of  the  democratic  institutions 
in  our  country. 

You  took  pains  in  your  dramatic  telegram  to  the 
convention  to  correct  certain  shortcomings  of  your  platform. 
Will  you  not  seize  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  as 
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If  there  is  war  no  party  promises 
can  be  kept  -  Neither  labor  planks, 
farm  programs,  or  social  security  legis- 
lation can  be  carried  out  -  Therefore, 
if  a  party  program  does  not  mean  peace, 
it  does  not  mean  anything  -  Judge  plat- 
forms and  candidates  according  to  their 
stand  on  the  following  six  peace  planks  - 
AND  VOTE  ACCORDINGLY  I 


^  SIX       1  E  A  C  E       PLANKS 

..   Plank 

6.  WATCHFUL  MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL GUARANTEES  OP  FREEDOM  OF  SPEECH, 
PRESS  AND  ASSEMBLY,   (over) 


Plank 

5.      NATIONALIZATION  OF  THE  MUNITIONS  INDUSTRY 

AND,  TAXING  THE  PROFITS  OUT  OF  WAR.   (see  above) 


t 


4.      INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION  IN  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF 
DISPUTES  BY„  PEACEFUL  MEANS  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH 
THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  KELLOGG"  PACT^. ( see.  above) 


Plans 

3.      STRONGER  NEUTRALITY  LEGISLATION  IN- 


CLUDING EMBARGOES  ON  BASIC  WAR 
MATERIALS.  "(Se^^bvef-    *M  ' 


Coinm,     t* 


3. 


EASING  OF  INTERNATIONAL  TENSIONS  THROUGH 
RECIPROCAL  TRADE  AGREEMENTS  AND  STABIL- 
IZATION OF  CURRENCIES,   (see  above) 
<83 : ..Div. fts  8$**   WW  *&*  ^   Oot-0>  V0A 
Plank 

1,     NATIONAL  DEFENSE  POLICY  BASED- ON  DEFENSE 
OF  OUR  SOIL  FROM  INVASION,  NOT  OF  OUR 
INTERESTS  ABROAD,   (see  above) 
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w,     M  DO  HIGH  TARIFFS  HELP  THE  EABMBB7* 

Miriam  Levering 


Fanners  often  argue  that  a  high 
tariff  is  necessary  to  keep  out  farm  prod- 
ucts which  compete  with  their  own.     Farmers1 
organizations  have  opposed  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  because  they  allow  "beef, 
dairy  cattle  and  other  products  to  enter 
the  United  States,     This  increase  of  com- 
petitive imports,   they  claim,    is  damaging 
to  the  farmers. 

If  this  is  so,  why  has  the  income  of 
farmers  been  highest  when  agricultural  im- 
ports were  highest,   and  lowest  when  imports 
were  lowest? 

This  is  what  the  figures  show: 


Farm  Income 
1929        11,941,000,000 
1932  5,337,000,000 

1935         8,110,000,000 


Competitive  Agri- 
cultural Imports 
1,017,000,000 
296,000,000 
623,000,000 


In  1926-28,  when  competitive  imports 
were  far  higher  than  they  are  now,  only 

•Information  based  on  "The  Significance  of 
Agricultural  Imports,"  a  letter  to  Senator 
Murphy  from  Sec.  Wallace,  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.S.D.A. 
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Sy\c  w     Extract  from  Geneva  Special  Studies.  Vol. VII, No. 5.  July  1936  - 

" The  International  Distribution  of  Raw  Materials."  "fay  John  C.  de  Wilde . 

"The  United  States  undoubtedly  has  within  its  borders  the  largest  and  most 
adequate  supply  of  raw  materials.  It  produces  a  surplus  of  coal  and  is  practical- 
ly self-sufficient  in  iron  ore.  Its  production  of  petroleum,  copper,  sulphur, 
cotton,  zinc,  phosphates  and  vegetable  oils  exceeds  domestic  demand.  In  lead  and 
mica  it  is  almost  self-contained.  It  does  need,  however,  considerable  imports  of 
nitrates,  bauxite  and  wool,  and  is  even  more  largely  dependent  on  foreign  supplies 
for  tungsten,  potash  and  mercury.  Subber,  manganese,  nickel,  chromium,  antimony, 
and  tin  are  entirely  or  almost  entirely  lacking.  Normally  the  United  States 
produces  more  than  enough  food. 

"The  Soviet  Union  is  also  well  supplied  with  essentials.  It  needs  to  import  no 
iron  ore  or  coal  and  produces  a  surplus  of  petroleum,  manganese  and  chromium.  Supplies 
of  sulphur,  cotton,  wool,  phosphates  and  mercury  are  nearly  adequate.  Considerable 
quantities  of  copper,  lead,  bauxite,  zinc  and  potash  must  be  procured  from  abroad,  and 
an  almost  total  deficiency  exists  with  respect  to  rubber,  nickel,  tungsten,  antimony 
and  tin.... Like  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  possesses  a  more  than  adequate 
domestic  food  supply. 

"....The  British  Empire  as  a  whole,  including  the  Dominions,  is  rich  in  natural 
resources.   It  produces  enough  iron  and  zinc  to  satisfy  its  own  requirements  and  has  a 
surplus  of  coal,  rubber,  manganese,  lead,  tin,  nickel,  chromium,  wool,  graphite  and 
mica.  Its  output  of  petroleum,  copper,  sulphur  nitrates,  cotton  and  tungsten  is  not 
adequate,  however,  and  it  is  almost  entirely  dependent  on  foreign  supplies  for  morcur- 

.  antimony  and  potash.  The  production  of  the  Dominions  enables  the  Empire  to  be  ap- 

roximately  self-sufficient  in  food. 
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"Prance  is  much  less  adequately  supplied  with  raw  materials,  even  when  its  exten- 
sive colonies  arc  taken  into  consideration.   It  has  a  surplus  of  iron  ore  and  bauxite 
but  lacks  a  sufficient  supply  of  coal.  Its  colonies  contribute  chromium,  nickel, 
graphite,  and  vegetable  oils  in  excess  of  its  needs.  Those  leave  it  still  with  large 
.or  total  deficiencies  in  petroleum,  copper,  rubber,  sulphur,  zinc,  load,  tin,  mercury, 
tungsten  and  mica.  With  respect  to  food  France  is  about  self- contained. 

"Germany  lacks  sufficient  supplies  of  every  mineral  except  coal  and  potash.   It 
can  cover  a  little  more  than  half  its  domestic  requirements  of  zinc,  but  produces  only 
small  and  far  from  adequate  quantities  of  iron  ore,  copper,  lead,  sulphur,  wool  and 
bauxite,  rubber,  manganese,  nickel,  chromium,  tungsten,  antimony,  tin,  mercury  and 
mica.  Domestic  food  supplies  are  also  insufficient,  imports  of  oils  and  fats  being 
particularly  necessary. 

"Italy  has  almost  no  coal  and  very  little  iron,  the  most  basic  minerals,  and  is 
thus  compelled  to  import  a  considerable  part  of  its  iron  and  3teel,  and  machinery.  The 
only  minerals  of  whirl  it  has  an  export  surplus  are  sulphur,  mercury  and  zinc.   It  al- 
so possesses  a  more  \,.lan  adequate  supply  of  silk,  hemp  and  vegetable  oils.   It  does 
not  produce  enough  lead,  zinc  and  antimony  and  for  the  remaining  raw  materials  is  al- 
most wholly  dependent  on  foreign  countries.  Even  its  food  supply  is  insufficient, 
since  it  must  import  much  meat  and  fish. 

"Japan  and  its  possessions  occupy  only  a  slightly  more  favorable  position  than 
taly.   Its  coal  production  suffices,  but  even  with  the  addition  of  Marichukuo  the  sup- 
y  of  iron  ore  is  inadequate.  Like  Italy,  it  must  therefore  import  iron,  steel  and 
.chinery.  _ Japan  possesses  onough  sulphur,  mica,  chromium  and  tungsten  and  is  nearly 
self-sufficient  in  copper.   For  petroleum,  however,  and  all  the  othor  raw  materials 
it  must  rely  almost  entiroly  on  imports.  Uor  is  it  completely  independent  of  foreign 
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The  private  manufacture  of  muni- 
tions was  proved  in  the  Senate  investi- 
gation of  the  munition  industry  to  he  an 
obstacle  to  the  effort  of  the  neoples  of 
the  world  to  abolish  war.  -  It  was 
further  proved  that  it  greatly  increased 
the  cost  to  taxpayers  of  any  program  for 
national  defense. 
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Testimony  before  the  Nye  Committee 
proved  that  private  manufacturers  - 

Stimulated  an  armament  race  by  sell- 
ing to  one  country,  then  by  citing  its 
purchaso  .rousing  the  fears  of   o  t  h  er 
countries  and  persuading  them,  in  turn, 
to  purchase  arms: 

Opposed  the  efforts  of  Congress  to 
check  warfare  by  embargoes  on  arms; 

Sought,  through  propaganda  and  lob- 
bying, to  interfere  with  the  success  of 
international  disarmament   conferences; 

Maintained  lobbyists  to  influence 
congressional  appropriations; 

Weakened  Anerica»s  relative  defense 
strength  by  building  factories  abroad  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  a  cheaper 
labor  market. 
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7/orld  trade  today  is  often  a  three- 
cornered  trade  carried  on  across  long 
distances  and  many  of  the  goods  ex- 
changed hare  to  be  ordered  far  ia  ad- 
vance. 

To  carry  on  such  trade  successfully, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  common  stand- 
ard in  terms  of  which  the  money  of  the 
different  countries  can  "be  expressed, 
and  there  must  be  reasonable  certainty 
that  the  value  of  money  and  the  prices 
of  goods  will  not  be  seriously  changed 
between  the  time  of  order,  delivery  and 
payment . 

How  the  Gold  Standard  Worked 

General  acceptance   of  the  gold 
standard,  during  the  nineteenth  century, 
provided  these  conditions.     All   the 
large  countries  except  India  and  China 
based  their  currencies  on  gold. 

The  gold  standard  worked  automati- 
cally in  such  a  way  that  there  tended  to 
be  a  sufficient  amount  of  gold  in  the 
possession  of  each  government  to  provide 
backing  for  its  currency,  that  is,  to 
meet  any  probable  demands  for  payment  in 
gold,  and  also  in  such  a  way  that  the 
•  relationship  of  the  prices  of  goods  in 
different  countries  regained  practically 
the  sane.  This  was  true  because  of  the 
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Nations  today  are  interdependent. 

On  this  fact  all  international  relations 
must  'be  based  if  they  are  to  te  sound. 

No  nation  acting  alone  can,  today,,  pro- 
vide conditions  of  life  necessary  to  the 
welfare  of  its  people.  The  problems  of  the 
world  are  common  problems,  calling  for  joint 
action,  which  precludes  war,  either  actual  or 
economic. 

History  shows  that  war  has  been  elimina- 
ted within  those  groups  that  recognize  the 
need  for  cooperation  in  the  solution  of 
common  problems. 

The  necessity  for  cooperative  action 
has  been  faced  and  the  difficulties  of  meet- 
ing it  overcome  in  such  undertakings  as  the 
International  Postal  Union  and  International 
health  regulations.  The  preservation  of 
modern  civilization  depends  upon  the  devel- 
opment of  cooperative  processes  in  all  fields 
of  international  life. 

The  alternative  to  cooperation  in  the 
solution  '   o  f    world  problems  is   war. 

The  United  States  in  its  own  federal 
government  of  48  states  set  an  example  in  the 
field  of  political  cooperation. 
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No  nation  acting  alone  can,  today,  pro- 
vide conditions  of  life  necessary  to  the 
welfare  of  its  people.  The  problems  of  the 
world  are  common  problems,  calling  for  joint 
action,  which  precludes  war,  either  actual  or 
economic. 


History  shows  that  war  has  been  elimina- 
ted within  those  groups  that  recognize  the 
need  for  cooperation  in 
common  problems. 
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The  private  manufacture  of  muni- 
tions was  proved  in  the  Senate  investi- 
gation of  the  munition  industry  to  be  an 
obstacle  to  the  effort  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world  to  abolish  war.  -  It  was 
further  proved  that  it  greatly  increased 
the  cost  to  taxpayers  of  any  program  for 
national  defense. 

Testimony  before  the  Nye  Committee 
proved  that  private  manufacturers  - 

Stimulated  an  armament  race  by  sell- 
ing to  one  country,  then  by  citing  its 
purchase  .rousing  the  fears  of   o  t  h  er 
countries  and  persuading  them,  in  turn, 
to  purchase  arms: 

Opposed  the  efforts  of  Congress  to 
check  warfare  by  embargoes  on  arms; 
■ 

Sought,  through  propaganda  and  lob- 
bying, to  interfere  with  the  success  of 
international  disarmament   conferences; 

Maintained  lobbyists  to  influence 
congressional  appropriations; 

Weakened  America's  relative  defense 

strength  by  building  factories  abroad  in 

order  to  take  advantage  of  a  cheaper 

labor  market. 
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The  Italian-Ethiopian  dispute  has 

™1°?!  °onstrUctiVe  result  *ich  may 
mark  the  turning  point  toward  the  main- 
tenance of  world -peace.     It  has  cod-  * 
pelled  toe  world  to  face  the  fact  that 
nations  will  fight  if  they  believe  they 
are  being  deprived  by  other  nations  of 
their  fair  share  in  the  earth  »3  resources. 
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to  ^    t         elSG  may  need  t0  *e  *»e 
to  prevent  war,  it  is  certain  that  wer 

cannot  be  prevented  unless  a  -ray  is 

found  to  satisfy  the  vital  economic 

needs  of  all  peoples. 

Problem  Critical 

th„t  ^f0^  has  becoae  so  critical 
that  it  threatens  world  war  because  of 
these  facts: 

Originally  the  nations  in  which 
modern  industries  developed  were  those 
which  possessed  the  necessary  raw 

titn?^8'  TOday'  Practic^ly  all  na- 

£S?*!  +°J  their  ?e°Pl3  *»endc  upon 
rn^h  1   ^  industri^  ^ing.  Those 
mich  do  not  possess  raw  materials 
must  import  them,  and  in  order  to  have 
the  money  to  buy  them  they  must  sell 
their  own  products  in  foreign  marlrets. 
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In  Asia,  as  well  as  in  Europe, 
there  is  war  and  threat  of  war  "because 
of  the  dissatisfaction  of  certain  powers 
with  their  present  economic  resources 
and  with  the  fact  that  through  arbi- 
trary limitation  of  their  military 
strength  and  colonial  possessions  they 
have  been  reduced  to  a  position  of 
inferiority.   In  Asia,  Japan,  in 
Euroje,  Germany  and  Italy,  regard  war 
as  preferable  to  a  continuation  of 
the  present  situation. 

So  far  as  the  situation  in  Europe 
is  concerned,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  recognize  that  the  present  con- 
flict of  interests  can  be  settled  only 
by  fundamental  changes  in  economic  and 
military  policies,  and  are  clearly 
determined  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
an  effort  to  settle  these  conflicts 
by  war  or  war-like  measures. 

As  to  the  situation  in  Asia,  our 
policy  is  still  in  doubt.   It  is  high 
time  that  it  should  be  as  clearly  de- 
fined as  is  our  policy  in  regard  to 
Eurone.  ■ 


Interests  which  profit   by 
building  up  war  scares  would  not  dare 
to  talk  to  the  American  people  of  the 
inevitability  of  their  fighting 
another  war  in  Europe.,  sut  they  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
created  by  lack  of  a  determined 
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No  question  can  ocssibly  be  of  greater  concern  to  the 
American  people  as  a  Whole  than  che  question  of  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  neutrality  policy  designed  to  keep  us  out  of 
foreign  wars  with  which  we  have  no  concern. 

It  is  a  fact  lamentable  but  definite,  tragic  in  its 
Implications,  so  certain  that  he  who  runs  may  read,  that  the 
post-war  era  has  come  to  an  end  and  that  the  world  Is  once  again 
wallowing  in  a  pre-war  era  —  tha:  precarious  condition  where 
Jealousies  and  hatreds  between  nations  have  been  fanned  to  such 
a  pitch,  where  international  suspicion  has  been  so  acutely 
aroused,  where  excessive  competition  in  armaments  on  every  side 
has  so  set  the  hair  trigger  of  calamity  that  the  bad  temper  of  a 
dictator,  the  ineptness  of  a  diplomat,  the  crime  of  a  fanatic 
may  at  any  moment  loose  irremediable  disaster  upon  the  world. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  an  alarmist  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
be  one  to  recognize  the  threats  of  war  in  other  portions  of  the 
world  which  make  the  danger  of  far-flung  combat  more  imminent 
than  it  was  at  this  season  of  the  year  1914.  '.Vho  of  us  that 
remember  back  to  that  tragic  autumn  will  ever  forget  the  shock 
with  which  we  learned  that  hostilities  on  a  major  scale  so  long 
prepared  for  had  actually  begun?  Who  would  assert  that  the 
skies  are  not  now  much  more  threatening  than  they  ^ere  in 
January,  1914? 

I  have  not  time  in  this  brief  period  to  assess  the  blame 
for  past  mistakes  or  even  to  lament  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  the 
flower  of  our  youth  in  the  last  war.  The  question  tonight  is  not 
how  we  might 'have 'kept  out  of  the  last  war  but  how  we  may  keep 
out  of  the  next,  how  we  may  keep  your  boys  and  my  boys  from  being 
sacrificed  in  quarrels  which  do  not  concern  us.  We  are  confronted 
not  by  theory  but  by  the  hard  practical  question  of  Just  how  we 
propose  to  avoid  being  dragged  into  another  general  war  If  one 
come3. 

Let  ee  say  that  I  make  no  pretension  to  knowing  of  a  policy 
which  can  provide  an  absolute  and  Infallible  guarantee  against 
involvement  in  war.   There  is  none,  certainly  none  which  can  be 
written  into  law  or  enacted  as-  legislation.   The  only  way  to 
surely  prevent  our  Involvement  in  another  war  is  to  prevent  that 
war  from  breaking  out.  But  If  nations  Insist  on  preparing  for 
armed  conflict  and  that  conflict  comes,  then  I  insist  that  we 
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NEUTRALITY  LEGISLATION  -  MAIN  POINTS  AT  ISSUE 
(Suggested  for  setting  in  2  col.) 

Objects  To  Be  Achieved 

1.  To  protect  this  country  against  recognized  dangers  of 
entanglement  in  foreign  wars. 

2.  To  throw  the  influence  of  this  country  on  the  side  of 
preventing  war  anywhere, 

3.  To  keep  the  war-making  power  in  the  hands  of  Congress. 


Types  of  Legislation  Proposed 

Two  types  of  law  were  urged.   Members  of  Congress  demanded 
mandatory  legislation,  that  is,  a  law  to  make  certain 
embargoes  automatic  and  to  make  all  embargoes  apply  to 
all  belligerents. 

The  Administration  sought  to  obtain  a  discretionary  law  to  give 
the  Fresident  power  to  decide  when  embargoes  are  to  be  applied, 
and  if  applied,  whether  they  shall  be  against  both  sides* or 
only  one  side  in  a  conflict. 

The  present  Law 

The  present  law,  enacted  in  response  to  strong  public  demand,  is 
mandatory  as  far  as  it  goes.   Its  main  provisions  cover 
embargoes  against  all  belligerents  on  munitions  and  on  loans 
and  credits,  and  prohibition  of  travel  by  American  citizens  on 
the  ships  of  belligerent  nations. 
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World  War  experience  proved  that  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  dangers  of 
entanglement,  the  law  must  also  provide  that  American  ships  and 
American  citizens  must  be  prohibited  from  entering  war  zones  or 
that  the  government  must  not  be  looked  to  for  protection  of 
lives  or  property  of  citizens  risked  by  entrance  Into  war  zones. 
Action  on  this  point  could,  of  course,  make  no  distinction  as 
between  belligerents. 


Both  aides  agree  that  there  should  be  power  to  control  war 
materials  other  than  munitions,   What  materials  are  to  be 
embargoed  must  be  left  to  the  President  to  decide,  since  what 
the  essential  materials  are  will  depend  upon  what  countries  are 
Involved.   Supporters  of  mandatory  legislation  hold  that  what- 
ever materials  are  to  be  embargoed  must  be  embargoed  against 
both  sides.   It  is  possible  that  prohibition  of  loans  and 
credits  and  prohibition  of  American  ships  entering  war  zones, 
which  would  amount  to  the  establishment  of  a  cash  and  carry 
policy,  would  protect  this  country  against  the  most  dangerous 
features  of  war  trade,  including  a  war-time  boom. 

The  neutrality  law  must  also  be  made  to  apply  to  civil  wars,  'ban 
the  President  determines  that  =uch  conflicts  endanger  the  ceace 
of  the  United  States. 
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For  a  century  before  the  World  War,  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  different  nations  had  steadily  become  more  closely 
interwoven.  The  war,  itself,  showed  how  close  the  interde- 
pendence of  nations  was  and  exactly  what  happened  when  modern 
channels  of  trade  and  communication  were  broken  down. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  there  was  general  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  some  form  of  world  organization  was  necessary. 
It  was  necessary  for  two  reasons:  to  make  it  possible  for 
governments  to  cooperate  in  promoting  the  interests  of  their 
own  citizens  through  activities  which  no  one  of  them  could 
undertake  alone,  and  to  prevent  war* 

When  the  Peace  Conference  met,  the  representatives  of 
several  governments  proposed  plans  for  a  League  of  Nations. 
The  plan  agreed  upon,  because  of  the  insistence  of  Woodrow 
Wilson,  was  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  Peace  Treaty. 

The  first  sentence  of  the  constitution,  or  Covenant,  of 
the  League  of  Nations  declares  its  purpose  to  be  "to  promote 
international  cooperation  and  to  achieve  international  peace 
and  security." 

The  First  Days  of  the  League 

To  form  an  organization  which  should  represent  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
ever  undertaken  by  statesmen.  The  following  account  of  the 
first  days  of  the  League,  as  told  by  Baymond  B.  Fosdick,  who 
was  the  American  member  of  a  small  committee  chosen  to  set 
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(Figures  from  1938  Budget)   Feb.  1,  1937  O 

COST  OF  ARMY  AMD  NAVY  **  *    1908 

FISCAL  YEAR  1938  ,  UkA^' 

(June  30,1937  -  June  30,1938) 

INCREASE   IN  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EXPENDITURES 

Regular 

1934  $479,694,307 

1935 533,597,243 

1936 •   7C4.439.126 

1937  (estimated)  887,881,080 

1938  (estimated)  980,763,000 

Emergency 

1934 $   60,664,000 

1935 176,337,000 

1936. ■   •     •  156,674,641 

1937 76,966,300 

1S38    .    .    . 10,835,000 

Total  1933  expenditures(est 'd. )   $991,598,000 

(NOTE:       The  Navy  further  reports  a  "large 
balance"      due     to  delay  in       construction 
available  for  expenditure  in  1933.) 

WAR  EXPENDITURES  1938 

National  Defense   $991,598,000 

Pensions 577, 524',  000 

Interest  on  Public  Debt*   .    .     430.000.000 
Total,   equal  to  almost   one-       $1,999,122,000 
third  of  total  estimated 
budget  for  1938,  which  is 
$6,157,999,254. 

♦Before  the  depression,  the  national  debt, due 
practically  entirely  to  war,  was  half  what 
it  is  following  relief  expenditures.  One- 
half  the  present  interest  on  the  debt  can 
therefore  be  regarded  as  a  war  cost. 
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N0?HI:TJ  FOR  F?QT":C?ICI!  AGAINST  FLOODS^.  jY  19Q8 

Corrpare  a  billion  dollars  a  year  for   >  X^  N^ 
military  defense  against   some  possible    S\A\ 
foreign  enemy  separated  from  us  by  the    qH 
width  of  an  ocean, with  amounts  -  if  any  - 
spent  for  protection  against  immediate 
dangers. 

For  defense  In  1936,  Congress  auth- 
against  floods  orized  an  expenditure  of 
$592,000,000  for  200 
flood  control  projects 
in  43  states,  but,  un- 
willing to  add  to  the 
tax  burden,  made  no  ap- 
propriation. L lit  1 1  e 
therefore,  was  done  to 
prevent  the  flood  disas- 
ter of  1937,  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  danger  was  known. 
In  60  years,  there  have 
been  55  Ohio  Biver 
floods,  yet  only  one  of 
its  60  tributaries  is 
safeguarded. 

Estimated  Appropriations  1933 

For  protection 

against  disease 

Public  Health  Service        $20,753,140 

For  protection 

of  children 

Children's  Bureau  $8,975,000 

For  protection  of  peaceful 

relations  with  other  nations 

Department  of  State  $15,314,968 
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V/e  give  herewith  the  figures 
for  total  revenues  and  expenditures 
in  each  fiscal  year  (ended  June  30) 
from  1914  to  1936,  and  for  the  gross 
Federal  debt  at  the  end  of  each 
year.  The  years  are  spaced  into 
four  periods:  the  first  covering  the 
three  years  before  the  United  States 
entered  the  '.»'ar;  the  second,  the  years 
from  our  entrance  to  the  peak  of  the 
war- boom  activity  in  1920,  when  the 
collapse  began;  the  third,  the  post- 
war boon  from  1922  to  1929;  the 
fourth,  the  depression  years  lo  the 
fiscal  year  1935;  together  with  the 
official  estimates  for  the  present 
incomplete  year  and  the  fiscal  year 
1938. 
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Prepared  by  Helen  M.   Shope 


v   ^Q  ARITHMETIC  EXAMPLES 


Multiplication  and  Division 

1.  The  Great   Waf  cost   $400,000,000,000.      With  One-half  of  this  money  how 
many  families  could  have  "been  given  a  $2500.00  house  with  .$1000.00  worth  of 
furniture  on  5  acres  of  land  at   $100.00  an  acre? 

2.  With  the  othor  half  of  the  amount   in  the  above  example  how  many  cities 
could  have  been  given  a  $10,000,000  library  and  a  $15,000,000  university? 

3.  A  10,000  ton  cruiser  costs  $8,136,000.      Its  life  is  estimated  at   17  years 
Its  annual  cost  of  upkeep  is  $1,247,000.     How  much  does  the  upkeep  of  a  cruiser 
cost  the  nation  during  its  lifetime? 

4.  A  student's  estimated  living  expenses  in  college  average  $400.00  a  year. 
The   cost  of  the  cruiser  in  example  3  would  pay  the  living  expenses  for  one  year 
of  how  many  students? 

5.  During  army  manoeuvres  it  costs  $66.08  per  hour  to  keep  an  observation 
plane   in  the  air  and  $144.59  to  keep  a  bomber  in  the  air.      If  the  manoeuvres 
include  50  hours  of  flying,   how  much  will  the  expense  be  for  25  of  each  type  of 
plane? 

Long  Division 

1.  A  bombing  plane  (built    in  1933)    cost   $54,762.     How  much  would  25  of 
these  cost?     In  1934  the  average  cost  of  education  for  one  public   school  child  in 
a  city  of  10,000  inhabitants  was  $66.88  for  one  year.     How  many  children  could  be 
educated  for  one  year  for  the  price  of  these  25  planes? 

2.  The  estimated  cost   of  an  up-to-date  apartment  house  for  workers  to  be 
built   in  Philadelphia  by  the  American  Federation  of  Hosiery  V/orkers  with  the  help 
of  a  government   loan  is  $1,153,607.     With  the  $913,000,000  appropriated  for  the 
army  and  navy  in  1937,   how  many  such  apartment  houses   could  be  built? 

3.  The  apartment  houses   in  example  2  each  has  284  apartments.      How  many 
apartments  would  there  be   in  the  answer  to  example  2? 

4.  The   cruiser  Tuscaloosa  (built    in  1933)    cost   $10,500,000.      If  the  average 
tuition  of  a  student    in  college  per  year  is  $250.00,    how  many   students  could 
receive  one  year's  tuition  for  the  cost  of  this  cruiser? 

Interest 

1.      It    is  estimated  that   the  new  battleships  will  cost   $51,000,000.      In 
1035,  Philadelphia  spent   $704,104  for   its  public  libraries.     The   interest   at  5$ 
for  ore  year  on  the  cost  of  one  battleship  would  support  the  libraries  of 
Philadelphia  for  how  long? 
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Answers  to  Objections 

by 
Florence  Brewer  Boeckel 


A  revision  of  the  neutrality  policy  of  the  United  States  was 
undertaken  in  a  desire  to  protect  this  country  against  recognized 
dangers  of  entanglement  in  foreign  wars  and  in  response  to  the  ur- 
gent demand  of  the  American  psople  that  war  he  abolished. 

Proposals  for  legislation  must  be  considered  from  the  point  of 
view  of  whether  or  not  they  further  the  demand  of  the  American  peonle  - 

1.  To  have  war  abolished; 

2.  To  be  protected  against  wars  that  may  arise; 

3.  To  keep  the  war-making  power  as  closely  as  possible  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  (a  desire  clearly  attested  by  various 
measures  recently  introduced  in  Congress,  in  response  to 
popular  demand,  for  war  referendums,  prohibition  of  con- 
scription for  foreign  service,  etc.). 

The  question  also  arises  as  to  whether  the  cost  of  achieving  these 
ends  is  greater  than  the  American  people  will  be  willing  to  pay, 
WILL  MANDATORY  NEUTRALITY  LEGISLATION  PREVENT  WART 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  will. 

In  a  situation  such  as  exists  in  the  world  today,  where  one  group 
feels  itself  oppressed  by  another,  there  are  only  two  possible  ways  out. 
Either  those  more  favorably  placed  will  make  concessions  or  those  less 
favorably  placed  will  wage  war.  ^ven  the  most  powerful  nations,  if 
they  cannot  look  to  this  country  as  a  base  of  supplies,  will  be  more 
hesitant  to  engage  in  conflict  and  the  more  ready  to  make  concessions. 
That  concessions  will  prevent  war  cannot  be  proved,  but  past  experience 
has  proved  that  the  threat  of  overwhelming  force  will  not  prevent  it. 
That  policy,  vfoich  is  sought  under  discretionary  neutrality  legislation 
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HEADING— Eighth  Grade  B  and  A 
Thursday,  June  10,    1937  9.15  A.M.  to  ^.^  p>M# 

1.     Read  the  following  selection;  then  do  as  directed: 

Western  civilization  was  very  nearly  wrecked  V  the  Great  War— and  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  it   can  withstand  another.     Some  workable  plan  must  he 
found  py  which  the  nations  of  the  world  can  settle  their  troubles  without 
going  to  war.     Today  the  interdependence,   the  interlocking  of  nations 
commercially  is  so  general  and  so  intricate  that  nations  can  hardly  "fight 
it  out     as  they  did  in  former  times  without  involving  most,   if  not  all  of 
the  world.     Furthermore  knowledge  of  high  explosives  and  deadly  gases  has 
so  increased  and  the  use  of  aircraft  has  become  so  general  that  the  de- 
struction of  whole  cities  could  now  be  accomplished  more  easily  than  the 
destruction  of  Beligan  and  French  villages  was  accomplished  during  the 
Great  War.     If  our  civilization  is  to  remain  a  fact  instead  of  a  memory 
like  that  of  Egypt,   Greece,   and  Rome,   a  substitute  for  war  must  be  found 
before  we  are  plunged  into  ruin.     I7ar  is  expensive,   costing  untold  loss 
of  life,  property,  and  money.     Settling  disputes  by  wars  makes  costly 
preparation  for  war  necessary.     Suffering  is  inflicted  on  innocent  women 
and  cmldren.     The  burden  is  always  carried  by  those  who  have  little  to 
do  with  causing  war.     Very  little  is  settled  by  war  and  the  same  results 
could  be  accomplished  without  it.     In  destroying  the  best  manhood,  the 
coming  leaders,   statesmen,  artists,  poets,  musicians,  and  scientists  of 
tne  nations  engaged,   it  gives  civilization  a  set  back  from  which  it  takes 
years  to  recover.     It  leaves  in  its  wake  a  period  of  lawlessness,   crime, 
and  depression.     There  are  no  good  arguments  which  can  be  used  among 
thinking  people  in  behalf  of  war.     The  problem  of  guaranteeing  permanent 
peace  is  worthy  of  the  best  thought  of  our  greatest   statesmen. 

Despite  the  lesson  of  the  Great  War,   the  storm  clouds  of  irroending 
war  are  gathering  over  Europe.     On  all  sides  the  race  is  in  progress  for 
supremacy  in  the  air,   on  the  land,   and  on  the  sea.     Armament  plants  are 
working  full  speed.     Aircraft  manufacturers  are  burdened  with  orders. 
Gas  made  factories  are  increasing  their  capacity.     ITaval  yards  are 
employing  more  men  than  ever. 

While  Europe  is  preparing  for  war,   the  United  States  is  marshaling 
its  forces  for  peace.     Three  plans  have  been  proposed  to  Congress  in 
order  to  maintain  the  neutrality  of  our  country.     Senator  Key  Pittman 
of  ITevada,    sponsor  of  the  first  of  these  measures,    oroposed  that  at  the 
outoreak  of  war,   the  President   shall  forbid  anyone  in  the  United  States 
to  sell  or  ship  arms,   ammunition,   or  any  war  materials  to  any  of  the 
warring  countries.     The  President  would  be  permitted  to  make  other 
rulings,   too.     He  would  have  the  power  to  forbid  shipments  of  anything— 
wheat,   cotton,    copper—on  American  ships  and  would  also  be  able  to 
prohibit  Americans  to  lend  money  to  the  countries  at  war,   or  to  travel 
on  any  ships  owned  by  the  belligerents.     These  rulings  might  also  be 
applied  to  a  civil  war.     A  second  plan  ha3  been  proposed  by  Senators 
Gerald  P.  ITye  of  ITorth  Dakota,  3ennett  Champ  Clark  of  Missouri,   Homer  T. 
Bone  of  Washington,   and  Arthur  H.  Vandenburg—  two  Democrats  and  two 
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The  National  Education  Association,  at  its  ammual  convention 
on  July  1,  1937,  adopted  the  following  resolutions  on  world  peace: 

"In  furtherance  of  its  adopted  policy  of  opposition  to  war 
as  a  method  of  settling  international  disputes,  the  national 
Education  Association  advocates  the  following  as  possible  means 
for  maintaining  peace  in  the  world: 

"a.  Education  for  peace  including  the  truth  about  the 
causes  of  war  and  the  means  of  alleviating  such  causes. 

11  b.  "he  teaching  of  war  aims  and  the  extent  to  which 
these  have  "been  attained  through  warfare. 

"c.  Nationalization  of  the  war  munitions  industry  to  take 
the  profits  out  of  war  and  the  preparations  for  war. 

"d.  An  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  legalize  a 
universal  draft  act  in  case  of  war  that  would  automatically 
draft  the  material  and  industrial  resources  of  the  country  for 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war." 


Extract  from  Platform  adopted  "by  the  MA  in  1937; 

"To  establish  through  education  closer  relationship  of 
people,  the  Association  advocates: 

" World  Education  Associations  that  will  encourage 

systematic  interchange  of  professional  knowledge,  visits,  and 
conferences. 

"Teaching  children  the  truth  about  war,  its  costs  in  human 
life  and  ideals  and  in  material  wealth;  the  values  of  peace;  and 
the  need  of  international  cooperation  "air   such  means  as  courts 
of  arbitration. 

"The  teaching  of  history  in  such  a  manner  that,  while  at  all 
times  presenting  accurate  statements  of  fact,  it  will  emphasize 
the  virtues  and  achievements  of  all  nations  and  increase  inter- 
national good  will." 

O'jTt :  T»tr.  for  StHfly.     VT:sr  T- sir  ?>■".<•!.     Or*.  Ot,  tJ>U 
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Radio  Interview  of  Hon.   Gerald  P.  Nye  of  North  Dakota  on  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  Eriday,  August  20,   1937. 


MR*  TROUT: 


SENATOR  NYE: 


C 


MR.  TROUT: 


SENATOR  NYE: 


MR.  TROUT: 


SENATOR  NYE: 


L 


Senator  Nye,  you  have  publicly  stated  that  you  feel  the  neutrality 
law  should  "be  applied  in  the  Far  Eastern  situation.  Certain  reasons 
and  arguments  have  been  offered  for  not  applying  it  —  for  instance, 
that  it  would  favor  Japan.  I  should  like  very  much  to  hear  what  you 
have  to  say  on  this  point. 

I  can  see  no  ground  for  holding  that  the  law  would  favor  Japan;  but 
before  I  go  into  that,  I  should  like  to  state  very  definitely  that 
the  purpose  of  the  neutrality  legislation  was  to  keep  this  country  out 
of  war.  The  question  of  whether  its  application  in  any  given  instance 
would  work  to  the  greater  disadvantage  of  one  belligerent  or  another 
has  nothing  to  do  with  this  main  purpose.  By  adopting  a  policy  in 
advance  and  doing  everything  possible  to  make  its  application 
automatic  Congress  protected  the  Government  against  any  charges  of 
unfriendliness  in  putting  the  law  into  effect. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  application  of  the  law  to.  Chinaahd  Japan 
would  make  the  position  of  those  countries  more  nearly  equal.  China 
can,  at  any  moment  that  Japan  wishes  to  establish  a  blockade,  be  cut 
off  from  munitions  and  all  other  supplies.:  The  neutrality  law  would 
at  least  prevent  Japan  from  getting  munitions  in  this  country,  and  by 
prohibiting  loans  will  make  it  more  difficult  for  her  to  obtain  war 
materials. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  —  although  the  idea  seems  to  me  to  contra- 
dict the  earlier  argument  —  that  Japan  would  regard  enforcement  of 
the  neutrality  law  as  an  unfriendly  act.  Do  you  see  anything  in  this 
suggestion? 

I  have  just  said  there  can  be  no  charge  of  unfriendliness  in  regard  to 
a  policy  adopted  in  advance  if  it  is  automatically  applied.  The 
longer  the  delay  in  its  application,  the  more  open  this  Government  is 
to  the  charge  that  it  is  attempting  to  weight  the  scales  one  way  or 
another. 

I  noticed  in  the  press  this  morning  that  correspondents  who  have  been 
in  touch  with  the  State  Department  feel  that  that  Department's  reason 
for  hesitating  to  apply  neutrality  to  the  Ear  East  is    that  we  are 
committed  by  old  agreements  to  do  our  part  in  preventing  any  altera- 
tion of  the  status  o?  privileges  of  foreigners  in  China.  Do  you  think 
Senator,  this  position  can  be  justified? 

I  emphatically  do  not.  It  indicates  to  my  mind  a  real  danger  that  the 
State  Department  has  not  fully  grasped  the  fact  that  Congress  intended 
when  it  passed  the  neutrality  law  to  bring  about  what  policy  changes 
were  necessary  to  protect  the  American  people  against  foreign  wars. 
I  earnestly  believe  that  any  government  which  fails  to  make  protection 
of  the  American  people  against  foreign  war  the  determining  purpose  in 
all  its  policies  will  find  retribution  at  the  hands  of  the  people. 
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An  amendment  to  the  Constitution  has 
been  introduced  in  Congress  "by  Represent- 
ative Ludlow  of  Indiana  to  give  the  Amer- 
ican people  power  to  decide,  except  in 
the  case  of  invasion,  whether  this  coun- 
try shall  or  shall  not  go  to  war.  It  in 
no  way  affects  actual  defense  of  the 
country. 

This  amendment  is  of  vital  importance 
from  the  point  of  view  not  only  of  peace 
out  of  democracy  and  is  in  direct  line 
with  the  purposes  of  the  Constitution. 

When  the  Constitution  w  a  • 
"being  drafted  the  question  of  how  to  keep 
the  war-making  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  was  vigorously  discussed. 

• 

!Uhe  Constitution  made  two  unique 
provisions  designed  to  control  the  war- 
making  power  and  the  growth  of  militarism. 
It  gave  Congress, not  the  President,"  power 
to  declaro  war  and  to  make  rules  Bfor  the 
government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and  ' 
naval  forces."    Further,  it  gave  the 
people  a  check  on  Congress,  so  far  as  the 
development  of  an  army  was  concerned,  "by 
providing  that  no'  appropriation  of  money 
for  the  support  of  the  army  should  be 
"for  a  longer  term  than  two  years." 

Conaenting  on  these  Constitutional 
provisions,  Jefferson  wrote  Madison: 

',' f  :  Ifi;;  for  tftuJy,     War  Time  Coram.     Oct,  9,  l'J43 
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^(o  An  amendment  to  the  Constitution  has 

been  introduced  in  Congress  by  Represent- 
ative Ludlow  of  Indiana  to  give  the  Amer- 
ican people  power  to  decide,  except  in 
the  case  of  invasion,  whether  this  coun- 
try shall  or  shall  not  go  to  war.  It  in 
no  way  affects  actual  defense  of  the 
•ountry. 

This  amendment  is  of  vital  importance 
from  the  point  of  view  not  only  of  peace 
but  of  democracy  and  is  in  direct  line 
with  the  purposes  of  the  Constitution. 

When   the    Constitution   w  a  » 
being  drafted  the  question  of  how  to  keep 
'  the  war-making  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  was  vigorously  discussed. 

The  Constitution  made  two  unique 
provisions  designed  to  control  the  war- 
making  power  and  the  growth  of  militarism. 
It  gave  Congress, not  the  President,  power 
to  declare  war  and  to  make  rules  "for  the 
government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces."  Further,  it  gave  the 
people  a  check  on  Congress,  so  far  as  the 
development  of  an  army  was  concerned,  "by 
providing  that  no'  appropriation  of  money 
for  the  support  of  the  army  should  be 
"for  a  longer  term  than  two  years." 

Commenting  on  these  Constitutional 

provisions,  Jefferson  wrote  Madison: 
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Washington  —  Telegrams  from  senators  and  congressmen  repre- 
senting far  western,  middle  western,  southern  and  eastern  states  were 

received  today  by  the  six  organizations  campaigning  for  application 

f 
of  neutrality  and  withdrawal  from  the  Far  East.  The  telegrams 

emphasize  the  intent  of  Congress  in  passing  the  law  that  it  should 

apply  to  all  nations  and  not  depend  upon  a  declaration  of  war  but  go 

into  effect  when  a  state  of  war  exists.  The  messages  also  urge  the 

importance  of  stopping  shipments  of  arms  and  adoption  of  a  policy 

that  Americans  remaining  in  China  do  so  at  their  own  risk.   The 

messages  follow. 


Senator  Homer  T.  Bone  (D.,  Washington):   "The  Slno-Japanese  warfare  now 
has  reached  so  critical  a  stage  that  elemental  standards  of  prudence 
call  for  the  immediate  evacuation  of  all  Americans  from  the  war  zone. 

"The  right  of  our  people  to  peace  far  outweighs  the  so-called 
'rights'  of  certain  American  business  Interests  trying  to  protect 
their  investments  in  China. 

"Do  American  mothers  want  their  boys  blown  to  bits  and  sub- 
jected to  the  tortures  of  hell  to  defend  a  few  corporate  enterprises 
that  enrich  none  but  their  owners? 

"That  is  exactly  what  a  war  with  Japan  would  mean.   To  talk 
glibly  of  our  'rights,'  which  are  not  the  'rights'  of  the  boys  who 
would  die,  is  to  juggle  very  carelessly  with  forces  that  might 
easily  liquidate  our  civilization. 

"If  the  people  of  this  nation  are  wise  they  will  demand  that 
we  keep  out  of  this  new  war  and  attend  strictly  to  our  own  business." 

.Senator  Bennett  Champ  Clark  (D.,  Missouri):   "I  think  there  should  be  an 
invocation  of  the  neutrality  law  in  the  United  States  and  that  the 
present  situation  illustrates  the  fact  that  it  should  of  necessity  be 
mandatory  rather  than  discretionary." 

representative  Herman  P.  Kopplemann  (D.,  Conn.):  "The  very  factors  and 
conditions  we  feared  and  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  neutrality 

Lact  have  come  to  pass.   It  is  imperative  that  the  neutrality  act  be 
applied  without  delay,  including  an  embargo  on  materials  of  war. 
The  sacrifice  of  whatever  American  interests  lie  in  danger  zones  is 
far  more  desirable  than  provoking  increasing  danger  that  United 
States  will  be  dragged  into  the  conflict. 

"This  is  the  first  crucial  test  of  the  neutrality  law.  The 
longer  the  delay,  the  greater  will  be  the  pressure  for  protection  of 
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NEUTRALITY  LEGISLATION  -  MAIN  POINTS  AT  ISSUE 
(Suggested  for  setting  in  2  col*) 

Objects  To  Be  Achieved 

1.  To  protect  this  country  against  recognized  dangers  of 
entanglement  in  foreign  wars. 

2.  To  throw  the  Influence  of  this  country  on  the  side  of 
preventing  war  anywhere. 

3.  To  keep  the  war~making  power  in  the  hands  of  Congress. 

Types  of  Legislation  Proposed 

Two  types  of  law  were  urged,   Members  of  Congress  demanded 
mandatory  legislation,  that  is,  a  law  to  make  certain 
embargoes  automatic  and  to  make  all  embargoes  apply  to 
all  belligerents, 

The  Administration  sought  to  obtain  a  discretionary  law  to  give 
the  President  power  to  decide  when  embargoes  are  to  be  applied, 
and  if  applied,  whether  they  shall  be  against  both  sides  or 
only  one  side  in  a  conflict. 

The  Present  Law 

The  present  law,  enacted  in  response  to  strong  public  demand,  is 
mandatory  as  far  as  it  goes.   Its  main  provisions  cover 
embargoes  against  all  belligerents  on  munitions  and  on  loans 
and  credits,  and  prohibition  of  travel  by  American  citizens  on 
the  ships  of  belligerent  nations. 

World  War  experience  proved  that  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  dangers  of 
entanglement,  the  law  must  also  provide  that  American  ships  and 
American  citizens  must  be  prohibited  from  entering  war  zones  or 
that  the  government  must  not  be  looked  to  for  protection  of 
lives  or  property  of  citizens  risked  by  entrance  into  war  zones. 
Action  on  this  point  could,  of  course,  make  no  distinction  as 
between  belligerents, 

Both  sides  agree  that  there  should  be  power  to  control  war 
materials  other  than  munitions.   What  materials  are  to  be 
embargoed  must  be  left  to  the  President  to  decide,  sines  what 
the  essential  materials  are  will  depend  upon  what  countries  are 
involved.   Supporters  of  mandatory  legislation  hold  that  what- 
ever materials  are  to  be  embargoed  must  be  embargoed  against 
both  sides.   It  is  possible  that  prohibition  of  loans  and 
credits  and  prohibition  of  American  ships  entering  war  zones, 
which  would  amount  to  the  establishment  of  a  cash  and  carry 
policy,  would  protect  this  country  against  the  most  dangerous 
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THE  SSHBALEPy  ACT  GOES  I1JTO  TEE  VASTmsm 
Congress  has  been  overruled  by  the  State  Department. 

Mime*  is  the  neutral^  f^  H^  it  p^,  ^  ^  ^  p^^^ 
signed. 

That  is  made  only  too  clear  by  the  persistent  refusal  of  the  Administration 
to  invoto  that  act  m  the  Chinese-Japanese  war  _  which  has  seen  going  on  new  ft, 
a^ost  three  months,  ana  which  reaches  a  new  high  point  in  the  air  barrage  of  ;ta*ing 

Bat  Secretary  of  state  W1  .ade  the  nullification  even  dearer  in  his  soeech 
to  the  African  Legion  Convention,   when  he  declared  that  the  United  States  Cover*, 
-nt  -  regardless  of  the  win  of  Congress  or  the  wishes  of  the  pecPle  -  is  going 
to  pursue  a  policy  half  way.  between  isolation  gid  a^ressien. 
©Si  U,  salii  i°  half  neutral  _  and  half  belligerent. 
^    -0  wonder  ^rePean  nations  hail  the  Kull  speech,  lee,  forward  te  African 
support  of  the  piracy  farce  now  going  on  in  the  Mediterranean, 
me  united  states  can>t  he  a  "little  hit  neutral. . 
It's  impossible.    Either  we  don't  take  sides,  or  we  do. 

violation  of  the  letter  „d  spirit  of  the  neutrality  act. 

*         *  * 

How  does  Mr.   Hull  e-smlan-,-,  t-t,  •„    • 

mil  explain  this  ignoring  of  the  law?     He  declares: 

"We  must  make  our  contribution  toward  the  realisation 

of  the  conditions  upon  which  peace  everywhere  can  be'main- 

tained,   or  ultimately  ,e  shall  have  to   sustain  and  protect 

ourselves  amidet  a*  outside  world  ridden  by  *ar  a,d  force." 

_   aide  from  the  fact  that   the  American  people  made  a  mighty  contrition  to 
«  end,   *  mwU|   asidQ  ^  thQ  ^^  ^  ^^  ^  tQ   _  ^  ^ 
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__  September  27,  1937. 

Rev.  S.  Stanley  Jones 
National  Christian  Council 
P.  0.  Box  1449 
Manila,  Philippine.  Islands 

Dear  Dr.  Jones: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  August  31  enclosing  "An  Appeal  to  the 
Conscience  of  the  World"  in  a  shorter  and  a  longer  form.  I  had  heard  that 
you  were  contemplating  this  appeal  and  had  sent  you  on  September  22  the 
following  cable  signed  by  Eufus  Jones,  Chairman  of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee;  Clarence  Pickett,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee;  Hay  Newton,  Director  of  the  Emergency  Peace  Campaign;  and  Nevin 
Sayre  and  Harold  Fey,  Secretaries  of  the  Fellowship  of  He  conciliation: 

"GREATLY  DISTRESSED  BY  HEFOBT  YOU  PLAN  TO  URGE  BOYCOTT  OF' 
JAPANESE  GOODS  STOP  SUCCESSFUL  BOYCOTT  HEBE  ONLY  POSSIBLE 
BY  CAMPAIGN  OF  HATE  MAKING  WAR  EASY  AND  CLOSING-  DOOR  TO 
OPERATION  OF  GOODWILL  NOW  AND  LATER  STOP  EARNESTLY  BEG  YOU 
NOT  TO  MAKE  APPEAL  FOR  BOYCOTT" 

We  all  appreciate  your  fine  Christian  spirit  in  the  matter  and  your  hope 
that  by  this  "Economic  Withdrawal"  the  religious  world  might  express  its  moral 
condemnation  of  Japanese  aggression  in  China.  Nevertheless,  for  the  reasons 
stated  in  our  cablegram  we  can  not  approve  this  appeal. 

There  is  a  still  deeper  reason  why  I  personally  oppose  the  popular  con- 
demnation of  the  "aggressive"  nations,  Japan,  Italy  and  Germany.  The  distinc- 
tion between  aggressor  and  victim  is  an  oversimplification  of  the  situation 
that  ignores  historical  perspective  and  the  economic  causes  of  war.  Have  you 
ever  reflected  upon  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  earth* s  resources?  China, 
Japan,  India,  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies  —  the  four  countries  that  comprise  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  brown  and  yellow  races  —  contain  one-half  the 
population  of  the  earth.  This  half  is  restricted  to  one-seventh  of  the  earth's 
area  possessing  few  natural  resources.  The  four  great  "Haves"  —  the  British 
Empire,  the  French  Empire,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  —  have  taken 
to  themselves  and  control  in  their  own  interest  most  of  the  earth's  natural 
resources  and  markets.  The  British  Empire,  the  French  Empire  and  Soviet  Russia 
govern  one-half  the  earth's  surface  and  exploit  the  resources  in  the  territory 
that  they  control.  The  United  States  does  the  same  with  the  immense  riches 
entrusted  to  its  care.  The  coal  and  iron  and  oil,  the  cotton,  the  timber,  the 
wheat  and  corn  and  oats,  the  tin  and  nickel,  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  world 
are  possessed  for  the  most  part  by  these  four  great  Powers.  By  tariffs  and 
other  devices  we  keep  the  other  nations  from  securing  sufficient  access  to  our 
natural  wealth  to  permit  a  standard  of  living  comparable  with  our  own  and  then 
we  exclude  their  goods  from  our  markets  on  the  charge  that  they  employ  cheap 
labor. 

But  why  does  Japan  punish  China  for  its  dearth  of  raw  materials  and  markets? 
Why  does  Italy  punish  Ethiopia?  Why  does  Germany  threaten  Czechoslovakia? 
Because  they  are  too  weak  to  attack  the  powerful  "Haves"  and,  following  the  bad 
example  of  the  "aggressors"  of  yesterday,  they  pick  upon  nations  weaker  than 
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So    long    as  any  nation  sells  arms  to 
foreign    countries,     it    runs  the  risk  of 
entanglement  in  foreign  wars. 

INCREASE  OF  U.S.  ARMS  EXPORTS 

State  Department  figures  show  that 
during  the  six  months  which  ended  June  1, 
1937,  exports     of    American  munitions 

totaled  $24,492,152.  For  the  year  which 
ended  November  30,  1936,  $26,000,000 
worth  of  arms  was  sent  abroad.  This 
indicates  almost  a  one  hundred  per  cent 
increase  for  this  year  over  last.  It  in— 
dicates  also  the  extent  of  the  contrihu- 
tion  which  this  country  is  making  to  the 
arms  race  which  it  is  admitted  is  leading 
to  a  general  war  threatening  the  peace  of 
the  United  States.  It  means  further  that 
a  certain  few  American  citizens  are  stead- 
ily receiving  profits  from  a  trade 
in  arms  which  may  mean  death  to  thousands 
of  other  Americans. 

Two  hills  were         introduced  i  n 

Congress  at  the  1937  session  to  protect  tiB 
United  States  against  this  danger.       They 
were  called  forth  hy  the  Spanish  war  sit- 
uational Council  for  Prevention  of  War  .,  jl 
533-17th  St.,   Washington,   D.C. 

',  •   .  £>2v.  fur  SUKty.     Wat  TfmtJ  Goriiia,    Oct.  0,1041.  v 


lY  1  90 3  Extracts  from 

\\\c>   ^  *>     I  ^  THB  BOUHB  TABLE, 

Quarterly  Review  of  the  Politics  of  the  British  Commonwealth , 

September.  1937 

"The  impact  effects  of  rearmament  are  most  evident  today  in  Great  Britain, 
hut  effects  of  the  same  kind  can  he  ohserved  in  many  other  countries.   In  each, 
the  effect  of  rearmament  is,  for  the  moment,  to  heighten  industrial  activity. 
But  it  does  so  only  at  the  cost  of  distorting  the  "balance  of  the  national 
economy,  driving  sound  recovery  into  unsound  hoom,  and  gathering  labor  into 
industries  where  its  future  employment  depends  on  the  continuance  of  world- 
wide political  madness. 

"It  is  not  even  certain  that  the  change  from  hoom  to  slump  will  he 
deferred  by  rearmament  until  the  rearmament  itself  collapses.   For  rearmament, 
though  largo,  is  not  yet  —  except  perhaps  in  Germany  and  Italy  —  so  large 
as  to  dominate  the  whole  economic  life  of  the  nation.   If  every  other  factor 
wore  pointing  toward  depression,  how  much  expenditure  on  armaments  would  be 
necessary  to  maintain  activity  and  employment?  Ho  one  knows.  And  until  we 
know,  we  shall  have  to  wait  to  see  whether  rearmament  on  the  present  scale 
can  wholly  suspend  the  trade  cycle  or  merely  distort  its  shape. 

"In  either  case,  the  result  seems  likely  to  be  a  sharper  swing  between 
boom  and  slump,  unless  counter-measures  on  an  immense  scale  can  intervene. 
But  in  the  economic  sphere,  no  less  than  in  the  political,  rearmament  can  be 
only  an  interim  phase.   When  it  is  ended,  the  world  will  have  come  no  nearer 
to  solving  its  real  problems,  but  will  have  enormously  increased  the  risks 
and  dangers  of  failing  to  find  a  solution." 
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,^1908  STUDY  QUESTIONS 

"  u  b  ^  ^  on 

"Peaceful  Cb^n^R-The  Alternative  to  War" 


These  questions  are  intended  as  an  aid  %o   leaders  of  discussion 
™ms  using  "Peaceful  Change-The  Alternative  to  War".  They  are  based  on 
f  progrS  of  three  meetings^*  an  hour  each,  but  if  the  group  can  spend  more 
i£   on  this  important  subject  there  is  ample  material  for  discussion. 

The  fact  questions  will  serve  as  a  review.  The  leader  should 
run  over  them  quickly  calling  on  different  people  to  answer,  ^e  other 
questions  are  intended  to  provoke  discussion.  If  the  group  begins  to lose 
interest  in  one  topic  another  should  immediately  be  brought  up  for  discussion. 
The  discussion  will  be  far  more  worth  while  if  those  who  par ticxpate  in  it 
have  studied  the  section  to  be  discussed  before  the  meeting  so  that  all  have 
a  similar  fund  of  knowledge. 

The  group  may  find  it  useful  to  appoint  one  or  more  persons  tc 
act  as  a  findings  committee  and  record  the  conclusions  reached  during  the 
discussion. 

First  Meeting-The  Demand  for  Change  -  oat-res  1-30 

Fact  Questions 

1.  Name  the  five  most  important  raw  materials. 

2.  List  the  seven  principal  countries  of  the  world  according 
to  wealth  of  natural  resources. 

3.  Which  of  the  countries  named  above  are  densely  populated? 
Which  are  sparsely  populated? 

4.  Name  three  important  countries  that  can  produce  their  own 
food.  Name  four  important  countries  that  must  import  food. 

5.  Name  the  countries  which  are  demanding  freer  access  to  raw 
materials  and  land  for  expansion. 

6.  Describe  the  process  by  which  a  German  pays  for  American  goods 
he  buys. 

7.  Can  the  German  pay  his  debt  if  no  Americans  have  been  buying 
German  products?  Show  how  the  American  tourist  trade  in  Germany 
helps  make  it  possible  for  Germans  to  buy  from  us. 

8.  What  is  a  tariff?  What  are  the  two  reascns  usually  given  for 
a  high  tariff  on  imports?  Who  benefits  from  a  high  tariff? 
How  does  such  a  tariff  affect  the  consumer? 

9.  What  effect  do  tariff  barriers  have  on  international  trade? 
10.  Name  other  obstacles  to  international  trade  besides  tariffs. 
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STATEMENT  ON  NEUTRALITY  ISSUED  BY  25  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  AUGUST  19,  1937 
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"We  "believe  that  the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  this  country  is  for 
keeping  out  of  the  conflict  in  the  Jar  East.  Congress  enacted  the  neutrality 
legislation  after  careful  study  of  world  war  experience,  as  a  protection 
against  policies  which  would  involve  us  in  just"  such  a  conflict  as  is  going 
on  in  China  today.  For  reasons  apparently  "based  not  on  consideration  of  our 
own  protection  "but  of  the  effect  of  our  policy  on  other  countries,  the  neu- 
trality legislation  has  not  as  yet  been  applied.  We  have  every  confidence 
that  the  President  will  in  the  immediate  future  carry  out  the  mandate  of  that 
law  and  stop  feeding  the  war  which  means  destruction  of  thousands  of  lives  in 
the  Orient  and  the  danger  of  war  to  all  the  world. 

"Congress  should  not  adjourn  until  every  possible  action  has  teen  taken 
to  protect  this  country  against  "being  involved  in  the  Ear  Eastern  situation. 

"The  effect  of  the  neutrality  law,  so  far  as  the  nations  involved  in  the 
conflict  are  concerned,  will  "be  to  make  their  situation  more  nearly  equal. 
Japan  can  at  any  time  "blockade  China  and  prevent  its  obtaining  munitions  from 
this  country.  The  neutrality  law  would  also  prevent  Japan's  obtaining  &u 
munitions  and  by  preventing  loans  would  make  the  purchase  of  raw  materials 
more  difficult, 

"The  law  does  not  go  as  far  as  it  should  in  providing  control  over  the 
sale  of  war  materials.  We  believe  that  it  should  be  strengthened  in  this 
respect." 

# 

The  members  signing  the  above  statement  were  as  follows: 


DEMOCRATS 

Louis  Ludlow  -  Indiana 

Henry  C.  Luckey  -  Nebraska 

H.  Jerry  Voorhis  -  California 

Herman  P.  Kopplemann  -  Connecticut 

C.  Arthur  Anderson  ~  Missouri 

John  M.  Coffee  -  Washington 

Martin  P.  Smith  -  Washington 

John  Luecke  -  Michigan 

Robert  0.  Allen  -  Pennsylvania 

Caroline  O'Day  -  New  York  -  At  large 

Knute  Hill  -  Washington 

Ed  V.  Izac  -  California 

Alfred  N.  Phillips,  Jr.  -  Connecticut 

Prank  W.  Pries  -  Illinois 

Edward  C.  Eicher  -  Iowa 


REPUBLICANS 

Francis  H.  Case  ~  South  Dakota 
Hamilton  Fish  -  New  York 
Fred  L.  Crawford  -  Michigan 
Harold  Knutson  -  Minnesota 
Wm.  P,  Lambert son  -  Kansas 


PROGRESSIVE 

Thomas  R.  Amlie  - 
Harry  Sauthoff  - 

FARMER-LABOR 


Wisconsin 
7/isconsin 


John  T.  Bernard  -  Minnesota 
R.  T.  Buckler  -  Minnesota 
Henry  G-.  Teigan  -  Minnesota. 


From  six  organizations  supporting  neutrality: 
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iy  1QD3  National  Council  for  Prevention  of  War.  ,  a 

,  ^      532  -  17th  Street,  N.W.    DI  8010 
/Vi   World  Peaceways 

Women's  International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom 
\C&  Emergency  Peace  Campaign 

Fellowship  of  Reconciliation 
Committee  on  Militarism  in  Education 

RELEASE  SATURDAY' 
OCTOBER  2,  1937 


The  effect  and  value  of  a  boycott  of  Japanese  goods  in  the 
present  Far  Eastern  situation  was  questioned  today  in  the  following 
statement  issued  by  the  six  peace  organizations  united  in  a  campaign 
for  neutrality: 

"As  long  as  we  continue  to  feed  the  war  in  Asia  by  permitting 
loans  and  the  sale  of  munitions,  which  we  could  immediately  stop  by 
applying  the  neutrality  law,  the  sincerity  of  a  boycott  of  Japanese 
goods  is  open  to  question.   We  cannot  protest  against  war  and 
continue  to  reap  our  profits  from  it.  To  make  a  boycott  effective 
antagonism  to  Japan  must  be  roused  to  war  pitch.   That  danger  makes 
it  doubly  Important  to  put  the  neutrality  law  into  effect  as  evidence 
of  the  intent  of  the  Administration  to  keep  out  of  war.  Whatever 
policy  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  may  lead  England  to  adopt,  the 
Interests  and  will  of  the  people  of  this  country  require  opposition, 
to  war  and  adoption  of  policies  which  mean  keeping  out  of  war. 

11  Serious  consideration  should  also  be  given  to  the  fact  that  the 
deterrent  effects  of  a  boycott  will  be  felt  only  after  considerable 
delay,  while  the  immediate  effect,  according  to  all  past  experience, 
will  be  to  unite  the  Japanese  people  more  firmly  than  ever  back  of 
their  military  leaders. 
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"The  further  question  needs  to  be  raised  as  to  whether  a  gesture 
of  moral  condemnation  will  not  be  used  as  an  excuse  to  shirk  all 
responsibility  for  promoting  policies  of  world  readjustment  which 
must  be  adopted  If  a  secure  peace  is  to  be  achieved." 
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From  National  Council  for  Prevention  of  War 

o32  -  17th  Street,  N.W.  -y^ <Jl 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DI  8010         .  .  , 

October  2,  1937  jH^  RELEASE  LiONDAY 

OCTOBER  4,  1937 
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Washington  —  The  annual  three-day  conference  of  the  National 
Council  for  Prevention  of  War,  called  to  consider  the  crisis  in  the 
Far  East  and  the  policies  necessarjr  to  avoid  another  world  war  and 
lay  the  basis  for  permanent  peace,  will  open  Wednesday,   October  6, 
at  10  A.  LI.  at  the  Hotel  Washington.   The  six  peace  organizations 
how  working  for  application  of  the  neutrality  law  to  China  and 
Japan  will  meet  during  the  conference  to  map  the  next  steps  in 
their  joint  campaign. 

The  Far  Eastern  situation  is  the  first  subject  on  the  program. 
John  Nevin  Sayre,  president  of  the  National  Peace  Conference,  will 
preside  at  the  deliberations  Wednesday  morning,  during  which  the 
"Objectives  of  the  United  States  Policy  in  the  Far  East"  will  be 
discussed  by  William  W.  Lockwood,  Jr.  of  the  American  Council- 
Institute  of  Pacific  Relations. 

"The  Neutrality  Law"  will  be  interpreted  by  Mrs.  Florence 
Brewer  Boeckel,  education  direotor  of  the  National  Council  for 
Prevention  of  War,  and  J.  Max  Weis,  of  World  Peaceways,  will 
describe  the  possibilities  of  a  constructive  peace  program  in  the 
Orient. 

Speakers  and  their  subjects  at  the  Thursday  sessions  include: 

Hiss  Jeannette  Rankin,  first  woman  member  of  Congress,  on 
"Legislative  Next  Steps  in  Keeping  Our  Country  Out  of  War." 

William  T.  Stone,  vice-president  of  the  Foreign  policy 

Association,  "Revision  of  our  National  Defense  Policy." 

(more) 


i  nng  HATIOHAL  COMMITTEE  Oil  THE  CAUSE  AHD  CUBE  OF  WAR 

X-  J  A   *-'        I  A~l_  1622  Grand  Central  Terminal  Building,  New  York  City 
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xhe  following  organizations  compose  the  national  Committee  on  the  Cause  and 
are  of  war: 

American  Association  of  University  Women,   1634  Eye  St.,  Washington,   D.C. 
Council  of  Women  for  Home  Missions,   105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York  City. 
Federation  of  Woman's  Boards  of  Foreign  Missions  of  H.A.,   419~4th  Ave.,   H.Y.C. 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,   1734  H  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
national  Board  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Assn., 600  Lexington  Ave., H.Y.C. 
national  Council  of  Jewish  Women,   625  Madison  Avenue,  Hew  York  City, 
national  Federation  of  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs, 

1819  Broadway,  H.Y.C. 
national  League  of  Women  Voters,  726  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.C. 
national  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 1730  Chicago  Ave, ,Evanston,Ill. 
national  Women's  Conference  of  American  Ethical  Union, 225  W.SSth  St.,H.Y.C. 
national  Women's  Trade  Union  League,  Machinists  Bldg.,  Washington,   D.C. 

RECOMMEHDED  1937  PROGRAM  FOR  SUPPORT  AHD  STUDY 

The  Twelfth  Conference  on  the  Cause  and  Cure  of  War  recommends  to  its  participat- 
ing organizations  that  they  concentrate  their  efforts  on  the  following  during  1957*: 
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A.  Issues  now  before  the  country  for  action: 

1.  Revision  of  the  neutrality  policy  of  the  United  States. 

a.  Support  of  legislation  to  implement  the  announced  policy  of  the  U.S.  "to 
avoid  being  drawn  into  war  and  not  to  contribute  to  the  prolongation  of  war. 

b.  Promotion  of  public  understanding  of  the  significance  of  the  new  American 
attitude  toward  neutrality,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  relation  of  the 
neutrality  policies  of  the  United  States  to  the  collective  efforts  of 
other  nations  to  maintain  international  peace  by  cooperative  methods. 

2.  The  continued  support  of  national  control  of  the  manufacture  of  and  trade  in 
arms,  ammunition,  and  the  implements  of  war. 

3.  Support  of  the  maintenance  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement  program  of  the 
U.S.  as  a  means  of  relaxing  international  economic  tensions  and  contributing 
to  the  restoration  of  international  trade. 

4.  Opposition  to  the  continuously  expanding  budgets  for  the  army,  navy,  and  air 
forces.. as  being  inconsistent  with  our  commitments  under  the  Pact  of  Paris* 
opposition  to  be  dependent  upon  the  clarification  of  our  fundamental 
policies  concerning  national  defense. 

5.  Abolition  of  compulsory  military  training  in  schools  and  colleges. 

6.  Prompt  ratification  of  conventions  adopted  by  the  Inter-American  Conference 
for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace  at  Buenos  Aires. 

7.  Taking  full  advantage  of  the  membership  of  the  United  States  in  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization  with  a  view  to  furthering  social  and  economic  jus- 
tice throughout  the  world  as  an  indispensable  basis  for  peace. 

B.  Fundamental  issues  on  which  the  United  States  must  be  preparing  itself  to  act: 
a.  The  Conference  reaffirms  its  recommendations  of  support  of  the  following,  and 
urges  the  participating  organizations  which  have  not  yet  gone  on  record  in 
their  favor  to  do  so  during  the  coming  year: 

1.  Membership  of  the  United  States  in  the  League  of  Hat ions  on  terms  consistent 
with  its  commitments  under  the  Pact  of  Paris. 

2.  Adherence  of  the  United  States  to  the  World  Court. 

3.  Reduction  of  armaments  by  international  agreement. 
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A  Club  Prggrag  for  One  Meeting 

Text:  "Stabilization  of  Currencies."  World  Problem  Series  by  Florence  Brewer 
Boeckel  (  1937).  Pub.  by  national  Council  for  Prevention  of 

War,  532~17th  St.,  N.W. ,  Washington,  D.C.  Price,  25^  for  Series; 
Stabilization  of  Currencies  leaflet  alone,  with  this  outline,  5ft. 

I,  Introduction  by  Leader: 

In  a  brief  tall:  show  the  importance  to  world  trade  of  stabilization 
of  currencies.  Page  1. 

II.  Questions.  (Asked  by  Leader,  to  be  answered  by  members  to  whom  they  have 
been  assigned  at  a  previous  meeting.  Answers  to  be  brief  and  given  from 
memory. )  u 

1.  How  did  the  gold  standard  work?  What  trade  needs  did  it  meet?  Page  1. 

2.  How  are  imports  paid  for?  Page  2. 

;.  What  advantage  is  gained  by  depreciating  a  national  currency?  Pages  4,5. 

4.  What  measures  does  a  country  generally  take  when  its  imports  increase 
too  much?  Page  3. 

5.  What  does  "pegging"  currencies  mean,  and  when  was  it  resorted  to?  Page  3. 

6.  What  is  the  effect  of  a  depreciated  currency  upon  -  l)  exports; 
2)  cost  of  production?  Pages  4,5. 

7.  Why  was  England  forced  off  the  gold  standard?  Page  5. 

8.  Why  did  the  United  States  go  off  the  gold  standard?  Page  5. 
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9,  What  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  World 
Economic  Conference?  Pages  5,6. 

10.  What  led  to  the  agreement  on  currencies  between  jfrance,  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  and  what  was  its  effect?  Pages  6,7. 

III.  Question  for  General  Discussion 

1.  Discuss  the  effect  of  economic  stability  upon  world  peace. 


See  bibliography  with  leaflet. 
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73^  of  the  American  people  in  a  na- 
tional poll  voted  in  favor  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  to  give  the  peo- 
ple the  right  to  vote  on  whether  or  not 
they  would  fight  on  foreign  soil. (Oct. 1937) 

On  December  14th,  218  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  signed  a  petition 
to  bring  the  war  referendum  amendment  up 
for  discussion. 

On  January  10th,  because  of  the 
opposition  of  the  Administration  which 
brought,  as  was  fully  reported  in  to 
press,  "unprecedented?1  pressure  on  mem.w 
bers  of  Congress,  the  House  by  a  vote  of 
188  to  209  refused  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  the  right  of  the  American  people 
to  vote  on  foreign  wars. 

The  amendment  will  now  come  up  first 
in  the  Senate  and  next  in  the  1938  and, if 
necessary,  in  the  1940  campaigns. 

A  large  section  of  Congressional 
opinion,  after  the  vote  on  January  10th, 
agreed  that  the  issue  would  not  down 
politically  until  the  people  had  won  this 
safeguard  of  peace  and  democratic  govern- 
ment. The  reason  the  issue  will  not" down" 
is  exactly  the  reason  stated  in  the 
Democratic  platform  of  1924: 
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MILITARY   (TRATTTTTTtt 

VS. 
PUBLIC  EDUCATION 


Florence  Brewer  "Boeckel 
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»iring  the  depression  the  public  school 
gj  °f  fejlnited  States  was  sLio^lS- 
tailed    and    handicapped    for     lack     of  funds 

tetc?in/!^-10Sed',  SCh°01  terms  ^ortened, 
n2?  g, efficiency  decreased  hy  reduction  in 
number  andsalaries  of  teachers,  courses  elimi- 
nated and  continuation  schools,  night  schools 
UnueaT  handic^Ped  childrefdiscon- 

According  to  reports  of  the  national  Edu- 
?«  Jh-     A*s°ciation    Published  in  April,   1935, 
in  the  school  year  1934-35,   2,400  schools  in 
18  states  were  closed  for  lack  of  funds,  while 
14,000  more  m  21   states  would        have       been 
closed  had  teachers  required  their  salaries  in 

A  governmental  report,    dated  March     19^ 
showed  that  the  school  year     was  sKned  "in 
31,672  school  districts  in  24  states. 

Expendifrirp  fag  P,^1ir  fducatloT1  Sj^ggaggj 

™~«  Th6,  ITational  Education  Association  re- 
ports also  pointed  out  that  while  public  ex- 
penditures for  other  than  educationaTpurpo^s 
increased  69$  between  1926  and  1934,  surtf  ex- 
penditures for  education  decreased  11<£.  Be- 
tween1930  and  1934  public  expenditures  £r 
education  decreased  from  $2,544,000,000  to 
$1,967,000,000.     m     spite     of  the  shortage  of 
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February,  1938, 
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On  February  25th,  a  war  referendum  reso- 
lution was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  twelve 
Senators  -  Senators  Eone ( lash. ), Capper (Kans. ) , 
Clark(Missouri),  D6nahey(Chio),  Frazier(N.D. ), 
Hitchcock  (S^D.),  Lalollette  (Wise),  Lundeen 
(Minnesota),  Murray  (Mont.).  Nye  (N.D. ),  Ship- 
stead  (Minn.),   Wheeler  (Mont.). 

This     proposed     amendment     meets     various 
objections  raised  against  the  Ludlow  amendment. 
Its  main  article  reads: 

"Except  in  case  of  attack  "by  armed 
forces,  actual  or  immediately  threatened, 
upon  the  United  States  or  its  territorial 
possessions,  or  "by  any  non- American  na- 
tion against  any  country  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  the  people  shall  have  the 
sole  power  "by  a  national  referendum  to 
declare  war  or  to  engage  in  warfare  over- 
seas, Congress,  when  it  deems  a  national 
crisis  to  exist  in  conformance  with  this 
article,  shall  by  concurrent  resolution 
refer  the  question  to  the  people." 

In    presenting     this     proposed  amendment , 
the  twelve  Senators     signed     a  statement  which 
was  printed  in  the  Record  of  February  25th  and 
reads  in  cart  as  follows: 
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On  February  25th,  a  war  referendum  reso- 
lution was  introduced  in  the  Senate  tgr  twelve 
Senators-  Senators  2one ( lash. ) , Capper (Kans. ) , 
Clark(Missouri),  Bonahey(Ohio) ,  *razier(l*.E. ) , 
Hitchcock  (S.3.),  LaFollette  (Wise),  Lundeen 
(Minnesota),  Murray  (Mont.),  ^ye  (N.E.),  Ship- 
stead  (Minn.),  Wheeler  (Mont.)* 

This     proposed     amendment     meets     various 
objections  raised  against  the  Ludlow  amendment. 
Its  main  article  reads: 

"Except  in  case  of  attack  by  armed 
forces,  actual  or  immediately  threatened, 
upon  the  United  States  or  its  territorial 
possessions,  or  by  any  non-American  na- 
tion against  any  country  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  the  people  shall  have  the 
sole  power  hy  a  national  referendum  to 
declare  war  or  to  engage  in  warfare  over- 
seas, Congress,  when  it  deems  a  national 
crisis  to  exist  in  conformance  with  this 
article,  shall  hy  concurrent  resolution 
refer  the  question  to  the  people." 

In    presenting     this     proposed  amendment, 
the  twelve  Senators     signed     a  statement  which 
was  printed  in  the  Record  of  February  25th  and 
reads   in  nart  as  follows: 
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Public  opinion  is  the  opinion  of  newspa- 
per readers.  Sound  opinion  can  "be  "based  only 
on  correct  understanding.  What  are  the  chances 
of  newspaper  readers  today  having  a  correct 
understanding  of  world  events  and  internation- 
al relationships?  Obviously,  there  are  two 
determining  elements,  the  newspaper  and  the 
reader. 


The  usual  attack  on  the  problem  of  achiev- 
ing a  sound  public  opinion  is  a  demand  that  the 
press  provide  accurate,   unbiased  information. 
But  can  an  approach  to  this  problem  be  made  - 
taking  the  press  as  it  is,  and  accepting  the 
fact  that  it  is  what  it  is  for  reasons  not 
readily  altered  -  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  reader? 

If  this  is  to  be  done,  the  newspaper  must 
be  recognized  as  a  tool  to  be  used  by  a  reader 
in  his  attempt  to  find  out  what  is  going  on  in 
the  world.  Any  tool  to  be  used  successfully 
must  be  understood  -  the  user  must  know  what 
it  is  capable  of  and  what  it  is  not. 

What  Is  the  Press? 

What  actually  is  the  press?  From  one 
point  of  view,  it  is  a  business  organization 
operated  for  profit.  Jrom  another  point  of 
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I  —  THE  TRADE  AGREEMENTS  PROGRAM 

1.  We  recommend  support  of  reciprocal  trade  agreements  with  other 
nations  designed  to  lower  trade  barriers  in  accordance  with  the  trade  program  as 
layed  down  by  Congress  in  the  present  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

2.  We  request  the  National  Peace  Conference  through  its  Washington 
Information  Letter  to  furnish  more  detailed  memoranda  on  Congressional  Bills  op- 
posing reciprocal  trade  agreements. 

3.  Wo  recommend  opposition  to  bills  that  have  boon  introduced  into 
Congress  designed  to  delay  or  weaken  the  Trade  Agreements  urogram,  an':1  any  other 
proposals  in  the  future  which  have  the  same  effect  and  which  openly  or  covertly  at- 
tack the  Trade. Program. 

4.  Wo  recommend  the  stand  taken  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ex- 
ports in  opposition  to  disguised  tariff  in  the  form  of  excise  taxes  or  processing 
taxes  on  imported  goods. 

5.  Wo  recommend  opposition  to  so-called  "inspection"  taxes  levied  by 
states  against  imported  goods  as  being  a  subterfuge  which  obviously  violates  the 
spirit  and  probably  the  letter  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

6.  ^o  recomnend  consumer  representation  at  tariff  hearings.  The  spe- 
cial need  at  present  is  to  facilitate  the  appearance  of  bona  fide  consumer  repre- 
sentatives at  such  hearings  and  to  assist  them  in  obtaining  nocessary  data  so  that 
they  can  adequately  present  the  consumers'  interests  in  specific  terns. 

ing 

7.  Rccogniz'  that  the  so-called  "coats  of  transition"  rclati\re  to 
trade  agreements  are  a  real  but  temporary  problem,  we  recommenc1  that, in  addition  to 
the  caution  now  exercised  in  determining  tariff  schedules  and  concessions,  conside- 
ration be  given  to  the  advisability  of  working  out  measures  to  socialize  the  costs 
of  transition. 

II  —  OTHER  IMMEDIATE  TRAD3  AM)  FINANCIAL  MEASURES 

This  Conference  is  in  substantial  agreement  with  this  section  of  the 
draft  report  for  supplementing  tho  trade  agreement  program  with  many  other  inter- 
related lines  of  action  most  of  which  were  embodied  in  the  Van  Zeoland  Report. 
There  was  a  divergence  of  opinion  r.s  to  whether  economic  collaboration  should  be 
limited  to  non-aggressor  states  or  open  to  all  states  without  regard  to  political 
considerations. 

This  Conference  recommends  that  the  United  States  work  for  international 
measures  towards: 

1.  The  elimination  of  the  quota  system  of  restricting  imports. 

2.  Final  settlement  of  the  war  debts. 
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On  February  25th,  a  war  referendum  reso- 
lution was  introduced  in  the  Senate  "by  twelve 
Senators  -  Senators  Eone(Wash.) , Capper (Kans. ) , 
Clark( Missouri),  Donahey(Ohio) ,  Irazier(2T.D. ) , 
Hitchcock  (S.D.),  LaFollette  (Wise),  Lundeen. 
(Minnesota),  Murray  (Mont.).  Nye  (BM>.),  Ship- 
stead  (Minn.),  Wheeler  (Mont.). 

This  proposed  amendment  meets  various 
objections  raised  against  the  Ludlow  amendment. 
Its  main  article  reads: 

"Except  in  case  of  attack  by  armed 
forces,  actual  or  immediately  threatened, 
upon  the  United  States  or  its  territorial 
possessions,  or  "by  any  non-Amsrican  na- 
tion against  any  country  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  the  people  shall  have  the 
sole  power  by  a  national  referendum  to 
declare  war  or  to  engage  in  warfare  over- 
seas, Congress,  when  it  deems  a  national 
crisis  to  exist  in  conformance  with  this 
article,  shall  by  concurrent  resolution 
refer  the  question  to  the  people." 

In  presenting  this  proposed  amendment , 
the  twelve  Senators  signed  a  statement  which 
was  printed  in  the  Record  of  February  25th  and 
reads  in  part  as  follows: 
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What  are  the  costs  of  war?  According  to  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Watson, 
President  of  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce,  writing  in  the 
April  number  of  Think,  the  cost  of  the  last  war,  during  the  war 
period  itself,  amounted  for  all  of  the  nations  concerned  to  $338,000- 
000,000.  For  this  country  the  cost  of  the  war  during  the  war  period 
was  $32,000,000,000.  But  even  that  tremendous  sum  was  only  tne  "be- 
ginning; for  the  continuing  cost  of  the  war  for  us  from  1921  through 
1937,  including  interest  on  the  war  debts,  the  cost  of  caring  for  tne 
disabled,  the  payment  of  veterans'  adjusted  compensation,  etc,  haa 
amounted  to  $19,000,000,000.  That  means  that  the  war  has  cost  us 
$51,000,000,000  already;  and  the  costs  will  continue  for  another 
fifty  years,  reaching  very  possibly  the  crushing  total  of  $100,000  - 
000,000. 

What  did  the  world  buy  for  its  $333,000,000,000?  It  bought 
death,  depression,  and  dictatorship  —  and  still  more  war.   Was  it 
worth  the  cost? 

What  are  the  costs  of  peace?  Mr.  Watson  points  out  that  the 
$51,000,000,000  we  have  spent  thus  far  for  the  last  war  would  have 
done  all  of  twelve  things,  among  which  are  the  following: 

Wiring  for  electricity  10,000,000  homes  which  are  now  without 

it. 
Paying  off  all  farm  mortgages  in  the  United  States. 
Establishing  additional  endowments  for  education  equal  to 
.  '.  .*  those  now  in  existence. 
Establishing  a  fund  of  $5,000,000,000  for  the  prevention  of 

floods  and  soil  erosion. 
Establishing  a  trust  fund  which  would  provide  $100  monthly 

for  every  blind  and  every  deaf  person  in  the  United 

States. 
Duplicating  the  entire  recovery  and  relief  program  of  the 

United  States  for  the  last  six  years. 
Endowing  an  organization  to  promote  world  peace  which  would 

have  an  annual  income  greater  than  the  present  annual 

resources  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  World  Court 

and  the  International  Labor  Organization  all  combined. 
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on  peace  &  war 


Tlie  National  Council  for  Prevention  of  tfar 
seeks  "both  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  war 
and  to  help  keep  war  out  of  the  world.    Both 
tasks  are  imperative.  Promoting  one  promotes 
the  other. 

The  policies  described  in  these  sheets  make 
up  a  realistic  program  for  1938.   They  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Adoption  by  Congress  of  a  military  policy  based 
on  defense  of  our  soil  only  and  not  of  our  in- 
terests abroad. 

2.  Adoption  of  the  war  referendum  amendment  to  tne 
Constitution. 

3.  Continuance  and  strengthening  of  existing  neu- 
trality legislation. 

4.  An  embargo  on  sale  of  munitions  abroad  in  tame 
of  peace  as  well  as  in  time  of  war. 

5.  Cpnosition  to  the  War  Department  Mobilization 
Plan  which  under  the  guise  of  "war  prof its" 
legislation  paves  the  way  for  fascism. 

6.  Adoption  of  measures  of  international  peace- 
ful* change  and  world  appeasement  to  remove  the 
economic  causes  of  war. 

If  these  policies  are  to  be  carried  out,  Con- 
gressmen must  be  elected  who  will  support  them. 
Voters  should  know  the  views  of  candidates  in  1933 
on  these  issues  before  they  cast  their  vote.  Then 
vote  accordingly! 
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1.  It  makes  protests  against  wpr  by  this 
Government  futile  and  hypocritical, 
since  it  means,  for  instance,  that 
we  sell  bombs,  profit  by  the  sale, 
and  then  vigorously  denounce  those 
who  use  them^  Men,  women  and  children 
are  being  killed  today  by  arms  made  in 
America  for  the  profit  of  Americans. 

2.  It  supplies  other  governments  with 
weapons  which  may  be  used  against  our 
own  men,  should  we  be  involved  in 
foreign  war. 

3.  It  makes  it  easier  for  other  nations 
to  pile  up  arms  and  for  those  who  want 
the  United  States  to  spend  huge  sums 

on  armaments  (while  relief  expenditures 
are  being  cut)  to  say,  "See  what  other 
governments  are  doing". 


Peace  Time  Embargo  Bill 

A  proposal  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  arms  to 
foreign  nations  at  any  time  was  introduced  as  an 
amendment  to  the  neutrality  bill  in  1937.   It 
received  the  remarkable  spontaneous  supoort  of 
118  members  of  the  House. 

Bills  for  a  peace-time  embargo  on  arms  has  been 
introduced  oy  Senator  Nye  and  by  Representative 
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FROM  THE  OBDSESIGKED  SIGHT  ORGANIZATIONS  June  17,  1939 

Sir: 

We  are  writing  to  you  today  with  a  sense  of  profound  concern  and  deep 
anxiety  over  the  changes  in  the  American  neutrality  legislation  proposed 
by  the  Administration.  We  are  in  hearty  accord  with  every  effort  to  strength- 
en the  forces  of  democracy  throughout  the  world,  hut  we  are  convinced,  first, 
that  participation  in  a  foreign  war  would  destroy  democracy  in  the  United 
States,  and,  second,  that,  regardless  of  the  Administration's  announced  de- 
siro  to  avoid  war,  alteration  of  our  neutrality  policy  to  permit  sale  of  arms 
to  belligerents  would  lead  to  participation  in  war. 

The  response  7/hich  the  undersigned  organizations  continually  receive 
from  the  country  indicates  strong  support  for  the  present  neutrality  law. 
We  believe,  therefore,  that  we  are  warranted  in  asking  you  to  consider  once 
more  the  present  law  and  proposed  changes  from  the  point  of  view  of  prevent- 
ing a  repetition  of  policies  which  made  our  entrance  into  the  World  War  in- 
evitable. These  policies  v/ero  of  two  kinds,  those  which  gave  rise  to 
incidents"  and  those  which  led  to  financial  entanglement. 

Financial  entanglement  resulted  from 
sale  of  arms  to  belligerents. 

Arms  were  sold,  at  first  for  cash,  loans  having  been  held  to  be  "un- 
neutral." To  meet  the  demand  for  arms,  munition  plants  wore  rapidly  ex- 
panded, duPont  stock  rising  from  $20  to  $1,000  a  share.  When  the  expanded 
munitions  industry  was  threatened  with  collapse  because  cash  for  purchases 
had  given  out,  our  policy  in  regard  to  loans  was  reversed,  (in  any  future 
war  it  is  unlikely  that,  once  sale  of  arms  is  permitted,  a  prohibition  on 
loans  would  be  retained.)  Tho  stops  by  which  our  policy  was  changed  in 
1914-16  were  as  follows:  Reversing  his  refusal  under  the  influence  9f 
secretary  Bryan  to  pormit  loans,  tho  President  authorized  Secretary  Lansing 
to  give  bankers  tho  "impression"  thoy  wore  free  to  extend  credits;  when 
credits  were  exhausted,  Secretary  McAdoo  wrote  tho  President,  "to  maintain 
our  prosperity  wo  must  finance  it."  Tho  President  then  authorized  Lansing 
to  convoy  "orally"  to  tho  bankers  tho  opinion  that  the  Government  would 
take  no  action  if  loans  were  extended.  When  the  Allies  were  hard  orossed 
in  1916,  our  Ambassador  to  England  cabled  tho  President:  "Perhaps  our  going 
to  war  is  tho  only  way  in  which  our  present  pre-eminent  trade  position  can 
bo  maintained  and  a  panic  averted." 

Tho  present  neutrality  law  prohibits 
the  sale  »f  arms  to  belligerents. 

The  Administration's  proposal  would  again  pormit  arms  to  be  sold. 
Sale  of  arms  to  belligerents  in  any  European  war  would,  as  it  did  in  the 
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The  Neutrality  Law  Prohibits 

Sale  of  arms  to  any  nation  at  war 
or  to  neutrals  for  transshipment 

Loans  and  credits  to  belligerents 
with  presidential  power  to  extend 
ordinary  credits  for  90  days 

Travel  by  American  citizens  on  the 
ships  of  belligerents 

Arming  of  American  merchantmen 

Transportation  of  arms  to  bellig- 
erents in  American  ships 

IN  ADDITION 

Supporters  of  the  present  law  have  always  urged  and 
now  urge  cash  and  carry  on  all  goods  except  arms  which 
are  embargoed.  It  is  not  a  question  of  an  arms  embargo 
or  a  policy  of  cash  and  carry  to  keep  our  ships  out  of 
war  zones.  It  is  a  question  of  having  an  arms  embargo 
and  cash  and  carry  on  other  goods  or  of  having  nothing 
but  a  cash  and  carry  policy. 

To  prevent  the  development  of  a  war  boom,  amounts 
of  other  goods  sold  should  be  restricted  to  a  peace-time 
basis   by   application   of   quotas   based   on   average  sales 
during  a  period  of  years  preceding  the  war. 
The  credit  clause  should  be  tightened. 
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The  fecial  neutrality  session  of 
Congress,  whatever  else  it  did,  proved  one 
necessity  for  a  war  referendum  amendment* 

fay  a  War  Ttftfarenftoa  Amendment  is.  ITecessary 

The     Constitution  gave  the  war-making 
^ower  to  Congress     for     the  avowed  purpose 
of  keeroing  it     out  of  the  hands  of  any  one 
man.     'Those     who  have  introduced  and  sup- 
ported    a     war     referendum  in  recent  years 
have  done  so  on  the  ground  that  the  Execu- 
tive powers     and     Executive     control     over 
Congress,     particularly     in  times  of  emer- 
gency, have  so  increased  in  the  last  nair- 
century     that     refusal     oy  Congress  to  de- 
clare war  when  called  upon  to  do  so  t>y  .He 
Executive  cannot  "oe  relied  upon. 

The  voting  in  the  recent  special  ses- 
sion showed  acceptance  hy  a  large  majority 
in  "both  Houses  of  Congress  of  the  theory 
that,  in  times  of  emergency,  the  Executive 
head  of  the  government  must  le  upheld  and 
the     nation  display     a  united  front  to  the 
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"WHT  MORE  SHIPS?* 


Senator  Taft  of  Ohio 
in  speech  before  Chicago  Ear  Assdciation 

Seported  in  New  York  Times,  January  6,    1940 
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i  Certainly  we  are  all  in  favor  of  completely 
adequate  defense,"  he  continued,  "out  we  were  told 
in  1938  and  1939  that  the  increased  army  and  navy 
then  provided  were  adequate  for  defense,  and  I 
see  nothing  that  has  changed  the  situation  since 
then.   Foreign  navies  are  likely  to  he  smaller 
rather  than  larger  at  the  end  of  the  present  war. 
levelopments  of  naval  and  aviation  technique  in 
the  present  war  may  make  obsolete  many  of  cur 
present  plans.  What  the  President  proposes  is  no 
temporary  measure?  it  is  a  permanent  increase  of 
army  and  navy  expense  to  two  and  a  quarter  billion 
dollars  for  many  years  to  come. 

"We  are  in  favor  of  adequate  defense,  but  we 
would  like  to  be  certain  what  we  are  defending. 
Eo  we  wish  a  navy  large  enough  to  dafend  all  of 
South  America?  Is  the  increase  being  prcoosed 
in  order  to  carry  cut  the  ridiculous  and  danger- 
ous policy  recently  adopted  by  the  government  of 
trying  to  exclude  the  warships  of  all  belligerent 
nations  from  a  zone  300  miles  off  our  coasts' 

"Certainly  every  tradition  of  this  country  is 
against  the  idea  of  a  standing  army  of  600,000  men. 

"The  record  of  the  Administration  is  such 
that  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  a  good  deal  of 
tne  new  spending  is  proposed,  not  for  the  sake  of 
defense,  but  for  the  sake  of  spending."1 
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The  National  Peace  Council  of  Great  Britain 
has  launched  a  campaign  to  encourage  the  government 
to  make  a  precise  and  constructive  statement  of 
the  terms  unon  which  it  is  prepared  to  make  pea*e 
and  to  announce  its  readiness  to  .join  at  once  in 
a  Peace  Conference  of  belligerent  and  neutral 
states  on  the  hasis  of  this  agenda: 

"PEACE  NEWS",  for  October  27,  published  by 
the  British  Peace  Pledge  Union,  carries  the  story 
of  the  drive  which  the  British  National  Peace 
Council  has  launched  "to  show  the  strength  of 
public  support  for  such  an  initiative  by  the 
British  Government  J'  Trade  unions,  political 
groups,  churches  and  branches  of  peace  and 
cultural  organizations  are  being  asked  to  endorse 
the  following  appeal  J 

Call  for  a  Declaration 
of  the  Peace  They  Seek 

f»,  the  undersigned,  believing  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close 
under  conditions  which  offer  the  prospect  of  a 
just  and  durable  peace,  urge: 

(1)  That  for  the  promotion  of  this  purpose 
the  British  Government  should  at  the_  °«*"SJ 
opportunity  and  after  consultation  with  the  .rem* 
Government,  indicate  in  explicit  terms  ^s  con-^ 

cation  of ^e  £**£■« *  fd8^ePSrSf 

the  contributions  it  is  prepared 

its  realization. 
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mTO   FIGHT  NOEODY" 

Eemarks  cf  Senator  Adams   (D)   of  Colorado 
in  the  Senate  on  January  10 
Beported  in  Hew  York  Times,   January  11,    1940 


"The  Colorado  Democrat  asked  that  Congress 
refuse  to  make  "tremendous  appropriations"    for 
defense.      The  budget  total  of  $1,800, 000, 0C0  is 
32  per  cent  earmarked  for  defense,   he  pointed 
outi     This,   he  argued,   was  in  order   to  equip   this 
country  "to  fight  no  "body." 

ii  Mr.  Adams  listed  "budget  cuts  under  current 
appropriations  for  various  activities,    including 
$400,000,000  from  agriculture,    $563,000,000  from 
relief,   $15,000,000  from  the  National  Youth  Admini- 
stration,   $64,000, COO  from  the  CCC,    $45,000,000 
from  road  funds,  $20,000,000  from  public  buildings, 
$53,000,000  from  military  posts  and  $98,000,000 
from  flood,  control  and  river  and  harbor  work. 

'  "I   think  we  can  make  the  savings,'*  he  said, 
"by  reducing  appropriations  for  a  war  which  is 
not  coming.      Better  spend  our  money  for  the  farmer, 
better  for  relief,   better  for  soil  conservation, 
better  for  CCC  camps,    better  for  rural  electrifica- 
tion than  for  building  machinery  to  destroy^ human 
life  when  we  shall  have  no  occasion  to  use  it. 

» "And  I  have  the  apprehension  that  once  we 
have  built  up  a  navy,    once  we  have  fortified  islands 
so  far  off  that  we   do  not  know  where   they  are,    there 
is  a  temptation  to  use   them."  ' 
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IS  A  FEDERATED  PEACE  EFFORT  DESIRABLE  AND  POSSIBLE  HOW? 

By  Ray  Newton 


This  is  submitted  not  for  your  acceptance  "but  for  your  consideration.  It 
is  eu-ynitted  on  "behalf  of  a  comnittee  composed  of  Mildred  Scott  Olmstead  and 
Roberta  Kramer  of  the  Women* s  International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom, 
Albert  W.  Hamilton  and  Alice  Dodge  of  the  Keep  America  Out  of  War  Congress, 
Warren  Mull in  of  the  National  Council  for  Prevention  of  War,  Don  E.  Smucker 
of  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  Harold  Chance  and  Ray  Newton  of  the  Peace 
Section  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee.  The  above-mentioned  com- 
mittee was  a  subcommittee  set  up  by  the  "General  Staff." 

Among  the  leaders  in  the  peace  organizations  and  those  closely  associated 
with  them  there  is  a  firm  conviction  that  the  recent  events  in  Europe  and  pos- 
sible subsequent  events  as  far  a3  can  be  foreseen  will  make  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  keep  this  country  from  becoming  involved  in  the  wars  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that  between  now  and  the  presidential ^ elec- 
tion in  November  there  will  probably  be  no  concerted  effort  to  get  us  into  war, 
but  that  there  will  be  a  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  and  on  the 
part  of  the  many  leaders  in  thia  country  to  prepare  our  citizens  emotionally  to 
participate  in  the  war.  When  the  elections  are  behind  us,  unless  it  has  be- 
come clear  that  the  Allies  can  win  a  decisive  victory  without  our  participa- 
tion, we  can  expect  a  rather  rapid  vigorous  effort  to  take  us  into  war: 
1)  in  terms  of  credit  and  loans,  2)  in  terms  of  military  participation. 
Everyone  hopes  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  go  in  but  if  it  seems 
that  the  Allies  may  lose,  there  are  those  in  power  in  this  country  who  would 
join  with  the  Allies  in  leading  this  country  into  war. 

Therefore  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  us  it  seems  to  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  within  the  next  365  days  everything  possible  should  be  done 
to  check  the  emotional  drift  to  war  and  to  hold  the  determination  of  the 
American  people  where  it  now  is  in  its  opposition  to  involvement. 

The  subcommittee  mentioned  above  spent  the  day  of  Wednesday,  April  17, 
discussing  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  there  was  enough  vitality  in  the 
peace  efforts  to  put  on  a  vigorous,  wi de-spread  federated  effort  and  how  such 
an  effort  might  be  organized.  At  this  point  I  want  to  repeat  that  the  com- 
mittee is  not  asking  you  to  accept  this  report  but  to  consider  it,  to  add  to 
it  and  take  from  it,  as  you  think  best.  All  the  members  of  the  committee  were 
not  present  throughout  all  the  sessions  but  the  following  represents  the  sense 
of  the  gathering  as  nearly  as  I  can  determine; 

A  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  AND  INTERPRETATION}  The  committee  suggests  the  desira- 
bility of  setting  up  a  Bureau  of 
Education  and  Interpretation  which  would  function  on  behalf  of  the  organiza- 
tions associated  in  this  federated  effort.  Among  the  things  which  such  a 
bureau  might  do  would  be  to  publish  a  semi-newspaper  which  might  appear  once 
a  week  and  be  sold  to  the  constituency  of  all  the  organizations  and  to  the 
pablic.  Such  a  newspaper  would  seek  to  keep  its  readers  informed  regarding 
developments  in  the  international  field;  it  would  seek  to  interpret  events 
and  their  significance  to  the  United  States,  a3  for  example  in  the  recent 
invasion  of  Norway.  The  paper  would  seek  to  help  its  readers  find  answers  to 
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V  '  By  Ray  Newton 

This  is  submitted  not  for  your  acceptance  "but  for  your  consideration.  It 
is  submitted  on  behalf  of  a  committee  composed  of  Mildred  Scott  Olmstead  and 
Roberta  Kramer  of  the  Women* s  International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom, 
Albert  ff.  Hamilton  and  Alice  Dodge  of  the  Keep  America  Out  of  War  Congress, 
Warren  Mull in  of  the  National  Council  for  Prevention  of  War,  Don  E.  Smicker 
of  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  Harold  Chance  and  Ray  Newton  of  the  Peace 
Section  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee.  The  above-mentioned  com- 
mittee was  a  subcommittee  set  up  by  the  "General  Staff." 

Among  the  leaders  in  the  peace  organizations  and  those  closely  associated 
with  them  there  is  a  firm  conviction  that  the  recent  events  in  Europe  and  pos- 
sible subsequent  events  as  far  as  can  be  foreseen  will  make  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  keep  this  country  from  becoming  involved  in  the  wars  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that  between  now  and  the  presidential  elec- 
tion in  November  there  will  probably  be  no  concerted  effort  to  get  us  into  war, 
but  that  there  will  be  a  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  and  on  the 
part  of  the  many  leaders  in  this  country  to  prepare  our  citizens  emotionally  to 
participate  in  the  war.  When  the  elections  are  behind  us,  unless  it  has  be- 
come clear  that  the  Allies  can  win  a  decisive  victory  without  our  participa- 
tion, we  can  expect  a  rather  rapid  vigorous  effort  to  take  us  into  war: 
1)  in  tenr.3  of  credit  and  loans,  2)  in  terras  of  military  participation. 
Everyone  hopes  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  go  in  but  if  it  seems 
that  the  Allies  may  lose,  there  are  those  in  power  in  this  country  who  would 
join  with  the  Allies  in  leading  this  country  into  war. 

Therefore  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  us  it  seems  to  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  within  the  next  365  days  everything  possible  should  be  done 
to  check  the  emotional  drift  to  war  and  to  hold  the  determination  of  the 
American  people  where  it  now  is  in  its  opposition  to  involvement. 

The  subcommittee  mentioned  above  3pent  the  day  of  Wednesday,  April  17, 
discussing  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  there  was  enough  vitality  in  the 
peace  efforts  to  put  on  a  vigorous,  wide-spread  federated  effort  and  how  such 
an  effort  might  be  organized.  At  this  point  I  want  to  repeat  that  the  com- 
mittee is  not  asking  you  to  accept  this  report  but  to  consider  it,  to  add  to 
it  and  take  from  it,  as  you  think  best.  All  the  members  of  the  committee  '-ere 
not  present  throughout  all  the  sessions  but  the  following  represents  the  sense 
of  the  gathering  as  nearly  as  I  can  determine; 

A  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  AND  INTERPRETATION:  The  committee  suggests  the  desira- 
bility of  setting  up  a  Bureau  of 
Education  and  Interpretation  which  would  function  on  behalf  of  the  organiza- 
tions associated  in  this  federated  effort.  Among  the  things  which  such  a 
bureau  might  do  would  be  to  publish  a  semi- newspaper  which  might  appear  once 
a  week  and  be  sold  to  the  constituency  of  all  the  organizations  and  to  the 
public.  Such  a  newspaper  would  seek  to  keep  its  readers  informed  regarding 
developments  in  the  international  field;  it  would  seek  to  interpret  events 
and  their  significance  to  the  United  States,  as  for  example  in  the  recent 
invasion  of  Norway.  The  paper  would  seek  to  help  its  readers  find  answers  to 
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EMERGENCY  PEACE  CONFERENCE 
Lafayette  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. ,  October  21,  1040 

*  Remarks  of  0.  K.  Armstrong,  Springfield,  Missouri, 

..   f^  £  Opening  the  Conference 
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We  are  met  here  as  individual  citizens,  interested  in  an  urgent  and  vital 
task— to  discover  the  forces  that  are  at  work  seeking  to  break  down  the  neutrality 
of  our  people  and  to  drag  our  nation  into  wars  with  our  neighbors  in  Europe  or  the 
Far  East;  to  analyze  those  forces,  to  expose  and  combat  them  with  all  our  intel- 
ligence and  vigor. 

Many  of  us  are  officers  and  members  of  organizations  dedicated  to  the  great 
responsibility  of  creating  and  maintaining  friendly  international  relations.   Some 
of  us  are  veterans  of  the  last  great  World  War,  and  fundamental  in  all  our  great 
veterans'  organizations  is  the  ideal  expressed  in  the  preamble  to  the  constitution 
of  the  American  Legion,  "To  promote  peace  and  goodwill  on  earth." 

As  a  member  of  the  American  Legion,  I  am  charged  with  the  specific  duty  to 
combat  all  propaganda  designed  to  destroy  our  neutrality  and  peace,  and  to  demon- 
strate that  our  involvement  in  war  is  not  inevitable  and  must  not  occur.  Each  one 
of  you  represents  some  organization  with  similar  ideals.  The  emphasis  witmn  the 
program  of  each  group  varies  considerably,  but  there  is  common  ground  upon  which 
we,  and  all  other  patriotic  American  citizens,  may  stand  in  our  determination  to 
keep  our  country  from  being  dragged  down  the  unspeakably  tragic  road  to  war. 

Whether  we  are  here  as  individuals,  as  I  am,  or  whether  we  speak  for  our  groups, 
the  problem  we  face  and  the  purpose  of  our  coming  together  is  the  same. 

I  suggested  in  the  letter  requesting  your  attendance  at  this  meeting;  that 
these  three  items  might  well  be  attacked  in  our  discussions:  The  proper  use  of 
our  defense;  keeping  our  country  from  involvement  in  war;  and  reminding  peace 
and  goodwill  among  men  and  nations. 

Upon  the  question  of  what  types  and  extent  of  military  defenses  should  be 
employed  there  could  be  vast  differences  of  opinion  among  us.  But  surely  upon 
this  thesis  we  may  all  unite: 

Our  military  strength,  our  exT&nded  -nrenaredn"™  pm^ram,  should  be  enrol oyed 
only  for  defense  and  not  for  the  creation  of  conflict  and  strife. 

Our  defense  costs  fall  now  with  heavy  weight  upon  the  resources  of  all  the 
people   These  costs  will  increase  to  almost  crushing  weight  in  the  future.   In  the 
name  of  defense  our  government  has  swept  aside  some  of  our  cherished  traditions  of 
peace-time  individual  liberties.  In  the  name  of  defense  our  national  life  has 
assumed  a  war  footing.   These  things  the  American  people  seem  willing  to  accept, 
in  the  name  of  defense.  Are  they  not  then  entitled  to  demand  certain  things  in 
return?  Should  they  not  demand,  in  one  mighty  voice,  that  no  one  responsible  for 
a  single  item  in  our  defense  program  use  his  position  to  create  ill  will,  to  sug- 
gest belligerency  toward  a  neighbor  nation,  to  participate  in  the  intrigues  of 
warring  states,  to  betray  the  neutrality  of  the  American  people? 

Perhaps  a  major  task  of  this  conference  will  be  to  demand  a  clear  definition 
tf  the  scone  and  methods  of  our  defense.   Just  what  territory  are  we  called  upon  to 
defend?  The  American  people  are  entitled  to  know.  Hot  only  that— the  people  are 
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For  Groups  of  Actolts  or  Young  People 
nf  Junior  and  Senior  High  School  Age 

The  following  four  topics  offer  suggestions  for 
talks  by  one  person  or  fox 'discussion  by  several. 

1.     After  This  War.  What? 

To  look  back  to  the  armistice  of  the  last  war  is 
to  look  ahead  to   the  armistice  of  today's  war. 

It  is  not   too  soon  to  do  this. 

What  kind  of  a  world  is  it   that  we  are  trying  to 
reach  through  war?     The  dictators  ere  an  obstacle  to 
the  kind  of  world  we  want,   but  granted  they  are  re- 
moved,   shall  we  be  willing  to  do  the  other  things 
necessary  to  do   to  establish  that  kind  of  world? 
If  the  democracies  are  willing  to   do  today  the   things 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  to  attain  an  order- 
ed and  secure  world,   might  it  not  be  possible  to 
bring  about  an  armistice  in  the  near  future? 

To  draw  up  conditions  for  a  new  world  settle- 
ment,   would  not  be  to  make  concessions  to  the  agress- 
ions of  today.     On  the  contrary,    it  would  be  for  the 
democracies  to  reestablish  their  initiative  in  world 
affairs  and  to  move  toward  obtaining  the  kind  of 
world  they  desire. 

Behind  the  dictators  are  the  problems  that   gave 
rise  to  them;   problems   that  must  be  met  and  solved  if 
the  people  of  the  world  are  to  win  what   they  are  now 
fighting  and  dying  for— order,    security,    the  freedom 
necessary  for  both  spiritual  and  material  progress. 
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v,  ^  ^     Excerpts  from  NATIONAL  FARMERS  UNION  PROG-RAM  for  1941 

Adopted  in  National  Convention  at  Denver,  Colorado,  November  18-20,  1940 


*  *  * 


From  Report  of  Conference  on  Legislation 

"In  a  world  torn  by  war  and  dotted  with  countries  where  democracy  was  too 
weak  to  survive,  our  own  country  is  now  engaged  in  a  great  national  effort  to 
so  strengthen  and  so  revitalize  our  own  democracy  that  no  force  within  or  with- 
out may  take  from  us  our  precious  heritage  of  freedom. 

"We,  as  responsible  leaders  in  the  farm  community,  recognize  that  the 
only  defense  against  totalitarian  dictatorship  is  total  preparedness  for  dem- 
ocracy by  achieving  and  maintaining  the  health,  well-being  and  freedom  of  every 
one  of  our  fellow-citizens,  as  well  as  by  adequate  military  preparations.  In 
this  solemn  effort  American  agriculture  constitutes  the  first  line  of  defense 
for  our  country  —  for  it  is  today  the  weakest  section  of  our  internal  front. 
Any  program  for  defense  which  does  not  result  in  guaranteeing  for  all  our  farm 
families  stable,  self-supporting  homes,  and  all  of  our  citizens  complete  pro- 
tection of  their  civil  liberties  will  inevitably  expose  our  demoeracy, -at  its 
very  heart,  to  those  same  forces  which  undermined  the  democracies  of  Europe. 

"19.  We  re-assert  our  historic  position  as  opposed  to  Jbhe  sending  of 
American  boys  to  fight  on  foreign  soil,  and  demand  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  limit  military  action  of  this  country  to  a  strictly,  defensive 
policy,  dedicated  only  to  the  preservation  of  our  democracy. ' 


From  Report  of  Conference  on  Education 

"In  view  of  the  nresent  international  crisis  and  the  problems  arising 
therefrom,  we  recognize  the  increasing  importance  of  education  for  citizenship 
in  a  democracy.  Wo  therefore  recommend  a  continuance  of  our  historic  program  of 
education  on  the  economic  causes  of  war;  of  promotion  of  the  study  of  civil 
rights}  and  methods  of  their  maintenance;  and  of  the  effects  of  war  profits 
and  war  debts  upon  agriculture  and  lastly  of  the  cooperative  method  of  building 
a  peaceful  world." 
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America  and  War 

Peace  iTow 

The  Trade  Agreements  Program 

"Armaments  are  Foreign  Policy" 

Peace  Time  Embargo 

Cost  of  War 

War  Profits 

The  War  Referendum  to  Date 

Military  Disaffection  Bills 

Analysis  of  Present  Neutrality  Law 
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illOiTA!!  'COUNCIL  FOR  PREV31TTI017  OF  WAR 
1013  Eighteenth  Street,   IT.    tf. 
Washington  6,   D.   C. 


HBjgEZS  OF  AH  ADJOimMD  BUSIK3SS  KSSCTIBB  OF  THS  HITTfWAL  COOTPTT   ^h 

rp       *he  gloving  meters  of  the  national  Council  for  Prevention  of  War  were 

Wilbur^   V^LSf!  D0bs"n'  J-   h0£"e  2lcks'  *>*«*  C.   Grady,  UjttauBL  3.   Jevetfc, 
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Council   staff. 
Ray  Hewton  was  elected  chairman  of  the  meeting. 

Minutes  of  the  £.? me^S^t^  \f "  f^'  ^^-ted  to  approve  the 

1943,   as  districted  -*ecutive  Board  held  in  Philadelphia  on  December  4, 

Minutes  oftoe  iLSl  BUST'S-*  V^   T™'   -1*  **  VoteA  to  »™a  the 
October  13,  l14t   ^dfstri^ted         ^  *   *"  C0UaCil  heM  S  0Ur  Headquarters  on 

of  thFpKSSui^  thf^aS^er^3-    ^^   ^-^i_-ted  that  the  Report 
December  issue  of  P3ACS  IcSoTt,  *         !  f  °n  ?°licjr  and  Action  as  published  in  the 
Report  be   i^r^^\^^  S^**  **"*'   -  «*'  «*" 

orgai7izau;io::al  mattes 

Report  or.  Albion  P".  Bever*^ 

with  £  £52iroSSu"2  SV1^-  Ton  ;■  3evera^G  ** ^  «»* 

self  with  our  work  and  vdth  i's  V^  J't.  ff.Ea^  a  ^ginning  in  acquainting  him- 
spend  much  of  Ivs  tSe  loltt  ft  *  Ls%lslatlve  Secretary  but  has  been  obliged  to 
house  in  Rocicviile  and  M  Sto  aLST^w  ^^  He  ^  found  «  ""SW* 
reported  in  person  for  part  ^So  ^^5       *-"»«*«  tod^      (*•   Beverage 
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Hotes  for  Your  Speech 
Cn  German  Dismantling 


PILOT  PLANT  STUDY  SHOWS 
MOVIHG  COST 

6  TIMES  SALES  PRICE 


"A  former  U.    S.    oil   refinery,  part   of  the  Canol 
project,...  was  bought  by  Imperial   Cil  Ltd.  at 
$1.000.000  and  is  now  being  moved  from  White- 
horse,   Yukon  Territory,    to  Edmonton,  Alta. 
Deconstruct! on,  moving,   and  building  will  cost 
about  $6,000,000." 

— Finance  and  Business  Section 

—Hew  York  Herald  Tribune.   Feb.   8,    '48 
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How  Look  At 
The  Big  Figures 

Secretary  Marshall  gives  the  1938  valuation  of  the  plants 
to  be  moved  from  the  Western  Zone  at  $400.000.000.      (Page  10, 
State  Department  Press  Release  Ho.  100,   February  9,   1948).     Apprec- 
iation in  value,  because   of  scarcity,   might  run  this  figure  up  t« 
a  present-day  value  of  $800,000,000. 

To  determine  the  cost  of  moving  and  setting  up  these  plants 
in  their  new  locations,    suppose  we  use  the  example  of  the  pilot 
plant  above,   and  multiply  by  a  conservative  5*     You  would  find 
it's  costing  the  U.   S.  $4,000,000,000   to  supply  Germany' s  neighbors 
with  $800,000,000  worth  of  reparations,      ($400,000,000  at  1938 
prices). 

Accordingly,   the  State  Department,  while  it  is   offering  to 
underwrite  dollar  deficits  in  Europe  through  the  Marshall  Plan, 
may  fairly  be  charged  with  responsibility  for  an  estimated 
$4,000,000,000  of  those  deficits  because   of  moving  hundreds   «f 
massive  factories  across  a  vengefully  wicked   economic  checker- 
board. 
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Dear  Congressman: 

Have  you  reflected  on  the  fact  that  a  few  days  ago  the 
Army's  outlooic  for  UMT  was  hopeless,  hut  that  now  there  are 
some  who  think  that  either.  UM?  or  the  draft  law  has  a  bare, 
chance  of  passage?  That  a  few  days  ago  President  Truman^s 
popularity  had  reached  an  all-time  low,  but  that  a  week  later 
his  chances  of  re-election  had  greatly  improved?  That  a  few 
days  ago  the  Republican  watchword  was  "economy,"  but  that  today 
they  are  contemplating  adoption  of  the  vicious  European  prac- 
tice of  maintaining  two  budgets  —  one  the  regular  budget  and 
the  other  a  "defense"  budget  of  many  additional  billions? 

And  having  observed  this  astonishing  change  in  the  out- 
look for  military  expenditures,  for  the  militarization  of  our  youth,  and  for  the  re- 
election of  President  Truman,  has  it  occurred  to  you  that  astute  policy-makers  may 
have  anticipated  that  a  war  scare  would  achieve  these  very  results? 

But  do  you  think  the  American  people  really  prefer  guns  to 
homes?  That  they  really  want  to  pay  to  the  generals  and  admirals  the  salaries  long 
due  their  school  teachers?  That  they  are  anxious  to  turn  over  the  education  of 
their  children  to  top  sergeant s7 

You  will  find  in  the  enclosed  issue  of  PEACE  ACTION  the 
first  chapters  of  the  story  of  "how  we  got  that  way."  The  March  issue  will  be 
published  in  a  few  days  and  will  carry  the  story  further. 


Meanwhile,  we  hope  you  will  not  act  hastily,  but  will  weigh 
thoughtfully  this  suspicious  war  scare  and  the  bleak  future  for  America  which  it 
portends. 


Sincerely  yours,  p. 
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Frederick  J.  Libby 
Executive  Secretary 
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To  the  Chief 
Editorial  Writer: 

Have  you  reflected  on  the  fact  that  a  few  days  ago  the 
Army's  outlook  for  UMT  was  hopeless,  hut  that  now  there  are 
some  who  think  that  either  UMT  or  the  draft  law  has  a  bare 
chance  of  passage?  That  a  few  days  ago  President  Truman's 
popularity  had  reached  an  all-time  low,  but  that  a  week  later 
his  chances  of  re-election  had  greatly  improved?  That  a  few 
days  ago  the  Republican  watchword  was  "economy,"  but  that  today 
they  are  contemplating  adoption  of  the  vicious  European  prac- 
tice of  maintaining  two  budgets  —  one  the  regular  budget  and 
the  other  a  "defense"  budget  of  many  additional  billions? 

And  having  observed  this  astonishing  change  in  the  out- 
look for  military  expenditures,  for  the  militarization  of  our  youth,  and  for  the  re- 
election of  President  Truman,  has  it  occurred  to  you  that  astute  policy-makers  may 
have  anticipated  that  a  war  scare  would  achieve  these  very  results? 

But  do  you  think  the  American  people  really  prefer  guns 
to  homes?  That  they  really  want  to  pay  to  the  generals  and  admirals  the  salaries 
long  due  their  school  teachers?  That  they  are  anxious  to  turn  over  the  education 
of  their  children  to  top  sergeants? 

You  will  find  in  the  enclosed  issue  of  PEACE  ACTION  the 
first  chapters  of  the  story  of  "how  we  got  that  way"  and  an  alternative.  The  March 
issue  will  be  published  in  a  few  days  and  will  carry  the  story  further. 

We  hope  you  \vill  weigh  thoughtfully  this  suspicious  war 
scare  and  the  bleak  future  for  America  and  the  world  which  it  portends,  and  over 
against  this  picture  the  fruits  we  might  expect  from  making  our  primary  goal  a 
peacetime  economy  at  home  and  abroad. 

Sincerely  yours, 
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Dear  Friend: 

What  do  you  want  of  our  Government  above  everything  else 
it  could  give  you?  And  what  does  a  frightened  world  want  of 
the  United  States?  An  enduring  peace  i 

Yet  we  are  being  led  towards  war.  Our  government  is  mili- 
tarizing our  foreign  service,  encircling  Russia  with  air  bases, 
re-arming  the  Western  world  from  our  surplus  and  terrifying 
Western  Europe  with  our  open  preparations  for  a  war  that  would 
end  our  civilization.  The  Truman  Doctrine  is  a  continuing 
challenge  to  Russia  to  "Back  down  or  fight." 

HOW  CAN  THE  TIDE  BE  TURNED  TOWARDS  PEACE? 

.   _        We  think  we  see  how  this  fatal  war  policy  can  be  checked 
and  reversed.  The  farm  organizations,  the  labor  unions,  both  A.F.  of  L.  and  CIO, 
the  churches,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  the  educational  associations  have 
cooperated  informally  with  the  peace  organizations  in  defeating  peacetime  con- 
scription for  three  successive  years,  and  it  is  believed  that  their  powerful 
opposition  will  probably  defeat  it  again  now. 

Why  cannot  forces  that  have  resisted  successfully  a  three- 
year  drive  of  the  "big  brass"  and  big  business  go  on  to  win  further  victories?  We 
all  want  the  fruits  of  a  peacetime  economy— schools  and  better-paid  school  teachers, 
more  homes  instead  of  more  barracks,  world  disarmament  instead  of  world  re-armament, 
and  increasing  economic  and  political  cooperation  through  an  improved  United  Nations. 
Ke   believe  that  this  present  cooperation  of  "Farm,  Labor,  Church,  and  School"  can 
be  extended  into  a  decentralized  peace  campaign  that  would  "turn  the  tide  towards 
peace. " 

The  NOP,*  program  for  1948,  while  continuing  to  maintain  and 
expand  our  legislative  contacts  and  our  educational  program  on  the  burning  issues 
of  today,  will  aim  at  developing  this  decentralized  campaign  as  our  main  objective. 
We  need  money  to  finance  this  work.  If  this  letter,  which  is  being  sent  to  a  new 
list  without  checking,  should  duplicate  a  previous  appeal  from  us  to  which  you  have 
already  contributed,  please  disregard  it.  But  if  you  have  not  yet  contributed  for 
1948  to  our  work,  will  you  please  do  so  now? 


—Sincerely  your 


L 


FJL:d 


Frederick  J.   Libhy^ — 
Executive  Secretary" 
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VictrChturmm 

Emily  G.  Balch 
Dr.  Charles  F.  Boss,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Berthalek  Broyles 
Dr.  Abraham  Cronbach 
Charles  D.  Egley 
Joseph  W.  Fichter 
Chester  A.  Graham 
Dr.  John  Haynes  Holmes 
n«.  Mcldecai  W.  Johnson 

E.  Stanley  Jones 

Iev.  W.  Apfleton  Lawrence 

..  Donald  A.  MacLean 

Benjamin  E.  Mays 

W.  0.  Mendenhall 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Overton 
Dr.  Levi  T.  Pennington 
Hon.  Jeannette  Rankin 
William  H.  Reonery 
Judge  J.  Hoge  Ricks 
Dr.  Harry  R.  Rodin 
Dr.  Ernest  Fremont  Tittle 
Mrs.  Burton  K.  Wheeler 

Executive  Board 

Robert  W.  Brooks 

T.  Janney  Brown 

Charles  L.  Carhart 

Roderic  H.  Davison 

Paul  H.  Furfey 

J.  Calvin  Keene 

Mrs.  Josephine  H.  Kyles 

Frederick  J.  Libby 

Paul  Mundy 

Ray  Newton 

Mrs.  Dorothy  M.  Robinson 

Mrs.  Sina  H.  Stanton 

Mrs.  J.  Clarke  Waldron 

Norman  J.  Whitney 

Participating  Organization! 

Brethren  Service  Commission,  Church 

of  the  Brethren 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation 
General  Conference  of  the  Religious 

Society  of  Friends 
National  Reform  Association  _ 
Peace  Association  of  Friends  in  America 
Woman's  Missionary  Union  of  Friends 

in  America 
Women's  International  League  for 

Peace  and  Freedom 
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EXECUTIVE  STAFF 

Executive  Secretary 

Frederick  J.  Llbby 

Associate  Secretaries 
James  Finucane 
Mark  R.  Shaw 

Ofiicc  Secretary 

Mrs.  Gladys  K.  Gould  Mackenzie 

Treasurer 

T.  Janney  Brown 


Telephone,  DI  strict  8010 


March  31,  1948 


The  expected  has  happened.'  Appropriation  time  is  crisis 
time.  The  Administration  has  launched  a  war  scare  after  an  un- 
precedented build-up  in  an  attempt  to  jam  peacetime  conscription 
down  the  American  people's  throats,  accompanied  with  a  demand 
that  our  military  budget  be  doubled. 


L 


Our  foreign  policy  is  the  Truman  Doctrine,  the  President 
said  recently.  Its  aim,  in  David  Lawrence's  words,  is  to  "scare 
Hussia  or  prepare  to  fight  Russia."  Its  failure  to  scare  Russia  has  been  observed 
by  the  whole  world,  notably  in  Russia's  recent  absorption  of  Czechoslovakia,  So 
our  militarists,  whose  policy  it  is,  are  demanding  vast  war  preparations  "to  force 
a  showdown."  This  will  be  a  challenge  to  Russia  to  "back  down  or  fight." 

You  heard  the  President  say  March  17  in  his  address  to  Con- 
gress that  his  aim  is  "to  secure  the  peace  and  prevent  war."  You  and  I  would  say 
that  every  arms  race  in  history  has  prevented  peace  and  assured  war.  If  Russia 
doesn't  back  down,  we  must,  or  find  ourselves  in  World  War  III,  which  the  scientists 
have  warned  us  will  not  end  until  our  civilization  has  been  gutted  and  many  millions 
have  died,  not  only  in  Russia  but  here.  Bacteria  are  the  poor  nation's  weapon,  and 
they  are  as  deadly,  if  not  so  spectacular,  as  atom  bombs* 

We  must  fight  the  whole  military  expansion  proposal,  Wild 
re-armament  is  no  more  hopeful  a  program  than  its  opposite  extreme,  appeasement.  Let 
us  know  what  you  think  of  the  following  simple  next  steps:   (l)  Require  our  armed 
forces  to  formulate  a  defense  program  within  the  limits  of  $11  billion,  or  prefer- 
ably $9  billion,  as  was  proposed  before  this  war  scare  came.  (2)  Stop  squandering 
our  resources  in  arming  ourselves  and  the  rest  of  the  western  world  to  fight  Commun- 
ism with  guns,  and  concentrate  on  building  up  a  healthy  peacetime  economy  at  home  and 
abroad.  (3)  Abandon  our  "take  it  or  leave  it"  attitude  on  the  approach  to  disarm- 
ament and  throw  our  weight  into  a  fresh  effort  for  world  disarmament,  in  order  that 
the  abundant  resources  of  mankind  may  at  last  contribute  to  promoting  human  welfare. 


We  reed  money  at  once  to  finance  this  program. 
send  your  contribution  for  1948  now? 

Sincerely  yours, 


Will  you 


JJL;d 


Frederick  J,   Libby 
Executive  Secretary 
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T.  Jannby  Brown 
Chaslxs  L.  Cashabt 
Rodeeic  H.  Davison 
Paul  H.  Fureey 
J.  Calvin  Keene 
Mbs.  Josephine  H.  Kyles 
Fsedesick  J.  Libby 
Paul  Mundy 
Ray  Newton 

Mbs.  Dobothy  M.  Robinson 
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Participating  Organisations 

Brethren  Service  Commission,  Church 

of  the  Brethren 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation 
General  Conference  of  the  Religious 

Society  of  Friends  _ 

National  Reform  Association  The  enclosed  letter  addressed  to  Senator  xaft  as 

Peace  Association  of  Friends  in  America 

woman's  Missionary  union  of  Friends      Chairman  of  the  Republican  Steering  Committee  is  seiz- 
in America  *  Jf  „ 

wp?a« Md'FrMdonf1  Lea8Ue for        explanatory.  Does  it  not  express  "grass-roots"  senti- 
ment \vith  respect  to  the  Truman  Administration's  war 
scare  and  the  resulting  "  tax-and-spend"  program? 

We  "believe  that  our  present  policy  should  be  neither 
appeasement  nor  aggressive  belligerency.  We  believe  that  the  Republican 
leadership  should  refuse  to  be  stampeded  by  the  Democratic  President  at 
this  late  date  into  a  course  of  action  from  which  there  will  be  no  re- 
treat and  the  end  of  which  is  war. 

We  appeal  to  you,  as  an  influential  member  of  your 
State  Committee,  to  sign  this  letter  if  you  approve  it.  And  return  it 
with  your  signature  and  the  signatures  of  other  like-minded  Republicans 
in  your  community  to  reach  us  by  Monday  noon.  April  5.  If  the  time  is 
too  short  to  return  the  letter,  please  \irire,  collect  if  necessary. 

The  issue  is  peace  or  war,  Henry  Wallace  is  gathering 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  supporters  as  the  champion  of  peace.  ShouldnH 
the  Republican  Party  have  these  votes  and  repudiate  being  a  "me,  too"  to 
the  Truman  war  policy? 

The  letter  with  its  signatures  will  be  mailed  to 
Senator  Taft  next  Monday  afternoon  and  released  for  publication  in  the 
press  Tuesday. 

Sincerely  yours, 

V 


-^fes 


Frederick  J 
Executive  Secretary 
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April  1,  1948 


URGENT 


Dear  Friend: 

Will  you  please  read  carefully  the  enclosed  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Senator  Taft  as  Chairman  of  the  Republican  Steering 
Committee,  and  write  or  wire  us,  to  reach  us  not  later  than 
next  Monday  noon,  April  5,  if  you  are  willing  that  your  name 
he  signed  to  it? 


C 


We  believe  that  our  present  policy  should  be  neither 
appeasement  nor  aggressive  belligerency.  Should  not  the 
Republican  leadership  refuse  to  be  stampeded  by  the  Democratic  President,  as 
the  sands  of  his  Administration  are  running  out,  into  a  course  of  action  from 
which  there  will  be  no  retreat  and  the  end  of  which  is  war? 

President  Truman's  attempt  to  "contain"  Communism  by  force 
of  arms  and  to  achieve  peace  by  an  arms  race  is  leading  the  world  to  war  and  not 
to  peace.  We  witness  constantly  fresh  provocations  on  Russia's  side  and  counter- 
moves  on  ours.  Crises  can  be  created  at  will  by  either  country. 

Henry  Wallace  is  sure  that  the  people  of  America  and  the 
world  want  peace;  and  as  the  champion  of  peace  he  is  gaining  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  supporters.  Since  only  the  Republican  Party,  however,  can  defeat  President 
Truman,  shouldn't  you  encourage  its  leadership  to  reject  the  "me,  too"  attitude 
towards  the  Truman  war  policy,  in  order  that  its  many  millions  of  adherents  may 
be  permitted  to  vote  for  "Peace  without  appeasement"  in  the  November  election? 

Another  point — Send  us  with  the  authorization  to  use 
your  own  name  the  names  of  other  persons  influential  in  your  community,  who, 
after  reading  the  Taft  letter,  want  to  be  included  among  the  signers.  Indicate 
in  your  letter  or  telegram  positions  held  by  the  signatories  including  your- 
self and  also  your  occupations. 


Sincerely  yours, 


v  ) 


Frederick  J.  Libby 
Executive  Secretary 
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Vice-Chairmen 

Emily  G.  Balch 
Ds.  Charles  F.  Boss,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Berthalee  Broyles 
Dr.  Abraham  Cronbach 
Charles  D.  Ecley 
Joseph  W.  Fichter 
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Dr.  John  Haynes  Holmes 
Dr.  Mordecai  W.  Johnson 
""*.  E.  Stanley  Jones 

Rev.  W.  Appleton  Lawrence 

:r.  Donald  A.  MacLean 

Benjamin  E.  Mays 

W.  0.  Mendenhall 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Overton 
Dr.  Levi  T.  Pennington 
Hon.  Jeannette  Rankin 
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Judge  J.  Hoge  Ricks 
Dr.  Harry  R.  Rudin 
Dr.  Ernest  Fremont  Tittle 
Mrs.  Burton  K.  Wheeler 


Executive  Board 

Robert  W.  Brooks 

T.  Janney  Brown 
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Paul  H.  Furpey 
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Mrs.  Sina  H.  Stanton 

Mrs.  J.  Clarke  Waldron 

Norman  J.  Whitney 
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Brethren  Service  Commission,  Church 

of  the  Brethren 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation 
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Society  of  Friends 
National  Reform  Association 
Peace  Association  of  Friends  in  America 
Woman's  Missionary  Union  of  Friends 

in  America 
Women's  International  League  for 

Peace  and  Freedom 
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.April  15,    1948 
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Dear  Friend: 

What  do  you  want  of  our  Government  above  everything  else 
it  could  give  you?  And  what  does  a  frightened  world  want  of 
the  United  States?  An  enduring  peace] 

Yet  we  are  being  led  towards  war*  Our  government  is  mili- 
tarizing our  foreign  service,  encircling  Hussia  with  air  bases, 
re-arming  the  Western  world  from  our  surplus  and  terrifying 
Western  Europe  with  our  open  preparations  for  a  war  that  would 
end  our  civilization.  The  Truman  Doctrine  is  a  continuing 
challenge  to  ftjssia  to  "Back  down  or  fight." 

HOW  CAN  THE  TIDE  BE  TUENED  TOWABDS  PEACE! 

.   _       We  thiak  we  see  how  this  fatal  war  policy  can  be  checked 
and  reversed.  The  farm  organizations,  the  labor  unions,  both  A.F.  of  L.  and  CIO, 
the  churches,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  the  educational  associations  have 
cooperated  informally  with  the  peace  organizations  in  defeating  peacetime  con- 
scription for  three  successive  years,  and  it  is  believed  that  their  powerful 
opposition  will  probably  defeat  it  again  now. 

Why  cannot  forces  that  have  resisted  successfully  a  three- 
year  drive  of  the  "big  brass"  and  big  business  go  on  to  win  further  victories?  We 
all  want  the  fruits  of  a  peacetime  economy— schools  and  better-paid  school  teachers, 
more  homes  instead  of  more  barracks,  world  disarmament  instead  of  world  re-armament, 
and  increasing  economic  and  political  cooperation  through  an  improved  United  Nations. 
rfe  believe  that  this  present  cooperation  of  "Farm,  Labor,  Church,  and  School"  can 
be  extended  into  a  decentralized  peace  campaign  that  would  "turn  the  tide  towards 
peace." 


C 


The  NGPW  program  for  1948,  while  continuing  to  maintain  and 
expand  our  legislative  contacts  and  our  educational  program  on  the  burning  issues 
of  today,  will  aim  at  developing  this  decentralized  campaign  as  our  main  objective, 
We  need  money  to  finance  this  work.  If  this  letter,  which  is  being  sent  to  a  new 
list  without  checking,  should  duplicate  a  previous  appeal  from  us  to  which  you  have 
already  contributed,  please  disregard  it.  But  if  you  have  not  yet  contributed  for 
1948  to  our  workv  will  you  please  do  so  now7 


Sincerely  yours, 


FJL:d 


Frederick  JLJribhy 
Executive  Secretary 


For  Immediate  Release 


nn 
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NATIONAL  COUNCIL  FOR  PREVENTION  0? 
1013  Eighteenth  Street >  N,  V, 
WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C,  District  80iO~ 

Monday,  April  19,  1948 
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Frederick  J,  Libby,  executive  secretary  of  the  National  Council  for  Prevention 
of  War,  today  took  a  Blast  at  the  manner  in  which  opposition  witnesses  to  the  draft 
are  "being  treated  by  Chairman  Walter  0*  Andrews  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Cdmmittee. 
In  a  wire  to  Andrews  today,  Libfcy  said: 

"I  must  protest  your  flagrant  discourtesy  to  every 
opposition  witness  testifying  Saturday  against  the  proposed  draft 
bill»  Throughout  each  testimony,  without  exception,  and  while  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  listened  intently,  you  whispered 
flippant  remarks  to  make  your  neighbor  on  the  committee  laugh,  re- 
vealing both  contempt  for  the  sincere  opinions  of  important  reli- 
gious, education,  and  peace  groups,  and  a  dangerous  lack  of  under- 
standing of  how  gravely  your  bill  will  disrupt  the  lives  of  millions 
of  your  fellow  citizens  and  perhaps  lead  the  world  into  an  un- 
necessary war.  Copies  of  this  telegram  are  being  sent  to  the  press," 
Others  who  testified  Saturday,  along  with  Mr.  Libby,  were  Dr,  George  F,  Zook,, 
president,  American  Council  on  Education;  C,  M,  Richards  of  the  War  Resistors  League; 
Henry  W,  Savryer,  III,  and  Lawrence  R.  Mallery,  Jr,,,  representing  the  Greater  Phila- 
delphia Committee  against  Peacetime  Conscription;  W,  Harold  Row,  secretary  of  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren;  and  Rev.  Albert  Gaeddert  of  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee. 
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Vice-chairmen 

Emily  G.  Balch 
Ok.  Chaei.es  F.  Boss,  Jr. 
Mis.  Bi-sthai.es  Beoyles 
Di.  Abraham  Cronbach 
-     Ch aries  D.  Eglf.y 
Joseph  \V.  Fichter 
Chester  A.  Graham 
Dr.  John  Haynes  Holmes 
Dr.  Moreecai  VV.  Johnson 
Dr.  E.  Stanley  Jones 
t.  Rev.  W.  Appleton  Lawrence 
sgr.  Donald  A.  MacLean 
..  Benjamin  E.  Mays 
.  R.  W.  0.  Mendenball 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Overton 
Dr.  Levi  T.  Penninoton 
Hon.  Jeannette  Rankin 
William  H.  Reonexy 
Judge  J.  Hogb  Ricks 
Dr.  Harry  R.  Rodin 
Dr.  Ernest  Fremont  Tittle 
Mrs.  Burton  K.  Wheeler 

Executive  Board 
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Paul  Mundy 

Ray  Newton 
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Mrs.  Sina  H.  Stanton 

Mrs.  J.  Clarke  Waldron 

Norman  J.  Whitney 
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Peace  Association  of  Friends  in  America 
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in  America 
Women's  International  League  for 

Peace  and  Freedom 
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April  26,  1948 


Dear  Friend: 

We  sent  the  letter  to  Senator  Taft  on  April  7 
with  approximately  nine  hundred  signatures  that  had 
arrived  by  that  time.  On  the  same  day  we  published 
as  an  advertisement  in  the  Washington  Post  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Letter  with  as  many  of  the  signatures 
as  there  was  room  for. 

The  signatures  that  have  arrived  since  April  7 
have  now  been  listed  and  sent  to  Senator  Taft  with  an 
explanation  as  to  why  they  did  not  accompany  the  Letter. 

In  appreciation  of  your  effort  in  the  matter,  we 
enclose  a  reprint  of  the  advertisement  and  a  copy  of  the  February 
issue  of  PEACE  ACTION  in  which  we  indicate  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  constructive  alternative  to  our  present  destructive  foreign 
policy. 

We  hope  that  those  of  you  who  are  not  subscribers 
to  PEACE  ACTION  will  want  to  subscribe  now  in  order  to  keep  in 
close  touch  with  what  follows  during  coming  months.  We  enclose  a 
subscription  blank  for  the  purpose*  The  subscription  price  we 
have  kept  low — 50  cents  a  year  or  ten  subscriptions  for  $3,00  when 
sent  at  one  time. 


You  will  need  the  March  and  April  issues  particularly. 
Please  send  your  subscription  promptly. 


**! 


C 


Sincerely  yours f 

Frederick  J  J  Libby 
Executive  Secretary 


FJL:d 


Vice-Chairmen 

Eimjptf.  B.u.ch 
Dj^Chaxles  F.  Boss,  Jr. 
•  Huts.  Beethalee  Broyles 
Dr.  Abraham  Cronbach 
Ceasi.es  D.  Egley 
Joseph  W.  Fichter 
Chester  A.  Graham 
Dr.  John  Haynes  Holmes 
Dr.  Mordecai  W.  Johnson 
is.  E.  Stanley  Jones 
•.  Rev.  W.  Appleton  Lawrence 
;o«.  Donald  A.  MacLean 
i.  Benjamin  E.  Mays 
^•ri)!.  W.  0.  Mendenhall 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Overton 
Dr.  Levi  T.  Pennington 
Hon.  Jeannette  Rankin 
William  H.  Recnery 
Judge  J.  Hoce  Ricks 
Dr.  Harry  R.  Rodin 
Dr.  Ernest  Fremont  Tittle 
Mrs.  Burton  K.  Wheeler 

Executive  Board 

Robert  W.  Brooks 

T.  Janney  Brown 

Charles  L.  Carhart 

Roderic  H.  Davison 

Paul  H.  Fureey 

J.  Calvin  Keene 

Mrs.  Josephine  H.  Kyles 

Frederick  J.  Libby 

Paul  Mundy 

Ray  Newton 

Mrs.  Dorothy  M.  Robinson 

Mrs.  Sina  H.  Stanton 

Mrs.  J.  Clarke  Waldson 

Norman  J.  Whitney 

Participating  Organization! 

Brethren  Service  Commission,  Church 

of  the  Brethren 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation 
General  Conference  of  the  Religious 

Society  of  Friends 
National  Reform  Association 
Peace  Association  of  Friends  in  America 
Woman's  Missionary  Union  of  Friends 

in  America 
Women's  International  League  for 

Peace  and  Freedom 
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April  27,   1948 


f  OR  10DR  \W 


Hi* 
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To  the  Chief  Editorial  Writer: 

Have  you  warned  your  readers  sufficiently  regarding 
the  disastrous  effect  which  the  prolongation  of  the  war 
economy  is  hound  to  have  on  all  of  the  constructive 
measures  in  which  they  are  particularly  interested? 

Homes,  good  schools  and  adequately  paid  school 
teachers,  good  hospitals,  good  roads,  adequate  flood 
control  and  soil  conservation — these  are  the  fruits  of 
a  peacetime  economy.  The  proposed  huge  expenditures  for 
airplanes  and  more  airplanes — v/hich  will  soon  he  ob- 
solete— will  roh  all  of  the  required  funds. 


ThB  enclosed  issue  of  PEACE  ACTION  deals  with 
these  matters,  and  so  do  the  two  cards  that  are  re- 
produced on  the  enclosed  sheet.  We  are  sending  such 
cards,  each  containing  a  single  argument,  to  about  two 
hundred  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House. 


C 


For  ourselves,  we  are  convinced  that  consideration 
of  increases  in  the  military  appropriations  ought  to 
wait  until  the  November  elections  have  given  us  a 
wiser  President  with  a  foreign  policy  that  will  mean 
peace  instead  of  war.  Abler  diplomacy  might  make  them 
unnecessary. 


n 


s 


/"' 


Sincerely  yours  t     \) 


Frederick  J.   Libby 
Executive  Secretary 


' 
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Vice-Chairmen 

S*((&i  G.  Balch 
^■X*T)r.  Charles  F.  Boss,  Js. 
Mrs.  Berihalee  Broyles 
Hon.  Arthur  Capper 
Dr.  Abraham  Cronbach 
Kermit  Eby 
Charles  D.  Egley 
Joseph  W.  Fichtei 
Chester  A.  Graham 
Dr.  John  Haynes  Holmes 
Dr.  Mordecai  W.  Johnson 
Dr.  E.  Stanley  Jones 
Mscr.  Donald  A.  MacLean 
Dr.  Samuel  D.  Marble 
Dr.  Benjamin  E.  Mays 
Dr.  W.  0.  Mendenhall 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Overton 
Dr.  Levi  T.  Pennington 
Hon.  Jeannette  Rankin 
William  H.  Regnery 
Judce  J.  Hoce  Ricks 
Dr.  Harry  R.  Rudin 
Mrs.  Annalee  Stewart 
Mrs.  Robert  A.  Taft 
Mrs.  Burton  K.  Wheeler 


Executive  Board 

Howard  K.  Beale 

Robert  W.  Brooks 

T.  Janney  Brown 

Charles  L.  Carhart 

A.  Staufeer  Curry 

Roderic  H.  Davison 

Paul  H.  Furfey 

Mrs.  Emil  Hurja 

Mrs.  Josephine  H.  Kyles 

Frederick  J.  Libby 

Paul  Mundy 

Ray  Newton 

Mrs.  Dorothy  M.  Robinson 

Mrs.  Sina  H.  Stanton 

Mrs.  J.  Clarke  Waldron 

Norman  J.  Whitney 

Participating  Organizations 

Brethren  Service  Commission,  Church 

of  the  Brethren 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation 
General  Conference  of  the  Religious 

Society  of  Friends 
National  Reform  Association 
Peace  Board  of  the  Five  Years  Meeting 
United  Society  of  Friends  Women 
Women's  International  League  for 

Peace  and  Freedom 
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UOPY  OF  A  LETTER  10  AN  INQUIRER  IN  GE3MAIIY 


Dr.  Johann  G.  Lohmann 
(23)  BREMEN 

Richtweg  7,  Eingang  Gruenenweg 
Germany- 
Dear  Dr.  Lohmann; 


May  18«;I95Q" 
11      O 


M  YOUR 


ijCooyJ/ 


L 
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Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  April  21  inquiring  regardi* 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  our  organization  and  asking  similar 
questions  concerning  the  Society  for  Prevention  of  World  War  III. 

You  are  correct,  of  course,  in  recognizing  that  the  two 
organizations  are  far  apart  in  aims  and  purposes.  The  Society 
for  Prevention  of  'Jo rid  War  III  was  set  up  during  the  war  to  pro- 
mote the  aims  which  were  embodied  in  the  Morgenthau  Plan  and  the 
statements  of  Lord  Van  Sittart.  From  their  point  of  view,  the 
war  was  fought  to  prevent  Germany  from  ever  becoming  a  "menace" 
to  other  nations,  which  meant  in  reality  the  prevention  of  Germany 
from  ever  becoming  a  strong  nation,  economically  or  politically. 

The  National  Council  for  Prevention  of  War,  on  the  other 
hand  was  founded  in  1921  to  promote  the  success  of  the  Washington  Conference  for 
limitation  of  Naval  Armament.  I  was  the  moving  spirit  in  bringing  it  into  being  and 
have  been  the  Executive  Secretary  from  the  beginning. 

In  the  late  Twenties  and  early  Thirties,  it  was  by  every 
test  the  strongest  peace  organization  in  America,  having,  at  its  peak,  thirty 
affiliated  member  organizations  and  a  staff  of  fifty  with  five  branch  offices  and  is- 
suing a  million  and  a-half  pieces  of  literature  annually,  with  education  reaching  in- 
to all  phases  of  our  national  life.  During  the  twenty  years  between  1921  and  1941, 
when  we  were  educating  against  World  War  II ,  we  raised  and  spent  a  little  over 
$2,000,000. 

The  best  indication  that  our  work,  with  that  of  our  affil- 
iated organizations,  was  not  wasted,  is  the  fact  that  all  polls  showed  that  from  75 
to  85  per  cent  of  the  American  people  opposed  our  participation  in  the  wars  of  Europe 
and  Asia  right  up  to  Pearl  Harbor.  During  the  war  our  main  efforts  were  devoted  to- 
ward education  on  a  three-point  program,  which  we  announced  at  the  outset  of  the  war* 

(1)  Prevent  the  growth  of  hate  and  intolerance. 

(2)  Educate  on  the  elements  of  a  lasting  peace. 

(3)  Since  only  a  negotiated  peace  could  be  a 
lasting  peace,  work  for  the  earliestpossible 
peace  through  negotiation. 


From  this  program  we  did  not  deviate.  The  file  of  our 
monthly  publication,  PEAQE  ACTION,  throughout  the  war  is  the  best  evidence.  I  even 
had  opportunity  on  a  nationwide  radio  program  in  the  Spring  of  1943  to  advocate  "the 
earliest  possible  peace  by  negotiation"  and  to  add,  "If  we  don't  (negotiate),  Stalin 
will  win  the  war." 

-  1  - 
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Emily  G.  BalchI 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Boss,  Jb. 
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Charles  D.  Egley 
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Dr.  Levi  T.  Pennington 
Hon.  Jeannette  Rankin 
William  H.  Regnery 
Judge  J.  Hoce  Ricks 
Dr.  Harry  R.  Rudin 
Mrs.  Annalee  Stewart 
Mrs.  Robert  A.  Taft 
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Telephane-gfrMria.&Ol 


May  31 #  1950 


Executive  Board 

Howard  K.  Beale 


TO  TEE  CHIEF  EDI  TOT?  I AL  WRITER 


Dear  Friend: 


Robert  W.  Brooks 

T.  Janney  Brown 

Charles  L.  Carhart 

A.  Stauffer  Curry 

Roderic  H.  Davison 

Paul  H.  Furfey 

Mrs.  Emil  Hurja 

Mrs.  Josephine  H.  Kyles 

Frederick  J.  Libby 

Paul  Mundy  ,       .  „ . , 

Ray  Newton  Bring    yOUr    file 

Mrs.  Dorothy  M.  Robinson 

Mrs.  Sina  H.  Stanton 

Mrs.  J.  Clarke  Waldron 

Norman  J.  Whitney 


The 


three  issues  of  PEACE  ACTION 
up  to  date. 


which  are  enclosed  will 


All  of  them  deal  with  the  two  great  questions  of  our  time: 


(l)  How  shall  the  nations  end  our  costly  and  perilous  arms 
with  Russia?  What  constructive  alternative  is  there  to  the 
war? 


Participating  Organizations 

Brethren  Service  Commission,  Church 

of  the  Brethren 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  TaCe 
General  Conference  of  the  ReTigTbjfs 

Society  of  Friends  COl  d 

National  Reform  Association 
Peace  Board  of  the  Five  Years  Meeting  , 

United  Society  of  Friends  Women  /      v     .-,  - 

women's  international  League  for  \Z )  v/nat  are  we  going  to  do  about  Germany  •     The  coercive 

Peace  and  Freedom  ,  ,  ,  .      .  . ,      7    .  .....  ; 

Cand  repressive  policies  that  began  with  Morgenthauism  and 
continued  with  the  dismantling  of  Germany's  peacetime   industrial 
plants,  and  the  one-sided  "victor's  justice"   at  Nuremberg  and 
Dachau,  have  led  to  resentment   in  Germany  which  strengthens  both 
extreme  nationalism  and  Communism.     Despairing  people  take 
refuge  in  extremes. 


c 


The  wise  and  constructive  speeches  of  Senators  McMahon  and 
Tydings  and  the  Peace  Address  of  Gen.  Eisenhower,  which  are 
discussed  in  these  PEACE  ACTIONS,  offer  the  "constructive 
alternative"  which  many  Americans  want  as  our  national  policy, 
instead  of  "sweating  it  out"  in  a  cold  war. 

The  articles  discussing  the  improvement  of  our  relations 
with  Germany  and  with  Russia  speak  for  themselves. 


Sincerely  yours, 


Frederick^.,-  Libby 
Executive  Secretary 


IMPORTANT  NOTES 

If  your  readers  want  quantities  of  the  speeches  of  Tydings 
or  ilcMahon  for  distribution,  you  may  tell  them  that  we  can  supply 
them  at  cost. 
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I,  World  Peace  An  American  Ideal  and  Objective 

July  fourth  is  the  natural  occasion  for  the  expression  of  pride  in  America 
and  for  a  renewal  of  the  spirit  and  ideals  which  inspired  the  men  who  founded  it. 

That  the  founders  of  this  nation  anticipated  and  hoped  that  it  would  be  an 
instrument  for  freeing  the  world  from  war  is  evident  not  only  in  their  words  but 
in  their  actions.     America's  responsibility  for  peace  is  increased  by  the  fact 
that  this  country  is  in  itself  an  experiment  in  peace  and  has  blazed  the  way  in 
developing  the  machinery  of  federated  government.     Our  flag  stands  as  a  symbol 
of  a  union  of  states,  which  as  Eranklin   said,  had  "many  differences  to  reconcile," 

In  the  Kellogg  Pact,   for  which  American  statesmen  were  largely  responsible, 
peace  has  been  definitely  advanced  if  not  completely  realized.     In  loyalty  to 
America's  effort  and  America's  peace  ideals  her  citizens  must  now  bend  their 
energies  toward  war's  final  abolition. 

(See:      "The  Effort  of  the  United  States  to  3ring  about  world  Peace," 

"The  Paris  Peace  Pact:   What  It  Means,"  and  attached  quotationst) 

II.  Times  Have  Changed;     the  World  Today  is  Interdependent 

The  following  editorial  from  the  New  York  Times  of  July  4,   1937,   offers 
a  second  topic : 

"Are  and  of  right  ought  to  be  free  and  independent'  was  written  one 
hundred  and  fifty-one  years  ago.     It  was  the  preamble  and  the  peroration 
of  an  announcement  that  the  United  Colonies  were  absolved  from  allegiance  to 
the  British  Crown  and  that  all  political  connection  between  them  and 
Great  Britain  ought  to  be  dissolved...     To  infer  from  this  a  lack  of 
responsibility  to  the  rest  of  the  world,   a  refusal  to  adhere  to  a  society  of 
nations  to  promote  the  peace  of  mankind,  or  the  assumption  of  political, 
social  or  economic  self-sufficiency,  would  be  to  misinterpret  this 
historic  utterance.. ••• 

"With  the  raising  of  the  standards  of  living  the  wants  of  man  cannot  be 
satisfied  locally.     As  he  ascends  to  a  higher  range  of  existence,  whether  in 
mere  creature  comforts  or  in  intellectual  commerce,   the  wider  does  the  horizon 
of  his  needs  become  and  the  more  insistently  do  they  call  for  the  removal  of 
artificial  barriers,      freedom  the  world  around  urges  not  only  respect  for 
the  independence  of  the  individual  nation  but  also  —  and  more  and  more 
strongly  —  the  recognition  of  the  interdependence  of  all  nations." 


c 


c 
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QUOTAJIOHS  ON  THE  INFLUENC;]  OF  THE  .ART 
.  v  1  Qn  ft        OF  ONE.  NATION  ON  ANOTHER 

"In  the  decades  after  the  Civil  War,  American  art  was  going  through  a 
period  of  rapid  change  and  development.  The  influence  of  Europe  upon 
American  painting  and  sculpture  became  increasingly  insistent 

"The  3arbizon  influence  was  a  strong  current  in  American  art  "by  the 
1870' s,  and  the  work  of  the  French  Impressionists  was  familiar  here  "by  the 
1890' s 

"The  most  important  of  the  artists  who  brought  the  culture  of  Europe  to 
America  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  William  Morris 

Hunt,  John  La  Farge,  Frank  Duveneck,  and  William  Herritt  Chase 

From  the  third  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  American  artists  and  collec- 
tors turned  increasingly  to  France,  the  great  animator  of  international  art 
during  the  period  which  we  are  discussing.  (1865-1934)   Save  for  the  inter- 
lude of  Munich,  with  its  cult  of  technique  based  on  direct  drawing  with  the 
brush,  the  French  influence  has  been  dominant." 

-  H.  Cahill,  "Art  In  America."  Oh. 4,  sec. III- 
" Waves  of  European  Influence,"  p. 676-7.  (Eeynal) 

"Now,  in  the  second  quarter  of  this  century,  American  architecture  is 
much  influenced  by  modern  buildings  in  Europe  since  the  War,  which  in  turn 
found  one  of  its  chief  inspirations  in  the  early  work  of  Wright.   It  is  the 
International  style  of  the  present  day."  -  "Art  in  America  In  Modem  Times," 

Ed.  by  Cahill,  Holgar,  &  Barr,  Alfred  Hamilton. 
Chap.  Ill  -  "Wright  and  the  International  Style," 
by  H.  Hussell  Hitchcock,  Jr.   (Reynal) 

"Persian  art,  which  had  participated  in  the  formation  of  Byzantine  art, 
was  in  its  turn  affected  by  the  latter,  and  exercised  its  own  influence  on 
Arab,  Turkish  and  Hindoo  art.  On  the  other  hand,  the  north:  of  Europe, 
especially  Russia,  converted  to  Christianity  by  the  Byzantines  about  the  year 
1000,  received  and  held  fast  the  Byzantine  tradition." 

-  "Apollo,"  by  Salomon  Reinach,  p. 103.  From  the 
French  by  Florence  Simmond3.  (Scribners,1924,$2. ) 

"Tintovetto  and  Bassano,  one  of  the  creators  of  modern  landscape,  were 
the  first  exemplars  of  Velasquez.  Titian  inspired  Rubens  and  Revnolds; 
Tiepolo  was  imitated  by  the  Spaniard,  Goya,  to  whom  we  may,  in  a" measure, 
ascribe  the  origin  of  French  painting  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.   In  these,  her  offspring,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Venetian  School 
still  exists." . .(lb.  p.  181) 

"In  Spain  and  in  France,  it  (Italian  art)  threw  out  vigorous  off-shoots, 
which  have  not  yet  ceased  to  bear  fruit.  A  walk  through  the  French  school  in 
the  Louvre  suffices  to  show  that  the  Romans  of  the  Empire  and  the 
liolognese  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  a  larger  following  in  France  than 
the  .  Greeks  of  Phidias  and  the  Florentines  of  Botticelli."  (lb.p.24f) 

"English  artists  innovated  no  less  in  landscape-painting  (than  in 
portraiture).   Gainsborough,  Crome,  and  above  all/ Constable,  took  up  the 
tradition  of  Ruisdael,  transformed  it  with  their  insular  originality,  and 
inaugurated  the  modern  school  of  realistic  landscape.  The  best  French 
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_  VU»  ^  r  q  Happy  World! 

PALMER  HARTSOUGH. 


j.  a  nuHou. 


■      tn i! __J  «.nnnnA     ("1    Knn  -    n«     wni 


1.  Sing  ev-ery  clime  and  tongne,  0  hap  -  py  world,  O'er  thee    a  gold-en  day    a 

2.  Might  shall  for  sin  and  wrong  no  more  as  -  sail,    No  mora  the  poor  and  weak  op. 

3.  Eise,na-tions  in  yonr  might,  as  strikes  the  hour,  Join  ye,  thislugh-est  best  en- 


break-inr      Peace  hath  her  col-ors  o'er  the   sky    nn  -  furled,  War,    na- toons 
pre* -ml';      Jas-tice    for  troth  and  right  shall  now  pre  -  van,    Crown-mg .the 
Ef.  m      Cast    out    the    de-mon  war,  break  now  h,»  power-On     earth  to 


now  are  fast  for  -  sak  -  ing 
joy  -  fnl  world  with  bless  -  ing. 
peace  henceforth  for-eT  -  er. 


Haill  dawn  of  joy  and  peace,  Bright-ly  nn-fnrled, 


iMU 


...  E      T3i=.«    in<»  tha  world:   Hail  1  earth  in  friend-Iy  mood, 

Haul  reign  of  right-eons-ness,  Bless  -  mg  tne  worm,   n»«. 


Haaimanhtroth-er-hood,  Halll  Him,  the  Fa-ther,  good,  0    hap  -  py  worldl 

~i  i,     -+-, — b      'i      i  rr h A — *zzl~ C      *.  -T 
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.  VX\#  N  S"    )  ^  6  jgg  peace  AMONG  THB  NATIONS* 

0  God,  who  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  the  fac  e 
of  the  Earth;   God  of  love,  Wonderful,   Counsellor,  mighty  God,   everlasting  Father, 
Prince  of  Peace;  upon  Thy  shoulder  shall  be  the  government  world  without  end. 

Forgive  us  that  in  our  day  the  nations  have  gone  awhoring  after  strange  gods , 
worshipping  the  State  and  offering  human  sacrifice  to  War. 

We  would  have  no  other  gods  before  Thee.     Yet  behind  the  armaments  of  ^nations, 
beneath  all  the  glitter  of  military  pomp  and  circumstance,  we  see  the  lurking 
shadow  of  the  god  of  War  ready  to  fan  the  flames  of  hate  whilst  he  takes 
unhallowed  toll  in  human  blood. 

0  God  of  love,  unite  in  opposition  to  all  war  those  who  worship  Thee  throughout 
the  world.     Grant  that  each  may"  love  his  native  land  and  obey  her  laws  up  to      the 
point  where  obedience  to  man  would  be  disobedience  to  God.     When  there  comes  the 
moment  to  decide,  give  us  the  higher  courage  to  take  our  stand  with  Thee.     If  men 
persecute  us  and  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  us,  let  us  rejoice  and  be  exceed- 
ing glad  in  nearer  company  with  Christ,   in  the  divine  comradeship  of  the  cross. 

Send  now  Thy  Holy  Spirit  upon  us.     Grant  us  wisdom  in  our  time  to  build  a  war- 
less  world.     Help  us  to  this  end  to  remove  the  causes  of  war.     Teach  us  so  to 
control  our  economic  life  that  profit  in  arms,  pressure  for  markets  and  material  s, 
and  selfish  interests  of  finance  shall  no  longer  destroy  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Hebuke  also  the  pride  and  greed  of  race  and  clan,  the  vainglory  of  men,  and 
the  lust  for  empire  which  result  in  war.  Make  the  nations  to  know  themselves  to 
be  but  men.  Teach  them  that  the  wages  of  sin  are  death.  Guide  them  in  paths  of 
righteousness  and  peace. 

Help  us  to  build  the  machinery  of  peace  in  court  and  covenant  and  league;  in 
the  parliament  of  man  and  the  federation  of  the  world.     Give  us  grace  to  use  these 
means  not  alone,  for  prevention  of  war,  but  in  brotherly  provision  for  the  needs  of 
all  peoples. 

Our  Father,   remove  from  our  own  hearts  the  seeds  of  war,  all  eniaity  and 
selfish  strife.     Give  us  humility  and  goodwill  toward  every  man.     May  Thy  Kingdom 
come  within  us,   that  we  may  bear  more  moving  witness  to  the  way  of  love. 

Though  our  sins  be  as  scarlet,   forgive  us,  0  God,  and  cleanse  our  ways  fromwc 
For  against  Thee,  and  Thee  only,  have  we  sinned,  and  done  this  evil  in  Thy  sight. 

0  God,  give  us  peace. 

Through  Jesus  Christ,   Our  Lord, 

Amen. 


L 


*From  "Prayers  for  Self  and  Society"  by  Rev.  James  Myers,    Industrial   Secretary; 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  published  by  the  Association 
Press,   July  1,   1934. 

Additional  copies  may  be  obtained  from 

National  Council  for  Prevention  of  War 

533-l?th  St. ,  [Washington/  D".C. 
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Supplement  Pact,  Reduce  Navies! 
s^x  1908  Plea  of  1,200  Prominent 
,VK  s  Americans 

1.  Upon  the  reconvening  of  the  naval  conference,  we  the  undersigned  reiterate  the  hope  that  the 
remaining  negotiations  be  conducted  in  full  remembrance  of  the  fact  that  all  of  the  powers  at  London 
have  agreed  in  the  Pact  of  Paris  to  renounce  war  in  favor  of  settling  disputes  by  peaceful  means. 

2.  We  base  our  expectations  upon  President  Hoover's  Armistice  Day  speech  in  which  he  declared, 
"We  will  reduce  our  naval  strength  in  proportion  to  any  other.  Having  said  that,  it  only  remains 
for  the  others  to  say  how  low  they  will  go.  It  can  not  be  too  low  for  us."  This  policy  of  reduction 
has  had  and  continues  to  have  the  overwhelming  endorsement  and  support  of  the  American  people. 
We  protest  against  any  possibility  that  this  policy  of  reduction  may  be  abandoned. 

3.  As  a  fundamental  basis  for  the  reduction  of  armaments,  we  urge  the  importance  of  taking  steps 
at  the  London  Conference  to  utilize  the  principle  of  joint  conference  in  the  case  of  disputes  which 
otherwise  might  lead  to  war. 

4.  We  pledge  to  the  President  and  American  delegation  our  active  and  continued  support  for  the 
conclusion  of  such  agreements  as  embody  the  principles  of  reduction  and  conference  and  at  the  same  time 
meet  the  justly  aroused  expectations  of  the  entire  world.  We  can  not  impress  too  strongly  upon  the 
American  delegation  the  calamitous  effect  which  the  failure  of  the  London  Conference  to  achieve 
these  principles  would  have  upon  American  opinion. 

This  statement,  signed  by  1,200  representative  citizens  of  48  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
hcluding  8  governors  and  212  presidents  of  colleges  and  universities,  was  cabled  with  all  of  the  signa- 
tures on  March  1  to  our  delegation  in  London  and  published  on  March  3  with  all  the  names  in  the 
New  York  Times.  (Photographic  reproductions  of  the  statement  as  it  appeared  in  the  Times  can  be  ob- 
tained in  reasonable  quantities  from  our  office).  Does  it  not  express  substantially  your  own  feelings 
and  the  feelings  of  your  neighbors? 

If  so,  will  you  at  once  secure  the  signatures  of  some  of  the  leading  citizens  of  your  community 
to  this  or  a  similar  statement  and  send  it  to  your  local  newspapers  for  publication? 

A  copy  should  be  sent  to  President  Hoover  with  a  marked  clipping  enclosed.  A  summary  with 
signatures  should  be  cabled  as  a  night  letter  to  our  delegation  in  London  if  possible.  Address  in  two 
words,  Amdelgat  London. 

The  Washington  Daily  News  of  March  4  says  of  this  appeal  that  it  is  "typical  of  public  opinion  so 
far  as  the  people's  will  can  be  ascertained"  and  supported  "by  a  majority  of  the  press"  and  continues: 

The  Naval  Reduction  Mandate 

The  President  wanted  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  London  Naval  Conference.     He  has  it. 

The  significance  of  this  appeal  is  in  showing  that  the  responsible  and  representative  leaders  of  the  country  are  alive  to  the 
danger  that  the  London  conference  will  force  wholesale  naval  increases  instead  of  reductions,  and  that  the  United  States  will 
be  loaded  with  a  billion  dollar  naval  building  program. 

All  observers  at  London  agree  that  American  cruiser  increases  are  necessary  to  achieve  parity  with  Britain,  and  that  the 
only  chance  of  reduction  is  through  American  acceptance  of  British  proposals  for  reduction  or  abolition  of  battleships.  Further- 
more, all  observers  there  agree  that  a  five-power  reduction  treaty  of  any  kind  is  virtually  impossible  unless  the  United  States 
signs  a  political  treaty,  similar  to  our  1922  Pacific  pact,  agreeing  merely  to  confer  with  the  other  powers  if  war  ever  threatens. 

But  the  American  delegation  has  rejected  both  the  British  proposal  for  battleship  reduction  and  the  French  proposal  for  a 
consultation  pact.     Therein  is  the  danger  which  has  called  forth  the  appeal  of  the  1,200  for  a  return  to  the  Hoover  policy. 

William  Philip  Simms,  correspondent  of  this  newspaper  in  London,  describes  the  crisis  as  it  exists:  "Unless  President 
Hoover  gives  the  cue,  the  American  delegation  may  remain  fatally  cautious.  Needless  timidity  here  may  cost  the  American 
taxpayers  hundreds  of  millions  if  not  billions  of  dollars  to  build  and  maintain  new  warships. ' ' 
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A      P  HATER 


****** 


Composed  Jointly  "by  a  Roman  'Catholic  Priest, 
a  Jewish  Befool,  and  a  Protestant  Minister. 


****** 


Almighty  God,  we,  who  are  members  of  different  races 
and  faiths,  desire  together  to  acknowledge  'Thy  fatherhood 
and  our  kinship  with  oach  other.     In  our  difference  we  fsnd 
that  many  of  our  hopes,  our  fears,  our  aspirations,  are  one. 
Thou  art  our  IMher,  and  we  are  Bay  children.     We  are  heartily 
sorry  for  the  mists  of  fear,   envy,  hatred,   suspicion,  and 
greed  which  have  blinded  our  eyes  and  thrust  us  asunder. 
May  the  light  that  comes  from  Thee  scatter  these  mists, 
cleanse  our  hearts  and  give  health  to  our  spirits.     leach 
us  to  put  away  all  bitterness  and  to  walk  together  in  tee 
ways  of  human  friendship.-    Open'  our  eyes  to  see  tnftt  e# 
nature  abounds  in  variation,   so  differences  in  human  oemgs 
make  for  richness  in  the  common  life.     May  we  give  honor 
where  honor  is  due  -  regardless  of  race,  color,  or 
circumstance;     Deepen  our  respect  for  unlikeness  and  our 
eagerness  to  understand  one  another.     Through  the  weeper 
unities  of  the  spirit  in  sympathy,  insight,  and  cooperation 
may  we  transcend  cur  differences.     May  we  gladly  share  wi.n 
each  other  our  best  gifts  and  together  seek  for  a  numan  world 
fashioned  in  goodwill  under  Thy  guidance. 


Amen. 


National  Council  for  Prevention  of  War  - 
"     53a-l7th  St.,' Washington,  D.C. 
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A  PRAY35R  FOR  ALL  PECPLSS 


Qod  of  all  nations, 


\i   \  We  pray  for  all  the  peoples  of  Thy  earth, 

For  those  who  are  consumed  in  mutual  hatred 
and  "bitterness, 

For  those  who  make  bloody  war  upon  their 
neighbors, 

For  those  who  tyrannously  oppress, 

For  those  who  groan  under  cruelty  and  subjection. 

We  pray  Thee  for  all  those  who  bear  rule  and 
responsibility; 

For  child-races  and  dying  races, 

For  outcast  tribes,  the  backward  and  the 
down- trodden, 

For  the  ignorant,  wretched,  the  enslaved. 

We  beseech  Thee,  teach  mankind  to  live  together 
in  peace, 

Ho  man  exploiting  the  weak,  no  man  hating  the 
strong, 

Each  race  working  out  its  own  destiny, 

Unfettered,  self-respecting,  fearless. 

Teach  us  to  be  worthy  of  freedom, 

Free  from  social  wrong,  free  from  individual 
oppression  and  contempt, 

Pare  of  heart  and  hand,  despising  none,  defrauding 
none, 

Giving  to  all  men  in  all  the  dealings  of  life, 

The  honour  we  owe  to  those  who  are  thy  children, 

Whatever  their  colour,  their  race  or  their  caste. 

—  Anonymous. 

From  A  Book   of  Prayers  for  Use 
in  an  Indian  College 
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PRAYER  JOB  THE  SPIRITUAL  UNION  OF  MANKIND 
(By  courtesy  of  League  of  Nations  Association) 

^.  J^  19°  HARRY  EMERSON  FOSDICK 

\^P-  *  *   * 

Eternal  God,  Father  of  all  Souls; 
Grant  unto  us  such  clear  vision  of 

the  sin  of  War, 
That  we  may  earnestly  seek  that 
Cooperation  between  nations 
Which  alone  can  make  War  impossible. 


As  man  by  his  inventions  has  made 
The  whole  World  into  one  neighborhood, 
Grant  that  he  may,  by  his  cooperations, 
Make  the  whole  world  into  one  brotherhood. 


c 


c 


Help  us  to  break  down  all  race  prejudice. 
Stay  the  greed  of  those  who  profit  by  War; 
And  the  ambitions  of  those  who  seek 
An  imperialistic  conquest, 
Drenched  in  blood. 


Guide  all  statesmen  to  seek  a  just  basis 
For  International  Action 
In  the  interests  of  Peace. 


Arouse  in  the  whole  body  of  the  people 

An  Adventurous  Willingness, 

As  they  sacrificed  greatly  for  War, 

So,  also,  for  International  Goodwill, 

To  dare  bravely,   think  wisely,  decide 

Resolutely, 

And  Achieve  Triumphantly, 

Amen. 


National  Council  for  Prevention  of  War- 
532-17th  St.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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COPY  OF  A  LETTER  TO  THE  PRESS  Oil 
MANDATORY  NEUTRALITY 


u^^ 
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Florence  Brewer  Bceckel 


The  vital  importance  to  the  people  of  this  country  of  the 
neutrality  policy  to  be  determined  at  the  next  session  of  Congress 
makes  it  desirable  for  all  points  <*f   view  in  regard  to  that  policy 
to  "be  clearly  stated. 

In  the  current  discussion  of  the  issue,  the  choice  is  frequently 
made  to  appear  to  "be  "between  an  elastic  policy  which  would  enable 
this  government  to  cooperate  with  other  nations  in  preventing  war, 
and  an  inelastic  policy  which  would  isolate  the  United  States  from 
all  international  efforts  for  peace.  Actually,  however,  the  choice 
is  between  permissive  legislation,  giving  the  President  power  to 
declare  an  embargo  on  war  supplies  against  either  or  both  cr  neither 
side  in  an  armed  conflict,  and  mandatory  legislation,  automatically 
embargoing  war  supplies  to  belligerents.   The  prevention  of  all  war 
is  the  end  sought  by  the  supporters  of  both  types  of  legislation. 
The  present  embargo  law  is  recognized  by  both  as  inadequate. 

Mandatory  legislation  is  supported  by  isolationists  because  of 
the  protection  it  offers  this  country  against  being  involved  in  a 
foreign  conflict;  but  it  is  also  supported  by  a  large  number  of  those 
engaged  in  the  organized  peace  movement  who  are  not  isolationists, 
whe  hold  on  the  contrary  that  recognition  of  the  present  interde- 
pendence cf  nations  is  essential  ti  the  solution  of  world  problems, 
who  favor  international  cooperation,  and  whose  fundamental  concern 
is  the  prevention  of  all.  war.  It  is  their  position  that  as  one 
individualamong  them  I  wish  t"  state. 

Recognition  of  the  fact  that  nations  handicapped  economically 
by  the  policies  cf  other  governments  will  continue  to  resort  to  war 
if  no  other  means  is  provided  for  their  relief,  is  the  most  con- 
structive outcome  cf  the  present  European  situation,  and  upon  it  the 
peace  forces  of  the  world  must  build.   If  war  is  to  be  prevented,  it 
is  now  admitted  the  way  will  have  to  be  opened  for  steady  progress 
toward  equality  of  economic  opportunity  and  toward  equality  cf  influence 
in  world  councils.  This  being  the  case,  national  policies  should  be 
judged  according  to  whether  they  delay  cr  hasten  the  time  when  such  a 
way  will  be  opened. 

So  lsng  as  those  governments  which  are  favored  by  the  existing 
situation  can  rely  on  armed  force  to  maintain  it,  it  is  unlikely  that 
they  will  take  effective  steps  to  provide  for  change.   The  United  States 
is  the  indispensable  base  of  supplies  fer  any  extensive  use  of  armed 
force  and  has  heretofore  profited  accordingly.  By  refusing  to  serve 
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X-  J I  1^°8  IM  -  is  it  ®ote  te&t  a  costs? 

,\ll.^     '<? H  4  Club  Program  for  One  Meeting. 

Outline  prepared  by  Hrs.  Arthur  D.  Jaqu^s     243  Ati*rvM 
Ave.,   LvnbronV     w  v       w.i        ™     .  ^aes»   ^-^  Atlantic 

•  ,   ujuuroos,  im,x,     ylce  Chairman.  De-nsr+nonf   «-p  t  t 
national  Cooperation    w  Y     q^/?.     ^effrtnent  oi   Inter- 

.era^ion,  N.Y.  State  ±ederatioa  of  Somen's  Clubs. 

Text  for  the  Day}     "The  Cost  of  War"   bv  Flrt™       « 

Rational  Council  for  ftSJ^^'^TS^SS  S?*ft  W'  * 

ton,  D.C.     In  "World  Problem"    S«SJ &«      i  th  St'»  H'W«*J  Bashing- 
Cost"   leaflet  alone  Jth'thL  ^.TS^If01  ^  ^     "f» 

I.     Introduction,     (by  Leader) 

■Oil  significant     »a  »*  t       'P'V 3tresai"S  *ne  "ems  that   seem 
Pages  IS]  '       *  6tat<^nts  V  Pra.ident  lloosevelt  and  others. 

"■  *ss^.(5  aep?enirm::srs  >i  *om  they  ha-  *«  —•»* 

from  memory  i?  posIiSe^  "  '°  **  toief  and  *"» 

11  5SiJ  dStr^isrsr^' lon  beteeen  ,7ar>  **•"«•» — «- 

ubea  zn  a  constructive  manner?     Page  6. 
Nation  fcSj  Itt^  lut?£  **~?  ""*  °* 

5*  p^^tsr0isr^r^tLon?*rrd,r coDfort «* *~ 

aside  for  war  purposes  each  'ear'.     ££* J*  "*  ""^  a°"  S9t 

6<     HureTsums  oTmonet  eTTtf  ^  *  ■*«»»»  *  «-  -pend- 
"ar?     Pa6e  ™  y  eqUal  to  am0,mts  sP<«t  In  preparation  for 

'*     S'lHST.Sggi'S.S  ^  •?  «-  —  of  the  Sorld  ,„. 
military  Insurance"    inclosed  in  I7ar  Cost  leaflet) 

HI.     *eetions  for  General  Discussion.      (Ho,  assigned  in  advance) 

1.     Ihrt  nould  he  the  prohahle  economic  effect  of  mother  greater 

©2.     Why  do  nations  continue  to  risk  financial    „«ti 
war  syetem?  financial  collapse  through  the 
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.  U  It,  /"  ^  I  ^  QUE  ABMY  AND  IJAVYn  BUDGETS  ABE  EXCESSIVE 

Radio  address  of  Frederick  J.  Libby,  Executiv.e^Se^cretary^pf^the 
National  Council  for  Prevention  of  War,  Broadcast  from' New' York 
over  WOR  on  Sunday,  November  17,   1935,  In  a  forum  discussion  of 
"Greater  Preparedness"  with  Brigadier-General  Charles  H.   Sherrill. 
(Verbal  revisions  by  the  author.) 

Our  Army  and  Navy  are  costing  us  this  year  more  than  a  billion  dollars. 
This  is  for  purely  military  purposes  and  omits  appropriations  for  rivers  and 
harbors  and  the  Panama  Canal.     It   does  not  include  the  payment  for  past  wars,  - 
pension  funds,    interest  on  war  debts.       The  inclusion  of  these  figures  would 
multiply  the  figure  approximately  by  three.       It  ignores  the  costs  of  our 
continuing  depression,   estimated  today  at  $26,000,000,000,   which  was  born  of 
the  war.       This  billion  dollars  is  simply  and  solely  what  we  are   spending  dur- 
ing this  fiscal  year  in  preparation  for  our  participation  in  a  next  war. 

It  is  divided  as  follows 8 

For  the  Navy  Department  - 

The  General  Appropriation       approximately  $458,000,000 
Allotment  from  Emergency  Funds  156,000,000 

Provided  in  Deficiency  Bills  and 

Additional  PWA  Funds  35.000.000 

Total  available  for  our  Navy  for  1936  $639,000,000 

For  the  War  Department  for  military  purposes  - 

General  Appropriation  $341,000,000 

Allotment  from  Emergency  Funds     nearly  4,000,000 

Provided  in  Deficiency  Bills  and 

Additional  PWA  Funds  19.500.000 

Total  available  for  the  War  Department 

for  1936  $364,500,000 

Adding  these  two  totals  you  find  that  you  are  making  available  for  the 
United  States  Army  and  Navy  for  purely  military  purposes  for  1936  the  vast 
sum  of  over  $1,003,000,000.       This  is  more  than  Great  Britain  and  Japan  put   to- 
gether are  spending  on  their  army  and  navy;   and  both  of  them  are  close  to  areas 
of  possible  war  while  ours  is  the   safest  country  in  the  world.       We  are  three 
thousand  miles  from  Europe  and  five  thousand  miles  from  Asia,  with  a  friendly 
Canada,   a  little  nation  of  10,000,000  people,   as  our  northern  neighbor,   and 
little  Mexico,   a  friendly  nation  of  14,000,000,   on  our  southern  border. 

Unless  we  blunder  into  another  foreign  war,   we  can't  have  a  war.       War 
with  us  requires  a  navy.       Great  Britain,   the  only  nation  with  a  navy  equal 
to  ours,  bases  her  foreign  policy  on  friendship  under  all  circumstances  with 
the  United  States.       A  war  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations  would  be  the  end  of 
our  civilization.       Moreover,   Great  Britain  will  be  fully  occupied  with 
European  affairs  for  many  years  to  come. 
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it  */  i*"  ^ke  results  of  the  application  of  tho  neutrality  law  to  the  Jar  East,  it 
has  recently'-  been  predicted  in  some  quarters,  would  work  to  the  detriment  of  this 
country  and  favor  Japan  at  the  expense  of  China. 

It  is  important  that  there  should  "be  no  misunderstanding  a"bout  the 
purpose  or  effects  of  the  present  law. 

1.  It  should  he  clearly  understood  that  the  purpose  of  the  stay~out-of- 
war  law  is  to  prevent  any  President  from  "being  forced  "by  the  necessity  of  choosing 
sides  p.-vi,  as  far  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  this  government,  to  starve  wars.  By 
applying  automatically  a  policy  adopted  in  advance  this  government  escapes  all 
charge  of  favoritism.  If  the  occasion  ever  arises  in  which  the  people  of  the 
country  want  to  take  sides  -  which  means  readiness  to  go  to  war  -  the  necessary 
steps  should  he  taken  "by  Congress.  The  neutrality  law  prevents  any  commitment  "by 
the  Executive  to  either  side  until  Congress  has  expressed  the  will  of  the  people. 

2.  The  existing  legislation  will  have,  in  the  present  instance,  an  adverse 
effect  on  both  parties  to  the  war.  With  or  without  this  law  on  the  books,  Japan 

is  able  to  blockade  China,  and  to  prevent  shipments  of  arms  and  other  contraband 
from  reaching  China.  That  military  fact  was  not  changed  by  our  law.  This  law 
prevents  arms  from  going  to  both  sides.  China,  which  can  be  "blockaded  as  soon  as 
Japan  cares  to  do  so,  would  not  get  the  arms  through  the  blockade  whether  this  law 
was  on  the  books  or  not.  Under  the  law,  however,  neither  side  will  be  able  to  get 
arms  from  us. 

Under  blockade,  China  would  not  import  arms  or  contraband  from  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere.  The  neutrality  law,  by  preventing  loans  to  all  belligerents, 
will  make  the  trading  position  of  Japan,  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
more  nearly  on  a  level  with  that  of  China. 

Those  who  feel  the  policy  of  this  country  should  be  such  as  to  react 
unfavorably  on  Japan,  can  place  her  in  a  less  advantageous  position  than  'she  will 
he  under  the  neutrality  law  only  by  a  declaration  of  an  economic  or  military  war 
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HATIOHALIZAIIQII  0?  THE  UOMITIOITS  IIIDUSTRY 


t^  'C  I  (d\  k  Club  Program  for  One  Meeting; 


Prepared  Vj  Mrs.  Arthur  D.   Jaques,   243  Atlantic  Ave.,   Lynbrook,  N.Y.,    Chairman, 
Department   of  International  Relations,  21  .Y. State  Federation  of  Somen's  Clubs. 


Text  for  Pay: "nationalisation  of  the  Munitions  Industry,"   by  Florence  Brewer 
Boeckel.  Pub.:  National  Council  for  Prevention  of  War,  532- 17th  St.,  &W., 
Washington,   D.C.     One  of  "World  Problem"   Series  1937.     For  set,  25<*;   for 

single  leaflet, 5^. 


I.     Introduction  (by  Leader): 

In  a  brief  talk,   tell  of  public  reaction  against  the  profits  and 
activities  of  private  munitions  manufacturers,   as  shorn  in  recent  measures 
taken  in  America,  France,  England.     Page  2. 

II,     Questions.   (To  be  asked  by  Leader  of  members  to  whom  they  have  been  previously 
assigned  with  copy  of  te::t  for  the  day.  Answers  to  be  brief  and  in  members'  own 
words.) 

1.  What  recommendations  were  made  by  the  majority  of  the  Senate  Committee 
in  the  investigation  of  the  Munitions  Industry?   (So-called  "Hye 
Committee" )  Page  3. 

2.  What   is  the  estimated  cost  of  increasing  our  present  Government-owned 
navy  yards  in  order  to  take  over  the  entire  construction  program?     What 
savings  could  have  been  made  in  cruiser  construction  during  1927-29? 
Give  one  example  of  immense  profits  in  private  manufacture  of  armsX  P. 4. 

3.  Hame  six  dangers  inherent  in  private  manufacture  of  arms.  Page  4—5. 

4.  How  may  the  armament  industry  weaken  the  program  of  our  governemnt  in  re- 
gard to  reduction  of  arms  and  world  peace?  Quote  Senator  Pope.  Pp. 5, 6. 

5.  What   answer  may  be  given  to  those  who  fear  political  pressure  for  arms 
production  in  case  the  government  takes  over  the  manufacture  of  war  sup- 
plies?    To  the  assertion  that  a  government-owned  industry  could  not  be 
expanded  rapidly  in  time  of  war?     Page3  6,7. 

6.  What  proposals  in  Congress  bearing  on  National  Befense  are   in  line  with 
government  ownership  of  munition  plants?     Pages  7,Q. 

III.     Questions  for  General  Discussion.    (2Tot  assigned  in  advance) 

1.  What  are  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  government   COIWROL  as  con- 
trasted with  government  0W1IEESHIP  of  munitions  manufacture? 

2.  What   can  be  said  in  favor  of  International  control  of  traffic  in  arms? 

3.  Should  we  sell  any  munitions  to  other  nations?     To  an  aggressor?     To 
the  victim  of  aggression? 

See  bibliography  with  leaflet. 
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PROCLAIM  FROM  THE  HOUSETOPS 


L 


"LET  IT  BE  PROCLAIMED  PROM  THE  HOUSETOPS 
THAT  EVERY  GOVERNMENT  AND  EVERY  PEOPLE  WHICH 
SEEKS  FOR  SECURITY  THROUGH  ARMS  IS  THE  UN- 
WITTING ENEMY  OP  THE  WORLD'S  PROGRESS,  THAT 
EVERY  GOVERNMENT  AND  EVERY  PEOPLE  WHICH  SEEKS 
PROSPERITY  THROUGH  ISOLATION  AND  THROUGH 
MULTIPLIED  RESTRICTIONS  ON  TRADE  IS  PROSPERITY'S 
GREATEST  OBSTACLE,  AND  THAT  EVERY  GOVERNMENT 
AND  EVERY  PEOPLE  WHICH  RESISTS  AND  RESENTS  IN- 
TERNATIONAL COOPERATION  TO  DEAL  WITH  THE  CONSTANT 
AND  WORLDWIDE  PROBLEMS  OP  MANKIND  IS  NOT  PATRIOTIC, 
BUT  ITS  OWN  NATIONS  MOST  TREACHEROUS  AND  MOST 
PERSISTANT  POE.  THESE  ARE  THE  PACTS  TO  BE  DRIVEN 
HOME  IN  THE  PUBLIC  CONSCIOUSNESS  OF  THE  NATIONS 
OP  THE  WORLD." 


-Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 
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DIESCTIOHS 


This  envelope  is  designed  to  serve  as 
a  cover  for  the  enclosed  leaflets.  Cut  the 
upper  side  and  ooth  ends  and  fold  inside  out, 
A^ed  title  is  enclosed  to  pasted  on 
frST  Hings  or  cord  can  be  used  through 
the  perforations. 

Additional  leaflets  will  be  issued 
from  time  to  time. 
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Why  the       " 
Briand-Kellogg  Treaty? 

Can  the  United  States  Ignore  Foreign  Affairs? 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  sent  our  Boys  into  the  Trenches  in  Europe. 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  affect  US  more  than  what  happens  in  the  next 

City  or  the  next  State. 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  affect  our  Exports  and  Imports;  therefore  our 

Prosperity. 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  affect  our  Taxes. 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  ARE  the  Affairs  of 

the  United  States. 

A  NEW  WORLD  SITUATION 

The  Great  World  has  shrunk  and  become  both  Small  and  Com- 
plex. Time  and  Space  are  annihilated  by  the  Inventor  s  Magic. 

In  Washington's  Day  nations  were  largely  Independent. 
In  Our  Day  nations  have  become  Interdependent. 
In  Washington's  Day  it  took  Months  to  communicate  with  Asia. 
In  Our  Day  it  takes  Minutes  to  encircle  the  Globe. 
In  Washington's  Day  Tennessee  seemed  farther  from  New  York  than 
In  Our  Day  Timbuctoo  seems  to  us. 

In  Washington's  Day,  with  no  Telegrams,  no  Photographs,  and  most  of  the  World 

Unknown,  each  man  lived  to  himself.  ,  , 

In  Ou?  Day  Newspapers,  Movies,  Radios,  and  Aeroplanes  bnng  the  World  to  each 

one's  door. 
In  Washington's  Day  World  Organization  was  Impossible. 
In  Our  Day  World  Organization  is  Imperative. 


The  Briand-Kellogg  Treaty  Recognizes  that  ALL  Nations  Must  Work 

TOGETHER. 
The  Briand-Kellogg  Treaty  Calls  upon  ALL  Nations  to  RENOUNCE 

WAR. 

Let  us  write  the  President  and  the  Senate  urging  that  Our  Country 
RATIFY   the   Briand-Kellogg  Treaty   at   the    Earliest   Possible    Date. 


Extra  copies  may  be  obtained  from  the 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  for  PREVENTION  of  WAR 

532  Seventeenth  Street  N.  W..  Washington,  D.  C 
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VOLTAIHS'S  P3AYEH  TO  GOD 


Thau,  hast  not  given  us  a  heart 
for  us  to  hate  and  hands  for  us  to 
kill.  Make  us  help  each  other  to 
carry  the  hurden  of  a  painful  and 
passing  life.  Let  not  the  small 
differences  between  the  clothes  that 
cover  our  feeble  "bodies,  "between  all 
our  inadequate  languages, between  all 
our  ridiculous  customs,  "between  all 
our  imperfect  laws,  "between  all  our 

silly  opinions let  not  all  these 

nuances  which  distinguish  the  atoms 
called  men  "be  signals  for  hatred  and 
persecution." 


National  Council  for  Prevention  of  War  n  -si 
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After  the  armies  of  the  World  War 
were  disbanded,  nations  continued  to 
fight  with  economic  weapons. 

Until -these  weapons  are  discarded 
there  can  "be  no  peace. 

Trade  restrictions,  high  tariffs 
and  arbitrary  changes  in  currencies 
were  the  weapons  by  which  nations 
attempted  to  win  prosperity  for  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  the  prosper- 
ity of  others.  Foreign  trade  was  re- 
duced to  a  minimum. 

Certain  nations  suffered  more 
than  others.  Those  which  did  not  con- 
trol a  supply  of  the  raw  materials 
necessary  for  their  industries'  and 
were  unable  by  the  sale  of  their  prod- 
ucts in  foreign  markets  to  obtain  the 
money  to  purchase  these  materials  were 
confronted  with  economic  disaster.  The 
peoples  of  these  countries  readily  ac- 
cepted dictatorships  promising  relief 
through  armed  defiance  of  the  states 
whose  policies  were  depriving  them  of 
the  necessaries  of  life. 

War  and  the  threat  of  war  cannot 
>e  eliminated  until  a  way  i3  found  to 
satisfy  the  vital  economic  needs  of 
all  peoples.  "If  goods  cannot  *ross 
frontiers,  armies  will."  (Hull) 

3y  greatly  raising  its  tariffs 
under  the  Kara<r/-S:200t  Act  of  IS  30 
the  United  States  played  a  large  part 
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"ABMAaiEHTS  ABB  SOHEIGH  POLICY" 
Florence  Brewer  Boeckel 

In  a  message  to  Congress  this  year,    the 
President  proposed  naval  and  military  appropria- 
tions for  SS  totaling  $2,247,000,000~double 
the  1939  appropriations. 

In  a  special  defense  message,   the  resident 
requested  a  deficiency  appropriation  for  1940  of 
$272,000,000,    cringing  «*£*£«£  ^ense 
expenditures  for  1940  to  $1,899,300,000. 

Representative  Vinson,  Chairman  of  the  House 
CommiUee  on  Naval  Affairs,   in  addition,  introduced 
a  Sn  authorizing  a  naval  building  program  amount- 
ing to  $1,300,000,000. 

These  demands,   climaxing  a  ^^^^SL 
increase  since  1933,  met  at  on*  with  strong  Congre, 
Tonal  opposition.     The  deficiency  bill  was  cut  to 
ll£  322  588       The  Vinson  Mil  was  reduced  in 
fo^llee  to*  $655,000,000.     The  appropriations  have 
not  yet  been  acted  upon. 

rrnlitarv  establishment  was  in  itself  ground  ±or_ 
opposiUorfrom  a  Congress  determined  to  economize, 
St  its  o^osition  was  due  even  more  to  the  two 
following^ facts  and  considerations: 

National  Council  for  Prevention  of  War 
532  17th  Street,  N.7T. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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NATIONAL  HfiFMDaii  3ZF0EE  CONSCRIPTION 
JOE  J0E3IGN  WARS 

on  the jxestija  of  ^Sripticn  referendum 
overseas  if  the  join  eseirfcative  Hamil- 

resolution,    introduced  uy       f  becomes 

ton  Jish  of  New  York,   on  January  8,   194U, 

law. 

i  <=  in  Tin*  with  the  practice  in 
This  proposal  is  in  J^™  ^        ^e  question 
Australia  where,  during  ^J0"^ ^0  the  citizens 
of  conscription  was  twxce  referred 
and  twice  rejected. 

a   or,+  &   the  Constitution  is  required 
fc  amendment  toJneCo^       ^^ 

to  permit  a  reier e^  proposal  will 

„  nptlj.  for  one  gn  ;.r.a  f»  |1   P^    ^ 
he come  law  it  it  reo«x        before  the  House 
houses  of  Congress.  X*M£*   °   e  tne  War  Refer- 
Coatee  ( -Hilxtary^f  fairs .  ^g. 

endum,  tms  legislation  ™^x    therehy  make  any 
ohstacle  on  the  road  to  jar  and  thereby 
Administration  more  nesitant  to  pursue  p 
likely  to  lead  to  war. 

The  Jish  Resolutitn  reads— 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  an J  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  states  oi 
SSSS  in  Congress  assemhled,  that  after 

National  Council  for  Prevention  of  War 
533- 17th  Street,  Washington,  D.o. 
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Otla  is  the  title  of  a  booklet  prepared  hy 
Theodore  Ainsvrorth  Green,   for  the  World  iJliance 
for  International  Friendship  Through  the  Churcnes, 
70  Fifth  Avenue,  ITevr  York  City.     There  are   six 
services  included,   of  r/hich  one  inter-faith 
sdrviee  deals  with  international  cooperation  end 
Lather  one  is  meant  for  Armistice  Day. 


5  <p  per  copy 
$4  per  100  copies 


National  Council  for  Prevention  of  War 
532  Seventeenth  Street,  IT.  W. 
Washington,   D.   C. 
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>  \X^  H     detracts  from  "PSAGS," 
Weekly  Bulletin  of  the  National  Peace  Council 
of  Great  Britain 
(It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  England  that  this 
peace  publication  still  appears  regularly. ) 

*  *  * 
TH3  FdHrAMBHTAL  IS  SUSS  OF  TH3  IAR 

At  this  most  critical  moment,  it  is  only  natural 
to  suggest  that  we  should  abandon  the  attempt  to  think 
ahead,  and  should  concentrate  on  action*  Thought  and 
action  are  not,  however,  incompatible;  on  the  contrary, 
thought  is  always  needed  to  make  action  effectual! 
first,  because  no  one  succeeds  against  an  opposition 
which  he  does  not  understand;  second,  because  the  point 
of  success  is  to  achieve  objects  which  thought  shows 
to  be  desirable. 

How  those  charged  with  the  defeat  of  Hitler  are 
unquestionably  thinking  without  cessation  how  best 
to  win  the  war.  But  if  they  succeed,  their  victory 
will  not  put  an  end  to  Hitlerism,  unless  the  peace 
is  won,  in  addition  to  the  war.  To  win  the  peace  re- 
quires both  thought  and  imagination,  which  must  first 
and  foremost  be  realistic.  In  so  revolutionary  a  sit- 
uation it  is  all  too  easy  to  lose  touch  with  realism; 
but  if  forethought  were  put  into  "cold-storage"  for 
the  duration  of  the  war,  the  likelihood  of  wishful 
thinking,  ineffectual  idealism  or  harmful  vindictive- 
ness,  when  the  time  comes  to  make  decisions,  would  be 
greatly  intensified..... 

Here  is  the  summary  of  a  speech  made  at  Bettes- 
hanger  School  by  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  as  reported 
in  the  London  Times: 

"After  its  tremendous  upheaval  the  earth  would 
settle  down  again  sooner  or  later,  and  what  aspect 
the  new  world  -v/as  going  to  take  depended  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  on  the  amount  of  thinking  forward  we 
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AMERICA  AKD  WAS 
Florence  Brewer  Boeckel 
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^JlS V«ditSiS.SSi    of  the  American  character. 

The  founders  of  this  republic  recognized  the 
threafto' Scratic  government  of  militari-  «* 
of  war.     They  hroke  all  precedents  in  ta^S  zae 
war-S-ing  power  away  from  the  Executive  and       ... 
war  maicing  po  ,  representatives  of 

STSopi   •     *££  ^SlSted  the^cwer  of  Congress 

^Expropriations  for  the  a,my  -d  -vj  to 
periods  of  two  years,   thus  making  it  possible  lor 
tnf  people  to  turn  out  of  office  any  members  of. 
CongSS  seeking  to  militarize  this  country. 

Today  the  incompatability  of  war  and  demo- 
cratic government  is  far  greater  than  when  the 
US     Constitution  was  drafted.     Modern  war 
require  that  entire  nations  he  mobilized  and     • 
alfphases  of  national  life  ^a^t^^ 
tatorial  control.     The  country  which  fi rst 
established  democratic  government,   ?**£*£? 
carried  it  to  fullest  development,   Is  naturaliy 
Se  country  which  most  vigorously  opposee.  war. 


National   ^uncil  for_?reyenti«r.  ofjafc  •      /\ 
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\\V>      THE  TRADE  AGREEMENTS  PROGRAM 
By  Florence  Brewer  Boeckel 


The  trade  agreements  program  was  authorized 
by  an  act  of  Congress  in  1934  for  a  period  of 
three  years.  In  1937,  it  was  extended  for  another 
three  year  period.  Unless  renewed,  the  act 
expires  June  12,  1940. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act  authorizes  the 
President  to  enter  into  trade  agreements  with 
other  Governments,  and  permits  reduction  of  our 
tariffs  up  to  50$  of  the  rates  in  effect,  though 
no  article  may  he  transferred  from  the  dutiable 
to  the  free  list.  It  provides  that  all  agreements 
shall  include  the  most-favored-nation  clause, 
which  has  long  been  included  in  our  commercial 
treaties. 

Such  a  delegation  of  power,  as  is  provided 
in  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  is  not  new,  for 
similar  power  was  conferred  upon  President 
McKinley  in  1897  and  unon  other  Presidents  in 
1922  and  1930. 

Purpose  of  Ant 

The  twofold  purpose  of  the  trade  agreements 
program  was  stated  by  Secretary  Hull  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  January  11,  1940, 
as  "the  advancement  of  our  domestic  prosperity 
and  the  promotion  of  peace." 
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The  World  Is   Drifting  Into  Another   War 

x-JX  1908  To  Establish  LAW  '* 
"^    In  Place  of  WAR 

Requires   Government  Action 

The  Government  follows  Public  Opinion 

Tell  your  Senators  and  Representatives  that  you  want 
LAW— NOT  WAR 

Persuade  other  individuals  who  want  LAW- NOT  WAR 
to  tell  their  Senators  and  Representatives 

See  that  organizations  which  support  LAW- NOT  WAR 
pass  resolutions  and  send  them  to  Washington 

Talk  with  your  minister,  editor,  librarian— If  they  want 
LAW— NOT  WAR,  urge  them  to  help. 

War  is  a  Primitive  Method  of  Settling  Disputes 
In  the  Modem  World  it  Settles  Nothing 

GOVERNMENTS  WILL  KEEP  THE  'PEACE 
IF  THE  PEOPLE  INSIST 

Major-General  John  F.  O'Ryan,  leader  in  the  World  War,  says: 

"The  American  people  can  end  war  in  our  time,  if  they  get  on 
the  job." 

National  Council  for  ^Prevention  of  War 
532  17th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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THE  WORLD  COURT 


Florence  Brewer  Boeckel 


forty-nine  nations  belong  to  the  World  Court.  The  United  States  kas 
not  yet  joined,  although  it  was  this  country  which  first  suggested  that  a 
court  be  formed  and  the  plan  for  it  was  largely  worked  out  by  American 
statesmen. 

The  first  plan  for  a  world  court  which  should  prevent  war  was  pub- 
lished more  than  three  hundred  years  ago  and  from  then  on  the  idea  was 
discussed  by  statesmen.  In  1840,  an  American  citizen  of  Massachusetts, 
William  Ladd,  worked  out  a  plan  and  set  it  to  all  the  rulers  of  the 
world.  His  idea  was  vigorously  supported  by  American  peace  societies, 
the  first  one  of  which  was  formed  in  1815. 

At  the  first  world  peace  oonverence  which  was  held  at  The  Hague, 
in  Holland,  in  1899,  the  United  States  Government  proposed  such  a 
court.  This  American  plan,  as  it  was  called,  which  was  for  a  per- 
manent world  court  of  law  very  much  like  the  present  World  Court, 
was  considerably  changed  and  instead  a  court  of  arbitration  was  set 
up.  This  was  merely  a  list  of  lawyers  or  jurists  of  different  coun- 
tries from  which  nations  could  choose  arbitrators  to  settle  any  dis- 
pute that  occurred.  At  the  second  peace  conference  at  The  Hague  in 
1907,  the  United  States  again  suggested  a  permanent  court  of  law, 
but  the  large  and  small  nations  could  not  agree  as  to  horr  the  judges 
were  to  be  appointedf 

At  the  peace  conference  following  the  World  War,  a  world  court  wa3 
again  discussed,  and,  when  the  League  of  Nations  was  established,  the 
Council  of  the  League  was  asked  to  draw  up  a  plan  and  submit  it  to  the 
different  governments.  In  1920,  an  international  committee  was  formed 
on  rhich  Elihu  Hoot  was  the  American  representative.  It  was  Mr.  Root 
who  suggested  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  of  electing  judges  by  sug- 
gesting that  all  nations  be  allowed  to  nominate  four  persons,  only  two  of 
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X-JX  1908 

THS  STATS  DEPABfTKSftT  XZD   ITS  KSED         .  PA  (,  A/J" 
FOR  DTCamSBD   STAFF  AffT  APPROPRIATIONS 

Florence  Brewer  3oeckel 

With  the  increasing  intricacy  and  importance 
of  t.ie  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States 
following  the  iYorld  Tv'ar,    various  demands  and 
proposals  have  soeen  made  for  larger  appropriations 
for  the  State  Department  and  certain  changes  in 
its  organization.     The  actual  decrease  in  State 
Department  appropriations  from  $15,677,735  in 
193a'  to  $13-,  904,100  In  1935  has  brought   this 
question  actively  to  the  fore. 

What  Is  the  State  Department? 

In  the  early  days  of  this  country  under 
the  Confederation  of  States,    a  committee  on  for- 
eign affairs  was  created  and  in  1781  Congress 
appointed  a  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs.     The 
desire  of  later  Congresses  to  avoid  any  suggestion 
that  we  had  numerous  or  important  dealings with 
other  nations  caused  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Affairs  to  be  changed  in  1789  to  a  Department 
of  State,   through  which  necessary  cerresponder.ee 
with  foreign  governments  was  to  be  conducted, 
but  which  was  supposed  to  be  concerned  chiefly 
with  national  affairs.     This  was  the  first 
executive  department   to  be  created.     At  the  time, 
the  United  States  had  three  diplomatic  missions 
abroad  and  sixteen  consuls. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  who  directs  the 
work  of  the  State  Department,  is  appointed  by 
the  President  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate 
and,  because  the  Department  was  the  first  one 
created,  is  regarded  a3  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Cabinet.  An  Under-secretary  of  State  and 
I  y.     War  Ti 
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Francis  Williams 

Forces  op  peace  in  this  country  and  throughout 
the  world  have  at  this  time  of  international  crisis  a  great 
responsibility  and  a  great  opportunity. 

There  are  many  who  say  to-day  that  sooner  or  later  war 
is  inevitable,  that  a  crash  is  coming,  if  not  this  year,  then 
next  year  or  the  year  after,  and  who  demand  in  the  name 
of  that  barren  and  fatalistic  philosophy  an  ever  more 
vast  expenditure  on  armaments. 

That  pessimism,  that  fatalism,  is  the  most  dangerous 
feature  of  the  world  situation.  It  was  not  created  by  the 
German  breach  of  Locarno. 

It  inspired  the  Government  White  Paper ;  it  vitiated 
the  attack  of  many  who  should  have  been  foremost  in 
attacking  the  arms  programme ;  it  has  brought — let  us 
face  it  honestly,  we  who  believe  that  war  is  the  ultimate 
betrayal  of  all  that  is  most  noble  in  the  world — a  feeling 
of  bewilderment  and  disillusion,  even  among  many  of  the 
supporters  of  the  peace  movement  in  this  country. 

Somehow  that  pessimism  has  to  be  killed.     Under  the 

spur  of  this  crisis  we  have,  if  only  we  can  take  it,  an 
opportunity  to  kill  it.  War  is  inevitable  only  if  we  are 
prepared  to  accept  its  inevitability. 
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TE2  WORLD  COURT 


Florence  Brewer  Boeckel 


Forty-nine  nations  belong  to  the  World'  Court.  The  United  States  kas 
not  vet  Coined  although  it  was  this  country  which  urst  suggested  that  a 
courf  formed  and  tSfplan  for  it.  was  largely  worked  out  hy  American 
statesmen. 

The  first  TDlan  for  a  world  court  which  should  prevent  war  was  Puh- 

lished  more  the*  three  -J-™  ^^^T^^™, 

discussed  hy  statesmen.  In  iu*u,  an  ^  ^       ,   rulers  of  the 

sr  sf  iai:is  £££  est.  ^^  s-  — , 

the  first  one  of  which  was  formed  m  1815. 

At  the  first  world  oeace  converence  which  was  held  at  The  Hague, 
■»*  upland    in  1899    the* United  States  Government  proposed  such  a 
conr?    "his  Lericin  pi-,  as  it  was  called.  **<* -?**,££>■ 
mTent  world  court  of  law  very  -^f^~  f^fltSi0n  £f  set 
nas  considerably  change  *  «f  »££;  S°S»Elf5  different  cotu^ 
ud.     This  was  merely  a  list  oi   lawyers  <"\*»  =attle  any  dis- 

tries  from  which  nations  could  choose  arhxtrat ors  *°  ?e^e^*     in 
.      ..,    a.  _~a       i+  i-Vip  second  -neace  conference  aX  ine  nague  j.« 

SS  rSH  Snags  saws  ass. 

were  to  he  appointed. 

*  the  peace  o^^-^^^  ^ /-SSiSl  ~ 
again  discussed,   and.   when  the  league  aiaa  ^         the 


again  discussed,   and,   wnen  xne  league  WJ.  — ~  suhmit  it  to  the 

^cil  of  the  League  was  aged  *o  draw  up^a  plan  £-«£*„..  w 

^hich^lih^of  :;s  ™riSn  Representative      «»  £._£* 
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Action  at  this  session  of  Congress  is  anticipa- 
ted on  the  Smith  Omnibus  Anti-Alien  Bill  now  pending 
in  the  House.  This  Bill  includes  the  important 
provisions  of  bills  introduced  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House  at  the  last  session  by  Senator  Walsh  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Representative  May  of  Kentucky,  which 
were  known  as  the  Military  Disaffection  Bills  and 
were  referred  to  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on 
military  affairs. 

Provisions  of  Military  Disaffection  Bills 

Impose  a  fine  of  $1000  or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  two  years  or  both  on  anyone  "who  advises, 
counsels,  urges  or  solicits  any  member  of  the  Army 
or  Navy  of  the  United  States  to  disobey  the  laws  or 
regulations  governing  the  Army  or  Navy  or  the  orders 
of  a  superior,  and  on  anyone  who  publishes  or  dis- 
tributes any  book,  pamphlet,  paper,  printed  article, 
letter  or  other  writing,  "which  does  any  of  these 
things. 

Members  of  the  militia,  when  called  out  for  federal 
service,  become  members  of  the  Army.  This  means  in 
case  the  militia  was  called  out  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  labor  disputes  any  spoken  or  printed  or 
written  criticism  would  subject  the  person  making  it 
to  punishment. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  any  written  or  printed 
matter  may  be  taken  from  any  person  in  whose  posses- 
sion it  may  be  found,  or  from  any  house  or  building 
without  a  normal  peacetime  search  warrant,  but 
merely  with  a  search  warrant  issued  under  a  wartime 
provision  on  the  basis  of  unproved  information  pre- 
sented ^oy   any  citizen. 
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Special  Session 
On  Court  Now 

"Necessary  l90§ 
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«T  SHALL  not  lose  a  single  vote  by  opposing  the 
I  World  Court,"  said  Senator  Smith  Brookhart 
i-  of  Iowa  to  a  constituent.  Is  this  true?  Is  it 
true  that  the  attitude  of  a  Senator  or  or  against 
world  cooperation  for  the  prevention roi wa  » 
troine  to  have  no  influence  now  or  m  the  near 
Ce  on  his  political  fortunes?  We  are  o^e 
opinion  that  the  issue  is  coming  to  the  front  taster 
?han  the  somewhat  foggy  atmosphere  of  Wash- 
ington may  reveal.  For  unless  the  American 
people  shake  themselves  free  from  their  present 
dilrttante  handling  of  the  great  issue  of  peace  or 
war  they  are  going  to  have  a  rude  awakening  from 
their  inertia. 

Seldes  Says  Cannon  Fodder  is  Ripening 
George  Seldes,  in  an  article  in  the  February 
ScfZTs  under  the  title  "Is .the  Cannor i  Fodder 
Rioe"'  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  mam 
reason  if  not  the  only  reason  why  Europe  is  not 
S  devastated  now  by  another  greater  is 
the  fact  that  the  nations  are  too  poor  to  fight 
RpsideS  the  fresh  crop  of  boys  for  that  war  is  not 
yrt  complete  dther  ^Europe  or  here.  The  plans 
are  readv  The  airplanes  and  po  son  gas  are 
beLg  prepared.  TheP  war  mind  is  being  created 
among  the  youth  of  every  country  induing  our 
owT'The  necessary  slogans  have  already  be  n 
nnrmlarized      Every    nation   will    fight      in    sen 

wUl  wreck P  our  civilization.  Our  country  has 
already  appropriated  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
dollars  fo?  military  purposes  exclusively  and.  is 
Sne  asked  bv  our  "big  navy"  group  to  authorize 
isi  mUlSns  more.  We  are  drifting  toward  war 
and  neither  Zr  people  nor  our  statesmen  seem 
yet  to  have  recognized  that  relief  measures,  how- 
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Why  the  Neutrality  Law 
Must   Be    Maintained 


1.  A  strong  mandatory  neutrality  law  takes 
from  the  President  the  power  to  take  sides 
in  a  foreign  war. 

The  shift  of  the  war-making  power  in 
recent  years  from  Congress  to  the  Presi- 
dent has  created  a  situation  in  which  the 
President  feels  himself  free  to  take  actions 
that  show  partiality  to  one  side  or  an- 
other in  a  dispute,  without  ratification  by 
Congress  as  representative  of  the  people. 
Such  actions  are  tantamount  to  entering 
the  war  on  the  side  of  one  of  the  bel- 
ligerents, because  over  a  period  of  time, 
these  actions  accumulate  until  the  sum 
total  has  become  a  series  of  irrevocable 
ties  that  oblige  us  to  assure  the  victory 
of  one  side  or  another.  When  the  situa- 
tion becomes  so  serious  that  Congress  is 
called  upon  to  take  a  vote  on  war,  it  is 
too  late  to  do  anything  but  ratify  the 
President's  past  actions  by  declaring  war. 

The  history  of  the  years  preceding  our 
entrance  into  the  World  War  gives  us  a 
concrete  picture  of  this  process  which  is 
too  recent  to  ignore. 
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2.  A  strong  mandatory  neutrality  law  will 
b  our  Government  in  following  financial 
d  economic  policies  likely  to   involve  us 
in  war. 


World  War  experience  showed  that 
trade  with  one  group  of  belligerents  pro- 
duced at  least  two  factors  that  encouraged 
our  participation  in  war:  (1)  We  had  to 
assure  "our"  side's  victory  in  order  to 
collect  payments  on  debts  incurred.  (2) 
The  side  we  opposed  naturally  tried  to 
prevent  materials  we  shipped  from  reach- 
ing its  opponent,  thus  giving  those  who 
wanted  the  United  States  to  participate 
in  war  a  powerful  instrument  for  inciting 
public  opinion  to  demand  resistance  to 
interference  with  our  shipping. 

We  learned  further  from  the  World  War 
that  loans  totalling  more  than  two  billions 
to  belligerent  nations  on  one  side  created 
such  a  tremendous  stake  for  the  United 
States  in  the  outcome  of  the  War  that 
the  desire  to  preserve  the  financial  inter- 
ests of  American  citizens  helped  to  push 
us  into  the  War. 

A  strong  mandatory  neutrality  law, 
curbing  shipments  of  goods  and  loans  to 
belligerents  will  safeguard  us  against  a 
repetition  of  the  policy  that  had  such 
disastrous  consequences  in  1914-17. 
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.  A  strong  mandatory  neutrality  law  will 

an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  war  boom 

is  sure  to  result  in  depression  when  the 

e    comes    for    industry    to    go    back    to 

normal  production. 


Since  the  World  War,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  expansion  of  industry  to  meet 
war-time  demands  gears  industry  to  such 
a  pitch  that  when  it  is  time  to  shut  down 
munition  factories  and  other  plants  pro- 
ducing war  supplies,  men  are  thrown  out 
of  work,  goods  move  more  slowly.  A  gen- 
eral depression  follows  that  lasts  years 
after  the  war  and  is  as  certain  as  death 
and  taxes. 

4.  A  strong  mandatory  neutrality  law  will 
demand  the  payment  of  a  price  for  peace 
from  American  citizens,  but  it  will  be  a 
smaller  price  than  that  exacted  in  case  the 
United  States  is  involved  in  war. 

Embargoes  on  or  curtailment  of  sale 
and  shipment  of  munitions  and  other  sup- 
plies, and  embargoes  on  loans  and  credits 
will  create  certain  hardships  in  this  coun- 
try. Business  concerns  will  be  deprived 
of  prospective  profits;  workers  in  indus- 
tries whose  production  will  be  curtailed  by 
diminishing  export  trade  may  have  to  be 
absorbed  in  other  industries.  There  would 
have  to  be  a  certain  degree  of  Federal 
control  of  trade  and  industry  to  adminis- 
ter the  restrictions.  But  the  burden  would 
fall  on  the  few,  instead  of  the  many  as  is 
the  case  in  war.  According  to  a  study 
made  by  the  National  Economic  and 
Social  Planning  Association,  "entry  into 
war  has  always  given  economic  gains  to 
the  few  and  loss  of  life  and  earnings  to 
the  many."  Neutrality  measures,  the  As- 
sociation says,  would  fall  most  heavily 
upon  "financiers  and  entrepreneurs." 

Contrast  the  losses  involved  in  a  stay- 
out-of-war  policy  with  those  sustained  in 
a  war :  By  the  end  of  1936,  the  direct  cash 
cost  of  the  World  War  (not  including 
depression  costs)  was  45  billion  dollars. 
It  is  estimated  that  a  war  with  Japan 
would  cost  forty  billion  dollars. 

There  are  other  costs  to  consider:  the 
waste  of  human  resources;  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  democratic  system  under  the 
war  powers;  labor's  hard-won  rights 
would  be  set  back  for  many  years. 

5.  A  strong  mandatory  neutrality  law  will 
be  a  deterrent  to  war. 

By  announcing  in  advance  that  the 
United  States  cannot  be  counted  on  as 
a  source  of  supplies,  a  would-be  belliger- 
ent is  likely  to  think  twice  before  becom- 
ing involved  in  a  war  in  which  our  help 
might  eventually  be  needed.  And  a  strong 
mandatory  neutrality  law  would  tend  to 
shorten  and  localize  wars.  "Starving" 
wars,  wherever  they  may  occur,  is  the 
first  step  in  clearing  away  the  obstacles 
to  permanent  peace. 


The  neutrality  law  will  be  up  for  discus- 
sion early  in  the  76th  Congress.  An  effort 
will  be  made  to  scrap  the  present  law,  and 
substitute  a  measure  that  transfers  from 
Congress  to  the  President  that  portion  of  the 
war-making  power  the  existing  law  seeks  to 
assure  to  Congress.  An  effort  will  be  made 
to  write  a  law  that  ivill  break  down  the  legal 
affirmation  of  the  popular  will  to  stay  out  of 
war.  In  the  76th  Congress  the  people  will 
have  a  choice  between  adopting  a  stay-out- 
of-war  policy,  and  giving  the  President 
power  to  choose  sides,  which  past  experience 
shows  is  the  first  step  on  the  road  that  leads 
to  war. 


Americans  who  are  trying  to  make  up 
their  minds  as  to  whether  or  not  they  will 
support  keep-out-of-war  legislation  have 
before  them  a  case  in  point  that  shows 
clearly  how  such  legislation  acts  as  a 
war-deterrent.  Competent  observers  de- 
clare that  the  near-victory  of  the  war 
referendum  last  January  caused  a  rever- 
sal in  British  policy  that  aVerted  war. 
The  British,  aware  that  they  could  not  be 
sure  of  the  outcome  of  a  war  with  the 
fascist  powers  without  U.  S.  support,  both 
moral  and  material,  interpreted  the  vote 
as  evidence  that  America  could  not  be 
counted  on  to  fight  for  Britain.  So  negoti- 
ations for  liquidation  of  the  Versailles 
"peace"  were  undertaken  in  time,  at  least, 
to  prevent  an  immediate  war. 

6.  A  strong  mandatory  neutrality  law  will 
help  remove  the  United  States  from  the 
position  of  helping  to  preserve  an  unjust 
status  quo. 

Every  informed  person  knows  now  that 
the  economic  and  political  balance  in  the 
world  is  grossly  unjust.  While  the  lure  of 
power  and  prestige  has  played  a  large 
part  in  motivating  the  dictators,  the  im- 
pelling force  that  enables  them  to  enlist 
the  support  of  their  peoples  finds  its  roots 
in  real  privation. 

There  is  no  condoning  the  methods  the 
dictators  are  using  to  acquire  new  sources 
of  supply,  but  it  is  clear  that  they  do  have 
an  economic  problem  which  the  Great 
Powers  are  not  helping  them  to  solve. 
Solution  of  this  problem  would  remove 
some  of  the  grievances  on  the  basis  of 
which  dictators  incite  their  peoples  to 
war. 

As  long  as  any  of  the  Great  Powers 
feels  she  can  depend  on  U.  S.  support, 
military  or  otherwise,  in  a  war  designed  to 
deny  the  legitimate  claims  of  the  resurgent 
nations,  we  are  helping  to  perpetuate  an 
unjust  status  quo. — R.  S. 


Reprinted  from  January  1939  issue  of  Peacb  Action,  National  Council  for  Prevention  of  War,  532  17th  Street,  N.  W.,!  Washington,  D.  C. 
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^  .others  of  bird,  and  of  beasts  will  fl*«  when  their  young  are  in«i^ 
We  need  not  remind  you  that  the  so ns  of  the  aotbera  •*■«£•.  in  grave^   ^^ 
now  from  the  threat  of  war.     An  «»«*»** prevention  of  War.      It  proposes  a 
is  afforded  ns  by  tne  National  Council  for. ™™™\  of  the   orograxa  means 

program  in  which  every  mother  may  have  a  part       ■"J*^  their  bridges,    farm 
Sat  our   sons  will  have  a  chance  to_ write  their  Jgj'^^,  raean3   that   they  must 
tntir  land  -  in  short     real i«  *^*  «£ tx~B  of  o  her  mothers  -  boys  with  whom 
be  sent  to  destroy  and  be  destroyed  by   tne  sons 
they  have  no  quarrel 1 

,.  *.  bene*  «.t  y0u  -***>«*»£«£?  :^rtrss  ~. 

tending  you  this  message.  Will  you  join  us? 

fhat  You  Can  Do  H0¥! 

W      diplomatic  intrigue,   may  decide  the  ques^o 
a  foreign  war. 

.   ,  *■■***   -ril,a(ip  to  -orotect  American 

3.     Set  e,ery  mother  in  your  comity  to  j.xn    n  thie oruead^t     . 

boys  from  becoming  "cannon  fodder     m  »ars 
,     urge  your  ministers  to  P-aon-d  your  newspaper  .ditors.^ite^inst  tne 

drift  of  the  United  States  towards  joining 
,      Send  in  resolutions  and  statement „  to  £  -*-  «-£%*-«S  ^ 
IS;  5£  ^SSfo^rSlI,^-  mothers,. 

us  for  further  information  or  literature  10 

STABT  .10*  JH>  BUM  «■  *««  ™°  A  ^^  '  ' 


THSEB  IS  YST  SHi  TO  STOP  ME  g^"  «  ~ 


*        * 


t,  1Tifp  rouncil,  department  of  the  National 
or  additional  copies  write  to:  ^^^eot.  S.  W. ,  Washington,  D.  0. 
;ouncil  for  Prevention  of  War,'  b32  oeventeenin 
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Peace  as  an  ideal  was  urged  by  religious  leaders  and  advocated  **■*;£*** 
statesmen before  the  Christian  3ra.  The  ideal  wa9  strengthened  by  the  teachings  of 
Christianity. 

Defirite  olans  for  world  organisation  were  proposed  as  early  as  the  14th 
centuS       A  conation  of  international  law  developed  in  the  17th  century.     In  the 
l^h^ntury  the  triumph  of  democratic  government  increased  popular  xeeiing  and 
effort  against  war. 

In  1794  Washington  negotiated  the  first  arbitration  treaty  in  modern  Wjtorjr, 
the  jS  Treaty  wi£  England..    Arbitration  was  recognized  in  the  treaties  ending  too 

a^     f  1813  and  was  finally  accepted  by  the  nations  of  »»»  £»  *J  £*— 
Claims  Ca-e  between  England  and  the  United  States,   following  the  Civil  War,  was 

U     dt     ti     -thoT     in  1393,    the  Hague  Court   of  Arbitration     cons  1st «g  of  a 
panel  of  Jurists  from  Which  arbitrators  could  be  chosen,   was  established  ,y  the 
first  Hague  Peace  Conference. 

mien  the  W0rld  War  broke  out,   the  oeace  machinery  of  ^.^j"^"***  f 
this  Ha*ue  Tribunal  and  various  arbitration  treaties  between  individual  Nations 
3S  ofwSch  weSliStel  in  character  and  scope.     There  was  no  machinery  through 
which     during  the  crisis  of  the  days  immediately  preceding  the  outbreak  of  war 
theltaS  of  the  world  could  w,rk  directly  and  swiftlyfor  ff  f™^Jf 
the  questions  in  dispute.     An  effort  was  made  to  remedy  this  lack  in  *»?Moa 
treaties  at  the  close  of  the  war.     The  League  of  rations  Became  an  actual  fact, 
h  Irratfon  of  the  Lei*  was  followed  by  the  establishment  of  a  World  Cour 
In  1921,    the  first  world  disarmament  conference  was  convened  and  proved  "*^Mon 
of  armaments  politically  practical  and  efforts  along  this  line  nave  continued. 

During  these  years  the   system  of  arbitration  treaties  was  «*^*!* 
between  various  European  nations  arbitration  has  been  accepted  as  "JJJ*^*^ 
disputes       The  United  States  has  recently  accepted  arbitration  treaties  with  fewer 
reservatlonsbut   Still   insists  upon  the  right  of  the  Senate  to  de t ermine  in  each 
casTthe  riaht  of  the  ouestion  to  be  settled  by  arbitration,   and  auestions 
?nvolvin/domestic  jurisdiction,    third  parties  and  the  Monroe  latrine. These 
reTtricUons  are,   however,    very  much  less  broad  than  the  !«1"'  £"*££  ^ 
eluded  vital   interests,    independence  and  honor.      ^Sj"^*  Jj^JiJ^ 
developed  under  which  all   types  of  disputes  are  submitted  to  investigation. 

in  1928,  these  various  efforts  to  abolish  war  culminated  in  the  f  f  °ff  ^* 
Pact  in  which  war  is  renounced  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy  and  it  is  agree! 
that  all  disputes  of  whatever  nature   should  be   settled  by  peaceful  means. 

we  have  then  today  four  lines  of  effort  pointing  toward  world  P«J*"T^ 
settlement  of  individual  disputes  through  arbitration  jr  ^  ttjforld  Court,     he 
development  of  international  organization  and  cooperation  through  the  League  of 
Uationsl    the  reduction  through  international  agreement  of  the  old  «r«J»       ( 
wMch  constantly  threatens  the  growth  and  success  of  the  new  machinery  for  peace, 
ana  beyond  and  back  of  all  these  the  insistence  of  the  people  expressed  in  toe 
Kellogg  Pact  that  there  be  no  more  war. 
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Poems  of  the  War  and  After,  by  Vera  Srittain.  Macmillan,   N.Y.         \QU 
1934,    $1.35.  1 
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J  X   1908   One  Hundred  Poems  of  Peace,  compiled  by  Clark  and  Garrison. 
lH^i>"        miett»   Clark»   N-Y-   1934«   $1.26. 

Cease  Firing    Fifty  Poems  of  the  New  Peace.     Compile*  by  Anna  Hous^el 
John  C.   Winston,   Philadelphia,    1930,   $1.00  cloth,    50<*  paper. 
Can  be  ordered  from  NCPW. 

Poejns.  of  the  War  and  the  Peace  by  Sterling  A.   Leonard.  Harcourt,  3race. 
S.Y.,    1921,    $1.35. 

Peace  Crusaders,   by  Anna  3assett   Sri  scorn.     Obtainable  from  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee,    20  South  Twelfth   St., 
Philadelphia,    $1.50. 

Across  Borderlines,    Compiled  by  Florence  Brewer  Boeckel.   National 
Council  for  Prevention  of  War,   7<*shington,   9.    C.      75<t. 

P§a£e  Eoems.   mimeographed  s«C    National  Councillf or  Prevent ion'  of 
War,   Washington,   D.    C. ,    10^. 
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World  Peace  Primer.  National  Woman 'f  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois,  25^. 

World  Peace  Primer,  by  Mrs.  B.  K.  Bowman,  Helena,  Montana,  26*. 

Goodwill  Stories,  "ty  Helen  Winnemore,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 
Mimeographed.. 
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Extract  from 
iQn8  ARMISTICE  DAY  SEBMOJ? 

*"  ^  /*  November  13,   1933 

^^  Delivered  by  Rev.  Dr.  George  Stewart.   Stamford.  Conn. 
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After  describing  the  war  and  post-war  years  and  pointing  out  that  two 
lessons  of  the  great  war  were  "that  you  cannot  achieve  peace  by  fighting  for 
it"  and  that  "military  preparedness  alone  is  not  insurance  either  against 
war  or  an  Insurance  of  victory  if  a  conflict  comes,"  Dr.   Stewart  Said: 

"Only  a  person  whose  eye3  are  blind  to  the  facts,  who  will  not  see,  can 
maintain  that  any  great  good  came  out  of  the  last  war.     Our  present  infirmities 
are  the  direct  result  of  that  mad  debauch  upon  which  the  world  entered  far 
four  years,  burning  up  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  whole  industrial  age. 
Only  in  isolated  individual  cases  does  war  bring  about  an  ennobling  influmce. 
Vast  numbers  are  stained  as  one  is  stained  by  one's  presence  in  a  lynching 
mob.     Biologically,  war  is  an  unmitigated  tragedy,  for  we  select  the  best  of 
our  men  and  send  them  out  to  be  killed,  while  the  worst  we  leave  home  to 
propagate  their  kind. 

"What  shall  a  man  of  real  resolution  and  faith  say  and  do  on  this 
Armistice  Day? 

°3br  one  thing,  admit  that  it  is  impossible  ever  to  achieve  full  human 
security,  either  personal  or  as  a  nation.     Fear  is  as  inherent  a  part  of  life 
as  courage.     Once  the  security  complex  really  gets  hold  of  the  deep  impulses 
of  the  human  heart  it  makes  a  man  at  once  a  miser,   a  bad  neighbor,  and  a 
pugnacious  and  offensive  citizen.     Expressing  it  in  terms  of  nationality, 
Stanley  Baldwin,   one  of  the  most  candid  statesmen  of  Great  Britain,   stated 
recently  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  it  was  impossible  to  defend  Iondon 
from  the  air.     With  powerful  adjacent  nations  it  is  impossible  ever  to  achieve 
full  security.     Even  with  the  best  armaments  that  can  be  manufactured  by  the 
most  superior  inventive  skill  and  monetary  prowess,   there  is  not  a  general  or 
admiral  alive  who  has  the  most  shadowy  notion  of  what  would  confront  him  if 
he  ran  head-on  into  another  war.     An  individual  whose  thought  is  centered  on 
security  never  reaches  his  hand  into  his  pocket  to  relieve  any  human  need. 
And  the  best  armed  nations  without  exception  have  gone  down  to  overwhelming 
defeat. 

"Second:    Just  as  good  citizens  upon  the  ordinary  street,  we  can  mind  our 
own  business  and  yet  take  an  active  part  in  the  business  of  the  community. 
The  blight  of  American  cities  today  is  that  most  people  are  honest  and  do  mind 
their  own  business  but  they  do  not  take  enough  interest  in  common  affairs.     We 
hear  complaints  upon  the  lips  of  our  citizens  daily  about  certiin  affairs  which 
go  on  here  in  Stamford  and  yet  the  complexion  of  town  meetings  differs,  meeting 
after  meeting,  according  to  the  issues  which  are  brought  up.     A  really 
representative  attendance  is  seldom  there.     What  is  there,  is  a  special  bk>c 
each  time,   eager  to  put  through  a  special  measure.     It  is  possible  for  us  to 
pay  due  heed  to  Washington's  farewell  address— to  mind  our  own  business  and  to 
'keep  out  of  entangling  alliances'  and  at  the  same  time  take  our  full  share  of 
responsibility  for  the  common  business  of  mankind. 

r    :   ■  p!y.  tor  S'.utff.     War  i'luie  Uouiuk     OtY:  tf,  1WI 
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\X^N^  HIDDLB  ATLANTIC  SOIPT^OIT 

Delaware 

Number  gainfully  employed   (1920  census)   .   .   •  91,224 

Distribution  of  workers  according  to  occupations: 

Agrilulture,  forestry  and  animal  husbandry  .  •  .  19$ 
Fruits  and  vegetables  for  canning  factories 

i&aufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  ...  38$ 
Leather,   tanned  and  curried 
Cars,  electric  and  steam  railroad 
Canned  and  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables 
Pulp  goods 

All  other  occupations  .   .   .  43$ 
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Leather  .   .  .  Delaware  produces  about  4$  of  the  leather  tanned  in  this 
country.     Thirty-four  per  cent  is  sold  to  the  United  Zingdon,  Brazil,   Spain, 
Germany,   Canada,  China  and  Japan.     Many  foreign  materials  are  used  in  the 
tanning  of  leathers,   such  as: 

1  million  dollars  worth  of  cod  oil  from  Newfoundland,  the  United  Kingdom  and 

Norway 
235  thousand  dollars  worth  of  gambler  from  the  Bast  Indies 
194  thousand  dollars  worth  of  sumac  from  Italy 
5h  million  dollars  worth  of  albumen  from  China  and  Italy 
5f  million  dollars  worth  of  quebracho  from  Argentina 
558  thousand  dollars  worth  of  myrobalans  from  British  India 
317  thousand  dollars  worth  of  valonia  from  Turkey,   Italy  and  Greece 
200  thousand  dollars  worth  of  other  extracts  including: 

Cochineal  from  Mexico,  Central  America,  West  Indies  and  East  Indies 

Divi-divi  from  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America 

Mangrove  bark  from  South  America,  West  and  Bast  Indies 

Wattle  bark  from  South  Africa 

Glauber  and  epsom  salts  from  Bngland  and  Germany 

Cars,   electric  and  steam  rail roads  ...  Delaware  produces  about  2$  of  the 
total  electri*  and  stoam  railroad  cars.     Only  about  two  per  cent  of  the  cars  are 
sent  abroad,   chiefly  in  recent  years  to  Argentina  and  Colombia.     The  production 
of  cars  requires  several  of  the  "key  minerals"  of  industry  in  the  processing  of 
the  steel  parts.    Among  these  are: 

Vanadium  from  Peru,   for  the  driving  rods,  wheels,    etc., 

Chrome  from  Hew  Caledonia  and  Hhodesia,   for  hardening  various  parts, 

Manganese  from  Brazil,  for  endurance  in  parts  receiving  abrasionO, 

Uickel  and  cobalt  from  Canada  for  plating,   etc., 

Tungsten  from  China  for  the  tools  to  put  the  cars  together. 
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HOT  ENSUMD  SECTION 

Connecticut 
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Number  gainfully  employed  (1920  census)    .    .    .  589,905 

Distribution  of  workers  in  various  industries'. 

Agriculture,    forestry,   and  animal  husbandry   .    .   .7$ 
Cigar  leaf  (wrapper)  tobacco 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical   industries   .    *    .   54$ 

Brass,  bronze  and  other  non-ferrous  alloys  and  manufactures 

Foundry  products 

Hardware 

Electrical  machinery 

Typewriters  and  supplies  ■ 

Plated  ware 

Firearms 

Machine  tool 3 

Other  tools 

Steam  fittings  and  equipment 

Cutlery 

Clocks 

Needles,   pins,    snaps  etc. 

Corsets 

Hats   (fur-felt) 

Cotton  goods 

T/ollen  and  worsted  goods 

Silk  goods 

Rubber  goods 

All  other  occupations    .    .    .  39;i? 
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Brass,   bronze  and  other  non-ferrous  alloys  and  manufactures    . .  7 o nne ct i cut 
manufactures  about  30$  of  these  products  made   in  the  United  States  of  which 
some  10$  are   sold  abroad:    copper  alloys  and  manufactures  are   sold  to  Argentina, 
Canada,    Cuba,  France,   Germany,    Italy,   Mexico  and  the  United  Kingdom;  brass  and^ 
bronze  to  Canada  and  Germany;   lead  to  the  United  Kingdom,   Japan  and  China; 
and  zinc  to  France,   Germany,    Canada  and  Mexico. 

Foundry  products    .,.   Connecticut  produces  about  4$  of  the  total  of 
foundry  products  of  the  country.     About  4  or  5$  of  foundry  and  machine   shop 
products  (not  otherwise  classified),   such  as  iron  and  steel  castings,    iron 
and  steel  forgings,   and  other  advanced  steel  manufactures  are  sold  yearly  to 
Canada,   the  United  Kingdom,   France,   Germany,   Mexico,    Cuba,   French  Tiost 
Indies,  Rumania,    Chile,   Australia,   Japan,   Netherlands  Sast  Indies,    Spain, 
Dominican  Republic,  Aiv.ntina,  Brazil,    Colombia,   Venezuela,    China,   Union  of 
South  Africa  and  the  Philippines. 
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, W.  V?  V  ICT?  ENGLAND  SECTION 

Connect  icut 

Number  gainfully  employed  (1920  census)    .    .    .  539,905 

Distribution  of  workers  in  various  industries: 

Agriculture ,    forestry,   and  animal  husbandry   ...  7^ 
Cigar  leaf  (wrapper)  tobacco 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries   .   .   .  54$ 

Brass,  bronze  and  other  non-ferrous  alloys  and  manufactures 

Foundry  products 

Hardware 

Electrical  machinery 

Typevrriters  and  supplies  ■ 

Platod  ware 

Firearms 

Machine  tools 

Other  tools 

Steam  fittings  and  equipment 

Cutlery 
Clocks 

Needles,   pins,    snaps  etc. 

Corsets 

Eats   (fur-folt) 

Cotton  goods 

V/ollen  and  worsted  goods 

Sill:  goods 

Rubber  goods 

All  other  occupations  .  ,  .  39$ 
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Brass,  bronze  and  other  non-ferrous  alloys  and  manufactures  ..Connecticut 
manufactures  about  Z0:/o   of  these  products  made  in  the  United  States  of  which 
sorno  10$  are  sold  abroad:  copper  alloys  and  manufactures  are  sold  to  Argentina, 
Canada,  Cuba,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Mexico  and  the  United  Kingdom;  brass  and* 
bronze  to  Canada  and  Germany;  lead  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Japan  and  China; 
and  zinc  to  France,  Germany,  Canada  and  Mexico. 

Foundry  products  .,.  Connecticut  produces  about  4$  of  the  total  of 
foundry  products  of  the  country.  About  4  or  5$  of  foundry  and  machine  shop 
products  (not  otherwise  classified),  ouch  as  iron  and  steel  castings,  iron 
and  steel  forgings,  and  other  advanced  steel  manufactures  are  sold  yearly  to 
Canada,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Germans'-,  Mexico,  Cuba,  French  T7est 
Indies,  Romania,  Chile,  Australia,  Japan,  Netherlands  Sast  Indies,  Spain, 
Dominican  Bb public,  Ar»  -ntina,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  China,  Union  of 
South  Africa  and  the  Philippines. 
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Talc-en  from  a  report  made  to  t,ie  Secretary  of  TJar  by  Leonard.  P.   Ayres,    Chief  of 
the  statistics  Branch  of  tho  senaral  Staff,  J^ay  31,   1919,  -published  by   'die 
Government  Printing  Off ice  under  the  title  "The  tfar  ,7ith  Gcrronay1',   76^. 

1.  The  war  cost  the  United  3tate3  considerably  more  than  $1,000, COO  an 
hour  for  over   two  years. 

2.  'idie  direct  cost  was  about  $2:2,000,000,000,   or  nearly  enough  to  pay  the 
entire  cost  of  running  the  United  states  Government  from  1791  up  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  European  war. 

3.  Our  expenditures  in  this  war  were  sufficient  to  have  carried  or.  the 
Revolutionary  War  continuously  for  uore  than  1,000  years  at  tho  rate  of  expendi- 
ture which  that  war  actually  involved. 

4.  la  addition  to   this  huge  expenditure  nearly  $10,000,000,000  have  been 
loaned  'oy  the  united  States  to  the  Allies.- 

5.  The  Array  expenditures  have  been  ever  $14,000,000,000,  or  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  .our  total  war  costs.     ■'- 

6.  luring  the  first  three  months  our,  war  expenditures  were  at  the  rate  of 
$2,C00,u00  per  day.     Luring  the  next  year  they  averaged  more  than  $22,000,000  a 
day.     por  the  final  10  months  of  the  period,  from-April,   1917,   to  April,   1919, 
the  daily  average  vjo.q  over  $44,000,000. 

7.  Although  tho  Army  expenditures  are  lass  than  two- thirds  of  our  total 
war  costs,  th'y  are  nearly  equal  to  the  value  of  all  the  gold  produced  in  the 
whole  world  from  the  discovery  of  America  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war. 

8.  The  pay  of  the  Amy  during  the  war  cost  more  than  the  combined  salaries 
of  all   the  public-school  principals  and  teachers  in  the  United  States  for  the 
five  years  from  1912  to  1916. 

9.  The  total  war  costs  of  ail  nations  were  about  $186,000,000,000,   of 
which  the  Allies  and  the  United  States  spent  two- thirds  and  the  enea^  one- third. 

10.  The  three  nations  spending  the  greatest  amounts  v/ere  ..i-erraany,   Great 
Britain,   and  prance,   in  that  order.     After  them  come  the  United  States,   and 
Austria-Hungary,  with  substantially  equal  expenditures. 

11.  The  United  States  spent  about  one— eighth  of  the  entire  cost  of  the 
war,  and  something  less  than  one-fifth  of  tho  expenditure  of  the  allied  side. 
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a  newspaper  opposed  to 
our  "neutrality"  policy 

OUH  "NEUTRALITY"  LEGISLATION  EMBODIES  W  WORLD  POLICY 

By  Ere de rich  J.  Libby 
Executive  Secretary  /  (  f   ,C 

National  Council  for  Prevention  of  War.- 
// 
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Sir: 
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As  one  of  those  who  support  the  so-called  "mandatory  neutrality 
legislation  now  Before  the  Congress,  please  permit  me  to  say  that  your  editorial 
writers  seem  to  me  to  lack  understanding  of  this  side  of  the  question. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  not  responsible  for  the  use  of  the  word 
"neutrality"  in  discussing  this  legislation.   We  called  it  "embargo"  legislation 
until  the  newspapers  had  so  popularized  the  other  term  there  was  no  use  in  buck- 
ing the  tide.   It  is  better  called  "non-participation"  legislation.   The  Europsan 
nations  are  calling  a  closely  related  policy  towards  the  present  war  in  Spain 
"non-intervention."  Its  object  is  to  isolate  a  war.  Instead  of  making  every 
future  war  a  world  war,  as  the  League  of  Nations  tends  to  do  if  a  convicted 
aggressor  nation  persists  in  its  plans  aided  perhaps,  as  was  the  case  recently, 
by  the  tacit  support  of  League  members,  this  new  international  policy  would 
limit  every  war  in  future,  as  one  would  limit  a  fire,  to  the  smallest  possible 
area,  making  the  area  of  non-participation  as  nearly  universal  as  possible. 

The  fact  that  no  policy  that  we  might  adopt  will  bear  equally  upon  all 
belligerents  is  so  obvious  that  one  can  not  help  wondering  why  the  "un-neutral" 
character  of  this  or  any  legislation  deserves  extended  discussion.   The  "cash^ 
and  carry"  principle  favors,  on  the  face  of  it,  nations  that  have  cash  and  ships. 
The  object  of  the  new  world  policy,  as  it  is  being  developed  in  Spain,  is  simply 
to  prevent  a  world  conflagration  and  ignores  as  of  relatively  minor  importance 
the  local  issues  of  justice  and  aggression. 

The  charge  that  such  conduct  is  "immoral"  is  merely  another  way  of  saying 
that  we  ought  ^participate  in  the  present  Spanish  War  and  every  future  war. 
Unless  a  nation  is  prepared  to  fight,  it  can  not  logically  take  sides  between 
belligerents.  Japan  and  Italy  have  successfully  punctured  the  theory  that  the 
mere  threat  of  combined  action  will  overawe  a  potential  aggressor;  and  the 
present  magnitude  of  the  n>rld's  armament  race  completes  the  argument.   Regardless 
of  the  violent  sympathies  in  Europe  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties  in  Spain 
and  regardless  of  national  interests  involved,  sane  counsels  have  led  to  the 
conviction  that  it  is  in  the  general  interest  and  the  particular  interest  of  each 
nation  to  overlook  these  considerations  and  thereby  prevent  a  greater  and  supreme 
injustice. 

The  charge  that  such  reasoning  ignores  the  moral  distinction  between  an 
"aggressor"  and  a 'victim"  is  an  over-simplification  of  the  facts  in  every  conflict. 
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THE  "CROSSES  ROW  ON  ROW"  ARE  DOLLAR  SIGNS  TO  HIM 
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vBonaNim  missionaeiss  launch  hist  world  policy 

i    s  3y  Samuel  Guy  Iinnan,    Secretary, 

1^  ^  Committee  on  Cooperation  in  Latin  America. 
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(. Reprinted  by  special  permission  of  the  Current  History  Magazine, 
a  monthly  periodical  published  by  the  Hew  York  Times  Company.) 
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The  new  program  for  international  spiritual  cooperation  recently  adopted 
by  the  International  Missionary  Council  at  Jerusalem  nay  be  considered  as  re- 
volutionary in  the  ecclesiastical  world  as  was,   in  the  political  world,    the  pro- 
Gram  outlined  in  the  League  of  Nations.     Delegates  from  fifty-one  nations  of  the 
world,    camping  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  for  two  weeks  (March  28-April3),    faced 
frankly  the  question  of  the  place  of  missionary  enterprise  in  the  post-war  world. 

In  several  respects   the  e^genda  of  the  missionaries  at  Jerusalem  was 
quite  similar  to  the  agenda  of  the  statesmen  at  Ceneva.     Among  the  subjects  were 
the  race  problem,    the  rights  of  minorities,  the  protection  of  women  and  children 
in  Industry,    relations  between  strong  and  weak  nations,    the  land  question,   in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  cooperation,    relations  between  State  and  Church,   and 
various  other  phases  of  world  peace.     Specialists  on  race,   industry  and  interna- 
tional relations  from  the  minorities  section  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the 
universities  of  London,   Harvard  and  Columbia,    among  other  institutions,   were 
present  to  contribute  technical  knowledge  as  these  problems  ;vere  attacked. 

Thus  did  the  Protestant  missionary  enterprise,   which  spends  $50,000,000 
a  year  and  maintains  30,000  workers  in  Asia,  Africa,   Latin  America  and  the 
Pacific  Islands,   answer  the  criticism  that  it  is  an  out-of-date  movement,    inter- 
ested only  in  "other  worldly"   questions.     Criticism  of  the  enterprise  had  be- 
come so  insistent,   both  within  and  without  the  Church,    that  many  of  its  friends 
waited  for  the  Jerusalem  Conference  to   apeak  the  word  of  life  or  death.     When 
the  great  ecumenical  missionary  gathering  met  in  New  York  in  1900  and  the  ","orld 
Missionary  Conference  in  Edinburgh  in  1910,   not  only  did  the  churches  put  this 
enterprise  absolutely  first  in  their  program  but  statesmen  and  publicists,   both 
of  the  Occident  and  the  Orient,    were  unwavering  in  their  commendation  of  it. 
However,    things  have  changed  recently. 

The  World  War  was  fought  by  so-called  Christian  nations,   who  were  sending 
missionaries  to   so-called  heathen  nations.     These  same  "Christian  nations"  often 
shipped  their  munitions  and  fire-water  on  the  same  boat  on  which  they  sent  their 
missionaries.     In  this  very  exploitation  of  the  weaker  peoples  they  appeared  at 
times  to  be  using  the  missionaries  in  programs  of  peaceful  penetration.     Other 
considerations  which  have  aroused  intense  criticism  of  missionary  work  are  a 
new  appreciation  of  the  rights  of  "self-determination";    the  beauties  recently 
discovered  in  other  religions;    the  new  questioning  as  to  whether  our  own  civiliza- 
tion,  which  is  breaking  down  in  many  ways,   and  our  Christianity,   with  its  un- 
happy divisions  and  rivalries,   are  worthy  of  copying;    and  a  new  nationalism  among 
the  young  churches  organized  in  misaion  lands,   which  are  resenting  further  direc- 
tion by   the  missionaries.     Jerusalem  did  not  dare  dodge  this  criticism.     There 
was  some  effort  to  do  so  during  the  first  days  of  the  Conference,   when  there  was 
much  whistling  to  keep  up  courage,  but   the  uselessness  of  shibboleths  wa3  soon 
realized  as  the  ouesent  world  situation  was  faced. 
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(As  given,    except  for  last   speech  of  loader, 
at  the  Baltimore  Conference  of  the  Spworth  League) 
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L.    Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men   should  do  unto  you,   do  ye  even  so  to  them. 
R.    'Through  winter's  first  cold  snow 

See  the  poor  shivering  rag-man  go, 

Yet  he,    too,    is  a   son  of  man.  (Japan) 

L.   If  you  would  he  well   spoken  of,    learn  to   speak  well  of  others.    (Greece) 
R.    Tiie  night  is  "beautiful, 

So  the  f?ces  of  my  people: 

The   stars  are  beautiful, 

So  the  ej^es  of  my  people: 

Beautiful  also   the   sun, 

Beautiful  also  are  the  souls  of  my  people. 
L.    I  will  not  he  grieved  that  other  men  do  not  know  me, 

I  will  "be  grieved  that  I  do  not  know  other  men.  (China) 

R.  He,   who  hurts  another,   harms  himself, 

He,   who  would  help  another,  helps  himself: 

Where  love  is,    there   God  is  also.  (Russia) 

L.  Many  nations  shall  come  and  say: 

Come,   let  us  go  up  to   the  mountain  of  the  Lord, 

And  to   the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob, 

He  will   teach  us  his  ways  and  we  will  walk  in  his  paths. 

They  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares  and  their 
spears  into  pruning  hooks. 
R.   Nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,   neither  shall  the;/ 
learn  war  any  more. 

But   they  shall   sit   every  man  under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig  tree, 

And  none  shall  make  them  afraid,    for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath 
spoken  it.      (Mi can  4:2-4) 
L.    Ye  who    sometimes  were  far  off  are  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ. 

For  he  is  our  peace,   who  hath  made  both  one,   and  hath  broken  down 
the  middle  wall  of  partition  between  us.      (Ephesians  2:12-14) 

Let  us  therefore  follow  after  the  things  which  make  for  peace,   and 
things  wherewith  one  may  e&ify  another.    (Romans  14:19.) 

Pledge  of  Goodwill  and  Love   toward  All    (Unison) 

I  pledge  my  loyalty  to  the  goal  of  human  brotherhood. 
I  will  try  to  think  of  all  peoples  in  a  kindly  spirit 
I  will   remember  that   they  have  rights  and  duties,   as  have  I; 

that  they  are  like  myself,   human  beings. 
I  will  work  for  some  form  of  international  organization 

that  will  outlaw  war  and  bring  the  nations  together, 

under  cornnon  laws,    and  for  the  common  good. 

AMMi 
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